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"Dear brother, let Christ be dearer and dearer to yoa; let the conquest of 
souls be top and root, flower and bloom of your joys and desireB on this side 
of sun and moon ; and in the day when the Lord shall pull up the four stakes 
of this day-tent of the earth, and the last pickle of ssnd shall be on the nick of 
falling down in your watch-glass, and the Master shall call His servants of 
the vineyard to give them their hire, ye will esteem the bloom of this world's 
glory like the colours of the rainbow, that no man can put in his purse and 
treasure ; your labour and pains shall then smile upon you,.** — Rutherford. 
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A PLEA FOR EXTEMPORE PREACHING. 

BY THE BEV. 8YLYE8TEB CLARKE. 

THE rapid growth of liomiletio literature is a sign of the times. 
Every kind of help is furnished to increase the efficiency of 
preaching. Societies are formed for this purpose. Lectureships on 
preaching are founded. The subject is earnestly discussed in the 
religious newspapers. Even the secular newspapers offer frequent and 
urgent advice upon it. Evidently, among those who teach the Christian 
religion to the people, and those who teach the preachers, there is an 
awakened, not to say an anxious, interest in *' the sermon." 

And well there may be. For there is another sign of the times, viz., 
that Sermons are by no means held in as high respect as they used to 
be. Of all kinds of public speaking, preaching is popularly ranked the 
lowest, for interest and efficiency. This popular estimate may with good 
reason be called a mistaken one, and may be fairly proved to be. But 
the peculiarity is that it is held and asserted as positively and freely as 
though it could not be questioned. 

Nor is this opinion only, and mere words, but it has gone into practice 
some of it, and more of it is going. There is a diminished attendance 
at churches, and an increased listlessness on the part of those who 
attend. 

This second sign of the times perhaps explains the first. ** What 
shall be done," is asked, ''seeing that the age is growing more and 
more out of sympathy with the Sermon ? " And the common answer to 
this question — and certainly it looks on the face of it as though it were 
the right answer — ^is this : ** Make the Sermon better." 

There are indeed other answers, among them, three quite worthy of 
attention. One is, let the work of the Pastor be more diligent and 
faithful. To this we heartily assent. Pastoral work need not be set 
ag'ainst the sermon, but may naturally be made helpful to it. The more 
fully the minister knows the spiritual needs of his people, the more 
direct and real will be his preaching. 

A second answer is, give more prominence to the service — ^let the 
people he taught that they come to church to worship. To this also we 
issent. The more living our worship is, the more living will be the 
vox*, m. B 
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sermon connected with it ; the reverent earnest service rendered to the 
Lord as really present, giving power to the word preached, as from the 
Lord really present. 

And a third answer is, there must be in the pidpit a discussion of the 
movements and necessities of the age. The sermon must be felt as a 
great force in the temperance reform, in the threatened hostilities 
between poor and rich, in efforts to purify society, business and govern- 
ment, and in enterprises of humanity and charity. An important con- 
sideration this is, undoubtedly — provided always that such discusisions 
rest, mfmifestly, on the foundation of ** Jesus Christy and Him crucifiedy*^ 
and are vitally inspired with the Gospel of redeeming love and faith in 
a Bisen and ever-present Lord and Saviour. We are ambassadors for 
Christ, in Christ's stead beseeching men to be reconciled to God and to live 
unto Him. With this proviso kept in mind, every one must admit the 
advantage of a definite aim in the sermon towards healing the disorders 
of manMnd ** in the life thai now is" Still, that the difl&cidty before us 
is to be met in this way is more than doubtfid. It is not true that 
preaching, as it is now, and has been, is not generally faithful to the 
Gospel. Thousands of sermons are preached every Sunday in the year 
that are substantially correct in doctrine and carefid in the practical 
application of the principles of the Christian religion to personal and 
social life, which sermons are nevertheless regarded as dull and tiresome 
to hear. No such change is possible in sermon- topics as will turn back 
the tide of indifference and contempt now setting strongly against ^* the 
sermon." The change must be not in the matter but in the manner of 
preaching. 

We come back, therefore, to the common find obvious answer to our 
question, "What shall be done?" People in general not caring ta 
listen to the sermon, make it so that they will care to listen ; find out 
what it is in preaching that is like '* poppy, mandragora, and all the 
drowsy syrups of the world," and cast it out — ^in a word, make the 
sermon better. 

How? By making it a sermon. Sermo, i.e., speech, talk, conversa- 
tion. Speaking, not reading. Speaking, not reading in imitation of 
speaking. SpeaJdng, not reciting, in imitation of speaking, what has 
been written beforehand and committed to memory. 

I. There is the highest authority for this kind of preaching. The 
Lord Himself preached in this way. So did the Apostles. What rcMon 
is there for not following their example now ? 

Will the answer be that the Lord taught the people wherever they 
might be gathered together, by the wayside, by the sea, apart from the 
formalities of religious worship ? But He also preached in the syna- 
gogue on the Sabbath-day. 

Will it be said our congregations are large, and may more properly be 
addressed in a written oration than in extemporaneous speech P But it 
was to large assemblies that the Saviour preached — " All the people were 
very attentive to hear Him" — *Hhe common people heard Him gladly" — " I 
ever taught in the synagogue and in the temple whither the Jews alway 
resort" It was a large gathering of people which St. Peter addressea 
on the day of Pentecost, when there were added to the Church about 
three thousand souls. 

Is our reason this, that our congregations are critical ? Ko doubt 
they are — and, what is worse, our nice way of preaching has helped to 
make them so. And yet they are not so far gone with that poison as 
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were the Athenians to whom St. Paul presumed to preach without 
manuscript, or as were the Pharisees, who, plotting agamst Jesus, took 
counsel how they might entangle Him in His talk. 

Will it be urged that Jesus was the very Truth and the Apostles were 
inspired ? We reply to that that our question here relates toynethod ; 
not whaJt they preacned, but how. It is not worth gravely considering 
whether their example in this particular may not have been carelessly 
ignored as being in modem days of no consequence whatever, no, not so 
much as even to think about — or, if it gets now and then a random 
thought, does not that thought quickly fdight and stay on this conclu- 
sion—that we know a better way than theirs of preaolung the Gbspel ? 
If reading m better than speech, is it possible they would not have 
known it to be P If they had known it to be, is it possible they would 
not have used that method ? 

n. Speaking is Natures way : Man was made to express his thoughts 

by the use of his vocal organs directly, and not by the process of writine 

them down on paper and reading them off. The thought of the mind 

has its clothing of language with it ; suitable clothing too. Vanity, 

fashion, a peculiar mentu structure, miseducation may compel the 

thought to go wandering about with *' nothing to wear '* till a garment 

has l^n elaborately made for it with pen, ink and paper, nevertheless 

the ordinance of nature will stand, and man will not be developed from 

a talking into a writing creature. The opinion, though a oonmion one, 

that the abiHty to preach unwritten sermons is a rare and special gift is 

an entire mistake. The average man stands up in a meeting of his town, 

of his lodge, of his society or dub, and says the thought which is in 

him without the aid of manuscript ; he fmeaks extemporaneously ; not 

knowing what a wonderful feat he is peribrming, he actually talks to 

his fellow-men with no book or writing before him. If he understands 

his subject, he has no difficulty in Tnn-THng a dear statement of it ; if he 

feels his subject, he speaks forcibly. 

Because the many at the present time write their sermons, preaching 
thus with some degree of usefulness, the daim is often made that nature 
intended the many to preach in that way. Such a claim will not bear 
investigation. Who knows what preachers of unwritten sermons they 
might have been ? Or, what ability has been left unused, perhaps un- 
suspected P How many a preacher of might may have been spoiled to 
make a mere moderate, inefficient, weak, though consdentious, persistent 
and patient reader of pidpit essays. The gift to speak with effect 
direcstly from the mind and heart is the common ^ft because it is 
natural ; the power to speak with effect through the medium of manu- 
script is the uncommon oecause it is artificial. 

UX. As to the hearers of sermons, nature has had something to do 

Tvith them also. Nature has made them to be talked to rather than read 

to. They find it easy to listen to speaking, hard to listen to reading. 

The ears in a Church are like the ears in other places, attentive to a voice 

alive and natural with the thought which it is conveying fresh from the 

speaker's mind ; and dull to a delivery at second-hand, oy redtation or 

reading', of that whose first glow is past. How empty would be the 

benches in courts of law, and how listiess the juries, if lawyers should 

read their long arguments ! How soon the crowds around me speakers 

in a political campaign would diminish, were the speeches to be first 

wr i tt en, out and tnen read ! 

To have the sermon effective, the prime necessity is that it be atten- 
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tiyely listened to. In order to this, the preacher himself must at the 
time of speaking be earnestly interested in it. The act of thinking, the 
producing power in the act of production, naturally creates in the preacher 
this interest. Undoubtedly, many written sermons are preached in a 
most devout and anxious spirit. And yet no one that has tried it will 
question the difficulty of putting life into an old sermon, i.e., the life 
that belongs to it, its first life ; and it must be remembered that every 
written sermon has some age ; an interval has passed since its birth ; the 
act of production was completed when it had been put upon paper and 
the pen laid aside. Then, when it is preached comes the effort to re- 
animate it with the spirit which went to its production on paper. An 
effort more or less successful ; but an effort it is ; an effort which the 
hearer feels as well as the preacher. The producing mind and the 
receiving mind are not in immediate contact. The producing mind 
finished its labour before the act of speaking began, and is bringing its 
product to the hearer across the bridge of manuscript.* In this process 
of transfer the receiving mind tcikes part ; consciously or unconsciously 
it feels the toil, and soon becomes weary. ** I maintain, " says Ziegler, 
** that experience proves that those ministers who read their sermons 
ordinarily have a larger number of drowsy and listless hearers than those 
who make thorough mental preparation and then deliver their sermons 
extemporaneously." There can oe no doubt that such is the fact ; and 
the explanation of it is simply that the artificial has been substituted for 
the natural, thereby not oidy diminishing the power of the preacher, but 
also increasing the difficulty of attention on the part of the hearer. 

IV. Who are they who make up our congregations? They are, 
generally, people in common life, of ordinary minds and not much 
education, busy and often tired outjwith life's necessary labours ; some of 
them dull or cGstracted with physical ills and pains, some of them bur- 
dened with anxieties and trials. Not one in ten is in a mood or condition 
to think closely, to f oUow and be benefited by a laboured argument or a 
high strain of literary excellence. Children are in the congregation — 
or ought to be — and there should be something in the sermon which they 
can understand. ** Ye shall call upon them to hear sermons " is the in- 
junction of the Church to roonsors. The usual written sermons of this 
period, alas ! what crime did the poor children commit in being baptized 
that they should be punished by having to hear such things ? The long 
sentences, the constrained unnatural manner, the abstract style, the 
words, the logic, the allusions, all above their comprehension, who that 
recalls his hearing of sermons in childhood recalls anything but the 
weariness he felt and his longing for the minister to shut up his sermon- 
cover ? Even the occasional hard-headed member of the congregation 
will not want the sermon to be a study in rhetoric, oratory or reasoning, 
unless his heart is hard as well as his head ; he will want what he needs, 
the plain unaffected talk of a minister of Christ taken up with delivering 
his Master's message of Salvation. But, whatever the few in a congrega- 
tion may desire, it is for the good of the many of common understand- 
ing, and it is for the instruction of the children, that the Lord, Who died 
for the masses, and Who blessed the children, sends forth His ministers 
to preach. 

To this end they must use every-day language and a natural manner. 
This necessity is absolute Much more of preaching than the clergy are 
accustomed to think is most imperfectly comprehended. It must be 

* See however, for a suggestion of an opposite coarse of reasoning, Vol. U. p 
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more sbnple. It must have in it more illuBtrations. It must argue less, 
and teach and exhort more. There must be more of dear, plain ex* 
position of the Holy Scriptures, more of simple explanation of Christian 
doctrines, more simple tellinghow these doctrines have fared on their 
way through the centuries. The preacher must be willing to take most 
of his language from the common man's Yooabulary of uiree thousand 
words rather man from the educated man's Yocabulary of fifteen thousand. 
In short, the state of those who make up our congregations requires a 
sermon that shall be plain, conyersational, natural ; a kind of sermon 
more likely by far to be made if preached unwritten. 

y. The purposes of preaching point to the extemporaneous as the 
most effectiye method. These purposes are chiefly two, instruction 
and persuasion, 

As to instruction : there can be more instruction given in a sermon 
unwritten, because the listener's attention can be longer kept, and 
because the preacher is compelled to have substance in his sermons, and 
a dear, well-digested arrangement of his materials. It is the testimony 
of those who began preaching extemporaneously, after some years of 
reading, that their old written sermons would not answer as outlines to 
extemporize from. There was in them often a want of matter, some- 
times a want of clearness of plan. It is not the fact that written 
sermons are sure to be well prepared, or likely to be well prepared. 
There is a great deal of extemporaneous writing, the result being a class 
of sermons the poorest possible. 

It often happens, too, that ministers are burdened with work, and, by 
no fault of theirs, hurried in their preparations for the pulpit ; they have 
to choose between extemporizing thought and preparing Wguage, and 
extemporizing language and preparing thought, under which circum- 
stances it is a clear mistake to spend their limited time in getting language 
ready when, if they would only get the thought ready, the language woiud 
come of itself. 

Again, it should be seriously laid to heart that preaching of the kind 
called '* Expository " is an urgent need of the present time. The Bible 
is little read. The people are busy reading everything else but Holy 
Scripture. Therefore in Church it should be read and its meaning ex- 
plained. Expository preaching is truly most lamentably needed, and 
would, we believe, be most heartily received. But it will never be much 
done in written sermons, nor well done, interestingly and instructively 
done, save extemporaneously, after study and thorough preparation, the 
preacher's labour spent on what he is to teach, and not in thinking out 
and writing down his words. Indeed, instruction on all subjects, e.^., 
on the facts and doctrines of the faith, on the Church's history, on 
Christian morals can be better given in unwritten sermons ; the preacher 
preparing his matter rather than his language. There will be more sub- 
stance in his teaching. He will secure a closer attention on the part of 
his hearers. He will be^more clearly understood. What he says will be 
better remembered. 

And as to persuasion^ can there^be any doubt as to the greater power 
of the extemporaneous method ? Where but in the pulpit is any per- 
suasion attempted except by the word springing directly from mind and 
lieart F What business man would write out at length the subject of a 
proposed business interview, with its arguments and advantages, and 
x*ead. it when the meeting came P What lover would elaborately set down 
liis afEection on paper, and carry the document into the presence of his 
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fair one, and therefrom read her into acceptance of him P What adyo- 
oate of any cause, anywhere, yentnres the persuading of jury, or com- 
mittee, or congress, or popular assembly on the mechanism of reading ? 
Is the business of religion so wanting in vital interest, is love of uie 
Infinite Lover and of souls redeemed by Him so unreal, are the difficulties 
of persuading men to repentance so slieht, as to make the preciseness and 
deUberation of paper more correspondent to the facts of tne case, to the 
preacher's feelings and the hearer's needs, than the warmth of direct 
address would be P When Christ's minister talks without paper to the 
people ** there is likely to be greater plainness and directness in his ex- 
hortetions, more closeness in his appeals, more of the earnestness of 
genuine feeling in his expostulations. This forgetfulness of self, this 
unconstrained following the impulse of the affections, while he is hurried 
on by the presence and attention of those whom he hopes to benefit, 
creates a sympathy between him and his hearers, a direct passage from 
heart to heart, a mutual understanding of each other, which does more 
to effect the true object of religious discourse than anything else can do." 
— {Ware), 

YI. The truth of what we are urging is fully confirmed by the whole 
history of the Christian pulpit. The preaching of the early Church, 
down through the days of Chrysostom and Augustine was almost entirely 
extemporaneous. The Church's marvellous conquests then, and its 
advance by missionary efforts in the centuries still later, were, under Qod, 
the results of unwritten, natural, simple setting fortii of the truths of 
the Gk)spel. In the Middle Ages, wherever in &e old places of Chris- 
tendom mere routine took the place of the heartfelt ministries of salva- 
tion, preaching either ceased altogether or became a reading from the 
Homilies of the Fathers, or worse, from the preacher's own ill-advised 
efforts. The Beformation was a return to the natural utterance of 
living thoughts. And from that day to this, it is in extemporaneous 
preachingwat the power of *'the sermon" has been most evidently 
shown. We do not forget names like those of South and Barrow ; but 
their sermons were prepared with reference to printing as well as preach- 
ing. The sermon form was one of the ways of their time in which to put 
forth theological and ethical instruction. Nor, on the other hand, can 
we fail to see that always the preaching which has stirred the heaits of 
the x)eople has been of the unwritten kmd. The clergy of the Evan- 
gelical school in the Church of England, as Cecil, Venn, Scott, Simeon, 
preached extemporaneously. The Catholic movement of the present 
period carrying on the same stream of life is largely influenced by the 
same method of preaching. In this, also, has been the chief strength of 
Puritan and Wesleyan. 

Moreover, the nreatest preachers have been of this class. The excep- 
tions are exceedingly rare. Some of these exceptions are only ap- 
parently such ; when the whole truth is known, it is discovered that 
the powerful passages of the sermon were put in extemporaneously 
under the strong impulse of the moment, as in the instance of Jonathan 
Edwards. ** He carried his notes with him into the desk, and read 
most that he wrote, still he was not confined to them; and, if some 
thoughts were suggested to him while he was preaching, which did not 
occur to ^^rn when writing, and appeared pertinent, he would deliver 
them with as great propriety and fluency, and often with greater pathos 
and attended with a more sensibly goodeffect on his hearers, than what 
he had written. He looked upon using his notes so much as he did a 
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and mfiimity, and in the latter part of his life lie was m- 
dined to think it had been better if he had never been accustomed to 
use his notes at all." 

Chalmers is often named as an example of wonderful effects pro- 
dnoed by written sermons. But consider what he was, and what his 
habit was in writings — and what sort of reading his was. He would 
never begin the comx>osition of a sermon until the full plan of it was 
clearly in his mind ; until, in other words, he was prepared to deliver 
the same sermon extemporaneously. Then he wrote it at a sitting, in 
little more than an hour's time, eight paffes only, in short hand, driven 
through at the highest rate of speed, just before church on Sunday 
morning. Thus, it had the flow, the momentum, and much of the 
natnrahiess of an extemporaneous sermon. 

Then as to the delivery of it. It was as unlike the common reading of 
sermons as possible. There were but four leaves to turn throughout 
the whole of it. It was fully in his mind ; having just been put on 
paper if it was a new sermon ; or, if it was an old sermon, being one 
with which from many repetitions he was thoroughly familar. And he 
gave himself up to and lost himself in thepreaching of it, with all his 
great powers of body, mind and soul. Tne expenditure of physical 
energy was something without a parallel — ^so far as we know — not only 
in preaching, but in speaking of any kind. By it the nuissive chandeliers 
many feet away from him were set vibrating. His countenance was 
lifted up with a glare. A writer in the British Quarterly Review Bays : 
''Dr. Chalmers on great occasions was absolutely terrible ; his heavy 
frame was convulsed ; his face flushed and grew pythic ; the veins on his 
forehead and neck stood out like cordage ; his voice cracked or reached 
to a shriek ; foam flew from his moutii in flakes ; he hung over his 
audience menacing them with his shaking fist, or he stood erect, maniacal 
and stamping.*' And what he was on great occasions as thus described, 
he was to a very striking and characteristic degree on all occasions. 
"It may be reading," said the Scotch woman, who had the strong 
aversion of her coimtry to paper in the pulpit, "but it is unco' fefl 
reading." At the end of one of his bursts of eloquence he would pause 
breath&ss, and his hearers, breathless also, were glad to avail tnem- 
selves of such pauses to get back to something like their normal con- 
dition. Often m the midst of a sermon he was compelled to sit down, 
and have a psalm sung while he could rest. 

His frequent criticisms of his own preaching which appear in the 

extracts from his journals in Dir. Hanna's life of him, all bear upon 

bis want of self-control in the pulpit. He bewails his excesses and 

extravagances of voice and manner, ms boisterousness and impetuosity. 

Again and again he resolves to be more restraiiAd, and ferventiy prays 

that he may be. Yielding to the urgency of a friend, whose advice 

lie much respected, he made a trial — a very brief one— of preaching his 

sermons unwritten. It did not prove, in his own judgment, successful. 

The tide of thought and feeling was too full and fast flowing to be 

carried forward in an orderly and useful current of speech in that way. 

Se compared his extemporizing to an attempt to pour out all at once 

the contents of a narrow-necked bottle. To Chalmers his written sermon 

iTvas Tvhat the rails are to the locomotive, what the brakes are to a coach 

^oing* down a mountain, not an obstruction but a necessity to safe travel. 

l^ithout his manuscript Chalmers was a tornado, a conflajfration. With 

it he was a strong gale, bearing his hearers awav towards the spiritual 

land, a fire kindling their cold hearts into bright flame. The case of 
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Chalmers is am generis. When it is fairly considered, and fully con- 
sidered, his methods of composition, and of delivery, and his singular 
organisation, it is seen to belong as much to the extemporaneous class as 
to the other : and strictly speaking, belongs to neither. And certainly, 
on the whole question as between sermons written and sermons unwritten, 
there can be no doubt that the witness of history is on the side of the 
unwritten. 

Very much might be said confirmatory of the main position of this 
article which we cannot now so much as aUude to. That position, how- 
ever, we believe to be amply established. On the other hand, we have 
not been careful to anticipate and answer objections. No doubt, some 
extemporary sermons are poorly prepared ; but, so are some that are 
written. If grace and a good conscience are not able to overcome a 
preacher's indolence, very certainly the pen will not. "No doubt, again, 
there are miserable attempts to extemporise, owing to want of practice or 
of a proper education in it. But in no preacher's case need the first want 
long exist ; nor, indeed, the second, if he will but read a few such books 
as those of Zincke, Broadus, Storrs or Alexander, and follow faithfully 
their coiuisel. While, as to candidates for holy orders, thorough instruc- 
tion and opportunities for practice should not fail to be sought and given. 
Let it be understood that the extemporaneous is not to be regarded as an 
easy way of preaching, but as the best way. Hence, to be learned and 
practised under the sanction of solemn duty. The question is not 
which method would a preacher prefer to use, but which ought he to use. 
The thought in many a minister's mind that he has no talent for un- 
written speech, and could not leeim to do it, should be cast out as a 
probable mistake ; for, why should he suppose himself to be an exception 
to mankind in general ? It is time, too, that the advice so often given by 
lecturers on preaching to those who never attempted any sort of sermon 
but the written, or thought of attempting any other, to follow the 
method best adapted to them, were abandoned, as imder the circum- 
stances, absiird. As well teU them, ** Talk in English or Sanscrit, as you 
may find it convenient to you." It may be granted that there is now 
and then a man capable of doing good service in the ministry as a 
preacher of written sermons, and of no other kind. But such men are 
the exceptions. It may be granted that written sermons have their use 
on some special occasions, or when the preacher is in ill-health or other- 
wise out of condition for extemporising. These, also, are the exceptions. 
For the greater part of preachers, and of preaching, the extemporaneous 
way is the best way. It should be taught as a duty, learned as a duty, 
practised as a duty. So would *^ the sermon " be made better. It would 
be a more living and real address of ministers to their people. It would 
be listened to with a new interest. And in character and effect it would 
be more like that of the first Christian days, which was * * not with enticing 
words of man's wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of 
power." 


The Pxtlfit Sphere. — If the pulpit does not address itself to the 
living wants of the hour, and speak the language of to-day, but spends 
its time in settling some abstruse dogma, or some antique form, it is 
easy to tell what will follow. The great masses of the people will go 
their way, and leave ministers to go theirs. 
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HIS WIFE AND THE DEACONESS. 

fA Story of a Sin of which tome of the Reader$ of Tkx Pbbachsbs' Houthlt arr 

least in Peril,) 


Pabt I. 


Thb Bey. George Sherman stood by the open doors of his book-case, 
turning over the leaves of a yolume he had not unolosed since his sopho- 
more year. When he found the passage he sought, he read it aloud, 
although he was alone : — 

'* Finding at last, howeyer, that although I had been all this time a 
very porcupine or hedgehog, bristling all over with determination, I had 
effected nothing, it began to occur to me that perhaps Dora*s mind was 
ah^ady * formed.' " 

''Dayid CSopperfield ! " soliloquized the reader, restoring the book to 
its place upon uie shelf, '* I will profit by your experience, and save time, 
patience, and labour thereby, xou and I are not the only men who have 
been desillunann^ by a few months of married life. Ah, well ! One 
cannot haye all he wants in this world. I may as well recognise thia 
truth now as after years of ineffectual striying and failures. The more 
moderate my desires, the greater the likelihood of my compassLng- 
them." 

He looked like one who would not easily relinquish his hold upon a 
coyeted good ; one whom danger and difficulty would not readily oaunt, 
as he stood at the window of the cottage-parsonage, whistling the air of 
the celebrated ** prayer '' in ** MasanieUo," softly and with unconscious 
expression, his thoughts busy with subjects totally diverse to the great 
composer and his music. His hands were clasped behind him, showing 
to advantage his breadth of shoulder and depth of chest. His frame 
was muscular, his head massive, his features too marked to be regularly 
handsome. The heavily-moulded chin and full lips would have been a 
decided blemish to his physiognomy, had not the impression of animal 
strength and appetite these conveyed been neutralized bv the fine, dear 
chiselling of the nostnls and forehead, the steady lignt of the eyes. 
Already people began to prophesy that he would ^* make his mark upon 
the age," obscure as was his present station — a ** settlement" in a 
country neighbourhood, with no railroad within fifteen nules, over a 
church that was barely self-supporting, and which did not include in its 
communion a single person of liberal education or ample means. He 
tilled this field, unpromising though he must have felt it to be, diligently 
and with surprising cheerfulness. The unlettered farmer, lifting his 
head from the furrow over which he stooped with just such dull, patient 
eyes as his oxen bent on the same, when startled by the rinffing shout of 
greeting from the roadside or adjoining meadow, was ghtd to see his 
visitor for his own sake, even more than because he was ** the domine." 
Mr. Sherman did not own a horse, so paid all his pastoral calls on foot ; 
and Trhen his object was the labourer aforesaid, he would vault the inter- 
vening fence or hedge, and stride over the uneven ground, swinging his 
oaken stick, and have his friendly say out as he walked beside his 
parishioner. 

** I won't stay unless you go on with your work," he would protest 
-witli good-natured obstmacy . * ' My dear fellow, don't I know how much 
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your time is worth too well to liaye you giye me so much as ten minutes 
of it ? '» 

Then he would tramp on, following the ploughman and his yoked co- 
workers, discoTursing in such genial, hearty fashion that the farmer forgot 
the heat of the sun and the hard-baked ground. Nothing escaped the 
notice of the student of mankind and natural laws. He prodded in the fallow 
ground of Hodge's intellect with his incisive questions and suggestions, 
as he uprooted wild carrots and May-weed, and brought to the surface 
botanical and mineralogical ** studies '* with the ferrule of his staff. He 
watched the throes with which the earth yielded virgin mould, unspent 
gases and salts to the subsoil plough ; the seemingly contradictory yet 
effectual operation of the sharp harrow upon the naked seed ; the spring- 
ing, budding, and fruiting of the grain ; the harvesting, the threshing, 
'the grinding — ^the ever-renewed, never-ending labours of husbandry, 
with interelst the most suspicious critic could not but see was genuine. 
His parishioners were flattered by his *' sociable ways '* and lively appre- 
ciation of their cares and aims — ^the more for the scholarly reputation he 
had achieved in college and seminary, and of which they still heard 
occasionally through other clergymen and the few persons of culture 
fuid refinement who visited the retired township. 

** He is a plaguy smart man," Farmer Hodge would inform such, in 
ihe nasal drawl peculiar to the district, **but not a mite proud. He's 
sot down in that very cheer you're in now, by the hour on a winter night, 
or under the tree with us when we are taking a noon spell in haying 
or harvesting, and talked to me about old times as my father and 
grandfather has told me of — fur back as the Beverlootionary War. Ther' 
Ain't a story about a mountain of a tree in these parts he ha'n't learned 
by heart. As fur farmin', you can't tire him out telling about manures, 
and seeds, and crops, and the good and bad times of the moon. And as 
for bugs and worms, and other aninules — lor' bless you ! you can't stump 
him there. He's a wonderful feUow, is Domine Sherman. And for all 
he is so learned, his sermons are so plain a child could understand 'em — 
what I call sort of large print as don't try one's eyes ! " 

George Sherman was studying his profession, re-appearing while he 
sowed beside all waters. Books and little else had been his helps for ten 
years. He was learning now from those most marvellous of volumes — 
too often hopelessly hieroglyphical to those of his calling — the human 
heart and the open page of Nature ; storing up fact, illustration, and 
analogy that should oe more to him than gold or precious stones in days 
to come. 

While in college, he had fallen in love with the pretty face and en- 
gaging demefiuiour of Annie Deane, sister-in-law to one of the profes- 
sors, and, a jear after his settlement in Wilkeston, had married her. She 
had been mistress of the parsonage seven months at the date of this 
chapter, and even in the estimation of the farmers' wives, who had looked 
dubious at sight of her curling hair and fashionable trovsseauy bade fair 
to become an excellent housekeeper. She had need to be a wise manaflbr, 
for her husband's salary was small and his ideas large. A dollar to him 
was a coin or a bit of paper that should without useless delay be ex- 
ohanged for happiness in some shape — either increase his own comfort or 
that of some one who needed assistance more than he did. While he 
had money he was on the lookout for opportunities to spend it. When 
it had gone he felt a sensible relief — a want of responsibility that left 
him free to study, to plan, and to dream. He preached his best sermons 
when his pockets were empty, he used to say laughingly — ''perhaps 
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because he carried less weight than when his purse was plethoric/' 
Annie was an orphan, and so nearly portionless that her brothers and 
asters eked out the furnishing of her house by gifts of plate, table 
and bed-linen. Her brother-m-law's wedding-present to her was a 
cheque for a hundred dollars, which, like a provident woman, she de- 
posited at once in the savings bank. It was orawn out at her first yisit 
to her old home, three mon&s after her marriage, but stealthily, without 
the knowledge of the donor, her sister, or even Qeorge. 

« My wedding-fees all go for bread-and-butter," a clergyman's wife 
once complained to me confidentially. '* I would not mind spending 
them for articles of use to my family, which would add much to our 
comfort, while they are not exactly indispensable. But it is trying to 
hear them spoken of as ' my perquisites,* when I know they will meet 
the next butcher's orffrooer's bill that comes in when the exchequer is 
nearly exhausted. l£e worst of it is, I have not oven my husband's 
sympathy in the sacrifice. He pleases himself bv imagining, I believe 
— ^poor, clear fellow ! that I invest all these windfiJls in candy, or laces, 
or some other commodity in which women take delight, and I dare not 
let him guess what really becomes of them. He so enjoys giving them 
to me, that I indulge the hannless fiction of my private purse." 

It hurt Annie Sherman, who was yet no miser, to jMty out the whole of 
her precious hoard for coal, potatoes, and other homely necessaries of 
existence, but she had no option. These things must be had, and 
Oeore;e was penniless. He mentioned this circumstance incidentally to 
her me evening she reached her sister's. 

** Dear Qeorge ! " she cried, aghast. " Why, then, did you insist upon 
my cominff here ? How are we to get back ? " 

He lauded. '* ' Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,' my love ! 
I have faith to believe that the money will come when the pinching need 
arrives. I have always been helped along in some way wiuiout borrow- 
ing or otherwise sacrificing my independence. We can hire a barrel- 
organ and play ourselves across the country, if nothing else turns up. 
You can ride on the top. People would give you pennies and nuts sooner 
than to a monkey I " 

He did not inquire how the means were procured for their return 
journey, nor whence came the sums that met their household expenses 
until that quarter's salary was due. The probability, which amounted 
to a certainty in his wife's mind, was that he had forgotten the whole 
matter in his impecuniosity. He was *' absent-minded with respect to 
the daily needs and practicalities of home-life, she had discovered. 

'*My wife is the princess of financiers," he declared one day to a 
brother clergyman in her presence. '* I don't carry a pocket-book at all, 
now-a-dajrs. This is the lairy, the tap of whose weuid brings dinner and 
breakfast tables ready spread througn the fioor. I obey literally the 
injunction to take no thought what I shall eat, drink, or wear." 

She was a senerous little soul, and loved him too dearly to parade the 

^elf -denials she practised for his benefit; but the ** bread-and-butter " 

2)urcliased by her wedding gift had an ill flavour for her, and every 

dollar that uius passed from her liands preached its warning sermon to 

lieart and conscience. She wished ministers were better paid, and that 

^hey understood the value of money as well as they did the doctrines of 

election and free agency ; had as dear views of prices current and the 

quantity of groceries, etc., requisite to feed their families has they had 

of Sheol and Hades and the like mysteries. But since this might not be 

^or the wishing, nor for any arguments or persuasions she could offer, 
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she must study carefulness in the minutest detail of her small house- 
keeping. There were no more sayings bank deposits to call upon in 
future straits. She screwed her courage up on the next quarter-day to* 
suggest a plan she had revolved in her mind constantly for a month 
past. 

" I wish you would give me a stated allowance for family expenses,. 
George," she said, entering the study as soon as the treasurer who, she 
knew, had come to pay ** the domine*s " salary, had departed. ** It is- 
not easy to make our income meet even our * must haves,* let me be as 
prudent as I will. But I can manage better if I go entirely upon the cash 
principle. When the money is not there I must curtail my expenditures." 

She said it with a nervous little laugh, and was not encouraged to urge 
her plea when George, who was walking up and down the floor with his- 
hands behind him, stooped and stared silently at her, He was never 
cross with her, but his look showed plainly that the interruption of his 
train of thought was unwelcome. She faltered out the explanation his 
eye demanded. 

** An allowance, dear! If you wouldn't mind setting aside a certain 
proportion of your salary for provisions, and would let me pay it out as I 
have need " — 

" Oh ! " he uttered, and, still abstractedly, handed her a roll of bank- 
bills. 

She discovered when she had coimted them over in her own room 
that he had given her the entire quarter's salary. 

** Just like him ! He is as liberal as he is absent-minded ! " murmured 
the wife, tears moistening her blue eyes. ** After all, how should he or 
any other student know anything about housewifery ? His thoughts are 
engrossed by higher themes. Everything relating to these belittling 
cares is irksome to him. They should be my province. Shall I shirk 
my share of the burden when he has his career and his reputation to 
make — and" — reverently — ** the Master's work to do ? Not while I have 
strength to stand between him and all that could divert his mind from 
his noble mission ! " 

To keep her resolution she laboured faithfully ; contrived and pon- 
dered and trimmed, loppiag off this and that ** may want," and examin- 
ing narrowly into the credentials of ** must haves," luitil there were tight 
plaits between her eyebrows which did not always relax entirely when 
others were by to note and conjecture concerning them. To spare him 
anxiety she wrought ceaselessly with hands and wits from morning until 
midnight. **Help" was scarce in that region, and when procurs^le, 
usually very indifferent, and Mrs. Sherman's maid-of -all-work ** bettered 
herself" about four months after she began housekeeping, by going to- 
an easier place at higher wages. Her late mistress installed no one in 
her place. 

** There are only two of us," she represented to her neighbours wha 
** did their own work." ** George lets me have my own way in the 
house, and since I prefer an active life, and am fond of cooking, I shall 
hire somebody to do our washing and ironing. The rest I can manage 
without trouble." 

** The rest " meant milking, churning, scrubbing, and general cleaning, 
in addition to the kitchen work. At first the washerwoman came two- 
days in the week at fifty cents a day ; then, feeling the call for four 
dollars a month a serious drain upon her slender means, Annie em- 
ployed her only on Mondays, and did the ironing herself, rising as early 
as four or five o'clock on Tuesday morning that she might get what the 
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matrons thereabout called '* the heft of the work ** out of the way before 
"George came down to prayers. Fond as she was of her husband, she 
was aknost glad on washing, ironixig, or baking days when he took 
dinner or supper away from home, one prepared no regular meal on 
these occasions ; only appeased her faint stomach with a sandwich — as 
often as not omitting the meat that Gteorge's supper or breakfast might 
be the more sayory — and a glass of milk. The Chinese herb was too 
dear for her to become a tea-tippler after the fashion of so many over- 
worked women. This slight refreshment she generally ate standing, 
then pushed on with her load. It went hard with her, this stress of un- 
accustomed toil. A busy bee she had been always, but the employments 
of her girlhood were lighter and more elegant. There was no one to 
interpose remonstrance or aid. She did no more than other wives and 
mothers about her were compelled to perform, said lookers on of her 
own sex, forgetting the vast difference between their early training and 
hers. These were kind-hearted in their way, ready with useful advice 
when she was at a loss, and generous according to the pattern of giving 
known to the community. Many a pumpkin-pie and rice-pudding, a 
baking of rusk or biscuit — ^in ** killing-time,*' sausage, spare-rib and 
chine — ^many a pat of butter, roll of pot-cheese and saucer of honey 
came to the parsonage kitchen from those of *' the people " who honoured 
and loved their domine and had a sincere liking for his nice wife. Homely 
•compliments were often brought to her from this and that notable 
housekeeper — praise that gratined her because it showed that she was a 
helpmeet, not a hindrance, to him who made her world. Nobody said 
to her, "Your are overtaxing your strength, enfeebling your nervous 
forces — ^perhaps shortening your life. Moreover — and to this you should 
give diligent heed — you are cultivating the affections at the expense of 
the mind ; guarding your idol from present inconvenience, it is true, but 
surely, if gradually, dividing his sphere from yours — making of your 
lives two, not one." 

She had never been brilliant or profound. She was sprightly and in- 
telligent, with a retentive memory and a commendable stock of facts and 
precepts gathered from school books and the ** course of reading " which 
■every theological student or graduate feels himself called upon to pre- 
scribe for his admiring betrothed. To please George and to render her- 
self more fit to be the companion of one so rarely gifted, she had ** kept 
Tip " her French and dabbled in Latin under the tuition of her brother- 
in-law. She had also penned weekly essays upon given subjects, or 
■abstracts of her latest readings, whicn were dutifully forwarded to her 
lover. He had thought them very charming, read in the light of those 
days — chiefly, it must be owned, because they were written at his request. 
Her chirography was graceful — ^her sentences grammatical. As to 
originality or strength he never expected or looked for signs of these 
essentials to a really good essay. He wanted a wife, not a pedant. He 
-w^as by no means insensible, as we have seen, to the reform she had 
Tvrought in his outward state. A man with his mouth and chin must 
of necessity like to be well fed and well kept. He had a home — orderly, 
oomfortable, tasteful. His daily fare was cooked to a charm and always 
daintily served ; his buttons and strings sewed on tightly ; his clothes laid 
ready to his hand, instead of being huddled in wild confusion in all 
sorts of unlikely places ; and his study hours were religiously respected. 
.AJl this he perceived and was grateful to her to whom he owed these 
a,<iyantages. He was Ejection ate in disposition, and if his married life 
^viras not the scene of unmingled rapture he had pictured it to himself in 
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his boyisli visions, wlien lie quoted Moore by the page and Byron by the 
canto, he was honestly attached to his blue-eyed ** angel in the house ** 
— this was his favourite title for her — enjoyed the petting and adoration 
he received from her, and was benign and loving in return. 

Nor was he wholly neglectful of her intellectual culture while devoting 
so much time and thought to his own. Almost immediately after their 
establishment in the cottage, he had be^un a system of fireside readings- 
which were maintained with tolerable regularity. Annie made a 
pleasant picture to his artistic eye, as she sat near him, her fair head 
bent over her needle, while he read aloud in some instructive book selected 
by himself — always instructive, even when it was Bacine or Yirgil. He 
would polish up her French and Latin at stated intervals in this way, and 
introduced in their turn to her notice and understanding treatises upon 
natural and mental philosophy, rhetoric and history. He never cate- 
chised her, for he was too true a gentleman to treat her as he would a 
thoughtless, idle child, and he believed implicitly in her attentive mien 
and the apparent pleasure with which she listened. She always thanked 
hiTTi wannly at the close of the sittiQg for ** the treat he had given her.'* 

** You are so good, darling," she would subjoin, ** to bestow so much 
time and pains upon me ! I cannot tell you how I enjoy these dear home 
evenings. I look forward to each aU day long." 

She did not add that it so rested and charmed her to be with hiin in 
the seclusion of their own dwelling that she would not have been dis- 
contented had he slept away the hours in his easy -chair, so long as he 
was in her sight ; that his voice was such perfect music in her ear she 
would have listened enchanted had he discoursed in Greek or Hebrew. 
How was he to suspect that his French and Latin authors were quite a» 
obscure to her understanding as Homer or Isaiah in the originals would 
have^been ? nay, more, that his scientific and art-treatises were but one 
degree more intelligible ? She had fallen into the habit of following out 
her own reflections and fancies, while he imagined that he was improving 
her mind by the strong meat he digested with ease and delight. While 
his accents caressed her hearing and calmed her whole being, she had 
hopeful meditations upon to-morrow's dinner and next week's wash and 
Friday's mending; how she could alter the flounces upon her last- 
summer's grenadine and make it long enough for this year's fashion, and 
there would be one thin dress for church and company ; how she could 
make new bosoms and wristbands for the most worn of George's shirts 
out of a piece of flne linen left over from her wedding clothes ; how, if 
he would only take tea out two evenings this week, she could make the 
butter ** last " until Saturday's churning; how glad she would be when 
the cow should '* come in" in June and they have an abundance of milk. 
With plenty of milk and eggs, one could get up so many delicious and 
inexpensive dishes ! Paltry, ignoble dreams and plans they were all of 
them, but her life was made up of such trifles. They were matters of 
moment — ^almost of life and death to her. They meant bodily comfort 
and strength to her husband and herself, and were interfused with such 
wifely piety, such purity and singleness of desire for his welfare, hift 
happiness, that the recording angel could not write them down as mean 
or trivial. 

Moreover, she was too weary to bend her mind to anything else. 
Her back ached, her shoulders were stiff, and her fineers were growing 
rough and awkward at the fine sewing in which eSlc used to be an 
adept. She never complained of these dlBoomforts. That was not the 
way to help George, and these three words were her talisman in seasons 
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of perplexity and toil. He had to work hard, she was continually re- 
minding herself when her feet grew heavy and her head unsteady, and 
could she be recreant with such an example before her P She liked to 
have him read to her in the evenings, for sne was too tired to talk much, 
and since the family mending and making must be done, she could 
hardly have kept awake but for his presence and ike full, heartening tonea 
that cheered her as the Arab's chant enlivens his drooping beast of 
burden. 

{To be continued.) 


"WHIP THE OLD GBAY." 

A FABMER was taking to market a heavy load, drawn by a four-horse 

team. On the level road, all went well. But when they came to a long^ 

hill, and the weight of the load became more evident, three of the 

horses refused to pull. The fourth, a " wheel horse," a gray of less 

spirit and beauty than the others, kept his traces straight, and put out 

all his strength to pull the load up tne hill alone. He could not move 

the waggon an inch forward, though he kept it from going to the level 

below. In vain did the driver apply his long whip to the balky steeds. 

Every stroke made them the more unwilling or unable to pull together, 

and at length to pull at all. Provoked by the delay and excited by the 

stubbornness of the horses, the farmer who sat on the middle of the load 

shouted to the driver : ** Whip the old gray ! ffit the old gray ! " It is 

needless to add that the old gray was whipped ; but the load did not go 

up the hill. While that farmer was a wise man, his wisdom did not 

show itself just then. We will drop him. But we beg leave to say, 

that Old Grays are whipped by others than farmers and teamsters. 

Keaders, did you ever whip your old grays ? 

Some day, a preacher finds that his people are in the habit of comings 
late to church. A few are in time ; they always are. At the bemmiug 
of service the minister looks over the scattered audience, and is indignant 
that so many are tardy. He proceeds at once to administer a deserved 
rebuke. But the tardy ones nave not yet arrived, to be edified by hia 
remarks. The pimctual ones hear the reproof, and — that pastor ia 
whipping his old grays ! 

There comes a dark, dull, stormy Sabbath ; and few people are out to- 

churcli. It happens to be just the time when the pastor is specially 

prepared, — in fact, has (even he will admit it) a first-rate sermon. He 

is mscmpointed to find so few ; indeed is somewhat out of humour. The 

few -who are present are just the ones sure to be at church every Sabbath* 

They come because they love the Lord, the Sabbath service, and their 

pastor. But he forgets all that now; the one fact that so many are 

absent provokes him, and in a sarcastic way he speaks of his people as 

"fair-weather Christians, and foul- weather sinners." That pastor is 

ifrhipping his old grays ! 

Not many attend the regular church praver-meeting. The minister is- 
justly troubled, when — ^week after week — ^he sees the same little band, 
bixt no others. Those few are his most faithful workers. He has reason 
to bless God for them. He often does. But ministers are not perfect ; 
they are not even always wise. He grows discouraged after a while^ 
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that others do not come and the meetings grow monotonous. So, some 
evening,^e proceeds to make the meeting lively (?) by scolding those who 
are present, because others are absent. He, too, is whipping his old 
grays ! Is it not a proof of the subduing influence of the gospel, when 
noble and spirited Christian men and women can quietly take these 
undeserved reproofs of a disappointed man, without talking back in 
meeting P 


A WEEK'S WOEK. 

BT THE R£V. E. 8. HERBICE, D.D. 

It is the easiest thing in the world for a minister, especially in a large 
village or a city, to get in the way of laboriously doing nothing. It is 
just as wearisome as it is to do much, but not satisfactory. No one rule 
is applicable to all positions, or practicable for every man. Perhaps any 
harness at all will rub a little, especially at first, but it soon becomes not 
only tolerable, but indispensable. I cannot teU what would be a useful 
scheme for you in your parish, but simply by way of a hint permit me 
to give you the habit iato which I have gradually settled as best for me. 

Monday is given to doing up the odds and ends which accumulate 
during the week, and which have no right to intrude upon more serious 
work, such as letter-writing, committee-business, light enough and 
various enough to give some relief from the tension of Siuiday. 

Tuesday is devoted habitually to pastoral duty, calling upon the sick, 
the poor, the afflicted, those who for any reason are in need of sympatiiy 
or coimsel. Make a day of it from morning till night. Devote it all to 
the study of your people's needs. I find that I need such a day as much 
as my people do. Generally it is the most satisfactory day of the week ; 
you get sermons out of it, and your people get sermons out of it, better 
than any that you preach from the pulpit. It sives a missionary aspect 
to the minister's life and gives him opportunities to do a kind of work 
which the formalities of the pulpit wol not always allow. You will 
gather some hand-picked fruit, you will become wise in the aspects of 
human life and Cnristian experience. Your life will become most 
tenderly woven into the lives of your people. Your roots will strike 
deep and spread wide, and your own spiritual life will grow thereby. 
But do not let it be frittered away in mere sociabilities. Go to ministery 
to help ; keep that uppermost always. 

Wednesday y I give to reading ^ and that, too, the" whole day. Not like 
a bee in a clover-field, but settle down to it after breakfast and master 
something. That too is satisfactory. 

Thursday begins the work which looks immediately towards the 
Sabbath. Your text or theme has already come to you, perhaps from 
the Sunday preceding, perhaps from Tuesday's calls, perhaps from the 
reading of the day previous. All day long now the exegesis, the 
Analysis, the critical study, the brooding thought, the mental 
conception. 

Wifli Friday morning, the orbed thought arises upon you sharp and 
clear, and you are turning its reflection upon the written page, and so 
on Saturday, until the work is done. 

Of course there will be interruptions to modify this scheme more or 
less, but after a while your people will learn the plan and respect it, and 
time their claims upon you accordingly. 
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EPIPHANY OP OUB LOBD. 


THE yisrr of the magi to the infant Messiah. 

St. Matthew ii. 1-12. 

I. The Heavenly Signal. 

In the first chapter of this gospel we haye the story of the birth of 

Jesus Christ. Gk>d wanted men to know and reaUse that a Saviour King 

had been bom, and so He sent a heavenly host of angels, who made 

it known to the shepherds in the field, when Jesus was eight days 

old, .His parents took Him up to the temple to present TTim to the 

Lord. There, too. He was recognised by Simeon and the prophetess 

Anna as the Light of the world, the Redeemer in Israel (Luke ii. 8-17, 

and 25-38). But God designed to let the Oentiles as well as the Jews 

hear the joyful tidings. He therefore gave an heavenly signal to 

wise men in far distant Persia, that a wonderful event had taken 

place. There they saw a Star in the East, and in some way were 

informed that that was the signal that the King of the Jews hsA been 

bom.* There was yet another signal needed to guide them to the 

Saviour, and that was to be found in the Bible. If you will look in 

Micah V. 2, you will see that the prophet teUs exactly the little village 

where Christ was to be bom. Now the prophet Micah lived over seven 

hundred years before Jesus was bom, and could not possibly have 

known of himself where the Saviour would first see the light of the 

day. Some foolish people think that it is hardly possible that God should 

have made a special stao: just to guide men to the Saviour. But that is 

no more wonderful than that God should reveal the birth of Christ to 

men centuries before it came to pass. So then we have in our lesson two 

heavenly signals announcing the fact and the place of Christ's birth. 

* Vbb. 2. " Where is He that is bom King of the Jews ? " King of the Jews 

is one of the Messianic titles of the Lord. Their reason for asking this is given 

in the next clause, " We have seen Sis star in the £ast." It is to he noted here 

tliat the word translated *^East^^ is more properly to be rendered "in its 

rising y^^ being in the singular and not in the plural. The reason which led them 

to associate this appearance of a star with the birth of Christ was probably 

founded on the prophecy of Balaam (Num. xxiv. 17) and that of Daniel 

(Lz:. 24-26), and the universal opinion current in the heathen world that a king 

-wJxose monarchy should be over the whole world was to arise in Judea. There 

SLTG various explanations of the nature of the star seen by these magi ; but it is 

difficult to determine them satisfactorily without knowing on what principles 

of interpreting the motions of the heavenly bodies the magi reasoned. Some 

-thixik: it to be a conjimction of the planets, some that it was a new star 

appearing for a short time and then vanishing, others that it was a sign 

inxraculously displayed to the magi alone. (See Smith's Bible Dictionary^ Vol. 

Ill-, Art. " Star-The Wise Men.*') 

VOL.. m. c 
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II. The obedienoe of the wise men. 

These men dwelt far from Jerusalem. Besides, they were Gentiles, 
and this child who was bom was to be King of the Jews. There were 
many reasons which might have been urged, why they should not go 
to seek for the yoimg child. They must have been very earnest men 
to sacrifice so much for the sake of finding Jesus. It was not easy to 
travel in those days. Then they had to go on foot, or on camels' backs, 
and the journey from Persia, where the men lived, to Jerusalem, must 
bave taken them some months. On the road they probably found many 
discoiu*agements, which would have turned back many a more faint- 
hearted set of travellers. But they persevered, and at last the walls of 
Jerusalem broke upon their sight. What must have been their astonish- 
ment when they reached the Jewish capital to find that almost no one 
knew anything about the new-bom King. In the very place where 
the people ou^t to have been most quick to discover the Messiah, they 
found them moat careless. But even tiien they were not discouraged, but 
pressed their inquiries until they found that seven himdred years before 
the prophet had foretold that Jesus was to be bom in Bethlehem. Then 
they started again, and lo ! to their great joy the star went before them 
till it came and stood over where the yoimg child was.* 

III. The joyful eesult. 

So at last, after weary months of travel and sesirch, the wise men were 
rewarded. They came into the house were Mary and Jesus were staying, 
and when they saw the child they fell down and worshipped Him. We 
do not know how much of the truth concerning CJhrist God had revealed 
to these men. But we see that they had been taught enough to feel that 
it was right for them to fall down and worship Him. Then they gave 
TTiTTi the gifts which they had brought all the way from Persia (ver. 11). 

* Yeb. 9. It is this verse which has given most difficulty to the interpreters. 
'* The star which they saw in the east, went before them, till it came and stood over 
where the young child was.*^ This seems to forbid the idea of a celestial body or 
a planetary conjunction, since ordinarily such a one appearing in the zenith 
would be above the observer wherever he might be. iSie interpreter has to 
choose between one of two theories — either the star was a luminous appearance 
seen only by the magi and actually guiding them to the house — and this is most 
in agreement with a literal rendering — or it was a true heavenly phenomenon, 
whidi coincided with their arrival at the home of Jesus. Neither solution is 
without difficulty, but the main fact that the wise men were supematuraUy led 
by a guide which they could not mistake, and which satisfied tiiem that they 
were right, is given with entire distinctness, and this is really the important 
fact. The manner of their leading is really no more essential for one to know 
than the number of the wise men, or the style in which they journeyed, or any 
other minor matter. 

The star (or whatever it was) reappeared to the magi, and they recognised it 
for the same they had seen before. The time of the wise men's visit is con- 
cluded generally to have been after the presentation in the temple (St. Luke 
ii. 27) ; and the precaution of Herod in slaying the children of two years of 
a.ge and imder, inthnates that the visit of me magi might have been near the 
anniversary of the nativity, a year after. 

Verse 10. ** When they saw the star they rejoiced with exceeding great joy." 
It is hardly possible to render the intensity of the original in English, literally. 
They Joyed a great joy, exceedingly. The words express the utmost capability 
of rejoicing. This shows their certainty of success, and implies that the 
gaidanoe, however given, was to them a perfectly sure leading. 
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We never hear again about these wise men in the Bible. God told 
them in a dream not to go back to Herod, so thev returned to Persia by 
another way. But we can hardly be wrong in thinking that the same 
God who had revealed so much truth to them would guide them into 
all the truth which was necessary for their salvation. 

Practical lessons. 

1. What was our first point P " The heavenly signcd,^^ Yes ; and we 
are more blessed than those shepherds or wise men were, because we have 
far more light than they. If they each had one signal telling them of 
Christ the Saviour, we have a hundred. This very record we are to-day 
studying is one of God's messages to teach us about the Son of God. We 
have all the prophecies. We have the whole story of the life of Christ, 
and of His death, and resurrection^ and ascension. We have the reve- 
lation of the glorified Saviour, and have heard His tender, last words, 
which were a message of love to us. So we cannot say that we have 
had no caU drawing us to seek the Saviour. 

2. When the wise men saw the star, what did they do ? They obeyed 

and followed, (a) They started without delay. Perhaps some would 

have waited for years, saying, '*0h I let the babe grow to be aman^ 

and then we will go to seek him." Not so these men. They went at 

once. This is just what God wants us to do. Heb. iii. 7, 8 ; 2 Cor. 

vi. 2. All of God's calls refer to the present, and there are no promises 

to those who propose to seek His face in tiie future. Tet many say, 

" I am thinking of giving my heart to Qt>d." Stop merely thinking of 

doing it, and BO IT. Start at once. What would we say to a man who 

saw a child fall into the river stood doing nothing to save it, but 

merely saying, '* I am really thinking seriously about saving that child ? " 

We should say, ** Tou wicked man fstop thinking about saving the child, 

and go to work at once to do something.^* 

(6) They persevered in the fact of great difficulties. Time, and money, 
and comfort had to be sacrificed. Perhaps they were often laughed at 
hy folks at home, and by travellers whom they met on the way. But 
they were in earnest. This earnestness is what God likes to see (Deut. 
vi. 5 ; Ps. cxix. 10 ; Luke ix. 62 ; Rev. ii. 7, 10). 

(c) When the wise men found Christ they gave Him the best they had, 

Xo^w God asks us definitely for one thing (Prov. xxLii. 26). He loves us, 

and nothing less than our heart's best love will ever satisfy Him. If we 

want to give Him a half of our heart and Ufe, He will not accept it. He 

tells us plainly that He wants our whole service (Matt. vi. 24). And 

just as we ought to give to Christ our hearts, so we ought to give them 

to "FT^Tn in the early days of our life. Not when our best years have been 

given, to the service of Satan, To calctdate to enjoy this world, and then 

repent in old age, and give the dregs of our life to Christ, is unspeakably 

mean. Our best things are not half enough to repay one farthing of the 

debt of gratitude we owe Him. 

tiastly, we spoke of the joyful result. They were no more sure of find- 
ing tlie Christ for whom they sought than we are of finding Him if we 
soGk (I*rov. viii. 7 ; Jer. xxix. 13; Matt. vii. 7-11). If any here want to 
find Jesus, and are ready to begin at once, and seek with cUl their hearts, 
tliey ^v^nil not have to seek for months. Not for weeks even, nor for 
cLebyS' They may find peace and pardon to-day, A seeking sinner and a 
seeking Saviour never have to remain apart very long. Who, then, 
-^fnlX 1:>egin now and persevere in the search until they find Jesus the 
/gavioTix* of their souls ? A. F. Schauttleb. 

G 2 
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FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 


THE TONGUE AND THE TEMPEE. 

St. Matthew v. 33-48. 

Otjs New Testament lesson this morning presents two topics which T 
shall ask you now to consider. 

I. The christian law in begard to oaths. 

The words, ** Thau shalt not forswea/r thyself j btU shalt perform unto 
the Lord thine oaths,''* are condensed statements from fuller Mosaic pre- 
cepts (Lev. xix. 12, and Num. xxx. 2). Our Lord endorses both. He 
agreed with the Pharisees in maintaining that we are not to forswear 
ourselves, i.e., swear falsely, and also that, if we make a vow, i.e., 
solemnly promise anything to the Lord, we should fulfil it. But He 
did not agree with the Pharisees in the subtle and vicious distinctions by 
which they evaded obeying the true meaning of the prohibition in 
respect to using oaths. 

1. They argued that all kinds of oaths were innocent except two — 
viz., the oath that involved perjury, and the oath that involved pro- 
fanity by an actual use of the name of God. Hence they were accus- 
tomed to interlard and intensify their conversation with a deal of 
irreverent and impious language. They would employ the form of 
oaths in sweeping by a great variety of things, but deny that the oaths 
were real and sinful so long as the name of God was left out, or no false^ 
and perjuring declaration was made. 

2. Christ denounces these finely-spun distinctions (see especially 
chap, xxiii. 16-22), for He clearly discerned the spirit of profanity 
lurking in all their colloquial oaths, though framed ever so ingeniously* 
** Swear not at all,** He says, ** neither by heaven, for it is God's throne,** 
Heaven, according to the beautiful description by Isaiah (Ixvi. 1), is ttie 
residence of God — ^His throne. It is pervaded like an atmosphere and 
glorified beyond imagination by the Divine presence and efPcdgence. 
To swear by heaven was, therefore, in substance swearing by God Him- 
self. And in the same way to swear by the earth, which is God*s foot- 
stool, and which derives its beauty and importapice solely from H!im as^ 
its centre and governor, is in fact swearing again by Him. Nor was 
the oath taken by Jerusalem allowable. Towards the holy city the 
Jew reverently turned his face when he prayed, and probably, also, 
when he uttered an oath by it. Here, too, he either did not swear at 
aU, or else he swore by God, whose temple and worship gave sacredness 
to the city, and authority to the oath. And finally, to swear by one's 
head is equally foolish and wrong. Foolish because no man has the 
least power to create a single hair, or to change its colour white or 
black ; and wrong, because when one calls upon his head to witness an 
oath, he is in effect calling upon the omnipotent Being who created the 
head and maintains its existence. 

3. In opposition to this entire style of roundabout and frivolous pro- 
fanity, our Lord says : ** Let your communication he yea, yea, and nay, 
iiay. For whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil.** That is, all 
conversational swearing, however veiled by avoiding the direct mention 
of the name of Ghod, is wicked. And, of course, the grosser forms of 
profanity must be perfectly abominable to God, as they are indecent and 
shocking to every nght-thinking man. 
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4. It is not all kinds of oaths, as the Quakers maintain, bnt only 
colloquial oaths that our Lord condemns. Solemn appeals to GK>d under 
peculiar circumstances as a witness of truth are (dlowable, since they 
were made both by Christ and the apostles (see chap. xxvi. 63, 64 ; 
Bom. i. 9; Gkd. i. 20; 1 Cor. xv. 31). These examples, together with 
the fact that human nature is so prone to lie as to make an appeal to the 
omniscient God sometimes needful in order to get at the truth, are the 
authority for administering judicial oaths. And yet these are not to bo 
hghtly. offered, or irreverentiy taken. 

n. The chkistian law of betaliation. 

1. This is not found in the disposition to inflict the vigorous retribu- 
tion expressed in the old lex talioiiis of the Mosaic dispensation, " Eye for 
eye and tooth for tooth " (Lev. xxiv. 17-21). Our Lord does not say that 
tms maxim of law is wrong in itself, or in its proper application. He 
strikes rather at two abuses of it. First, it haa been perverted into a 
justiflcation of personal and private revenge. Individuals pleaded it as 
an excuse for taking the law mto their own hands, and for administering 
excessive and cruel punishment in return for injury, real or imaginary, 
received. Secondly, even as a public and judicial form, it might some- 
times be so employed as to be the instrument of private hatred and vindictive 
retribution. Hence, as a rule of private action our Lord would abrogate 
it altogether, and as a public form He would restrain its application when 
about to be made in the interest of vindictiveness or revenge. The 
interpretation of absolute non-resistance in all circumstances lacks the 
support of common sense ; for it would reduce believers into the helpless 
victims of oppression and robbery, and by inviting the worst elements in 
society to prey unmolested upon their fellows, would make social order 
and security for property and life impossible. The injunctions in the 
following verses are not universal, but special, and are to be obeyed 
iwdth wise reference to circumstances. Their spirit is obligatory. 

2. Furthermore, we are not to resist evil. This cannot mean that the 
evil-doer is never to be restrained, nor that the judicial penalty of crime 
must never be inflicted. Rulers are divinely orda5ned, and designed to be 
s, terror to legal transgressors (Rom. xiii. 1-6). Courts and penalties are 
imperatively necessary, as reason also assures us, to the very existence 
And happiness of society. Nor, again, does it mean that under no 
circumstances can a Christian seek redress by law. There may be cases 
Tvlien the Christian's opponent can be taught honesty only by legal com- 
pulsion, and when a lesson of honesty taught by the law is as needful 
and beneficent for him as it is for the instruction and warning of others 
Irke him in society. But while this is true, the Christian is not to resist 
-evil in the spirit of evil. Our Lord does not mean that we shall do 
even a right thing in a wrong way, or with a wrong disposition. Nay, 
xnore, the spirit by which we are to be actuated is to be one of forgive- 
ness and love, such as He Himself exemplified with marvellous power in 
■His own matchless practice. His distinctive doctrine is that we are to 
overcome evil, if possible, not by retaliation of force, nor of exact 
justice, but by an exhibition of gentleness, of forbearance, of magnani- 
mi'ty, of goodness.* If a man smites you on the right cheek, make him 

^ Revenge hurts both offerer and sufferer ; as we see in a bee which in her 
AXL^er loseth her sting, and lives a drone ever after. — Bishop Hall, 

I't is recorded of a Chinese emperor, that on being apprised of his enemies 
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ashamed and penitent by turning to him the other also ; if he pursues you 
at the law, and takes away your coat, show that vou are above his desire 
for revenge by giving your cloak also. According to the Jewish law, 
he could not get the cloak in any way (Ex. xxii. 26, 27). By giving, 
then, more than the law demands, you may cause him to doubt whether 
he is right and just in taking what the law does demand. If any one,, 
like a government officer, compels you to go one mile on some unre- 
quited message or other service, awaken him to a sense of the meanness 
of his tyranny by the contrast of your own free and voluntary service- 
in going two miles. By doing as much again cheerfully as he attempts 
cruelly to force from you, you will take him by surprise, set him to 
thinking, and win him over to a sense of decency, grateful appreciation 
and esteem. The meaning of the command, ** Oive to him that asketh- 
thee, and from him that would borrow of thee turn not thou away" is well 
brought out by Dr. Biddle thus : ** Our gifts and loans are to be regu- 
lated not by our convenience or even by the desert of the asker, but by 
his welfare, and are all to be made out of gratitude to our heavenly 
Father, whose example in this respect we are following." 

3. Nor is it enough simply not to resist evil. We are to meet hatred 
with the positive and all-conquering affection of love. The Mosaic law 
had said, ** Love your neighhour, or the children of thy people " (Lev. xix» 
18), and the Pharisees added by inference, ** Hate your enemies." But 
against such a rule our Saviour announces His supremely characteristic 
and transcendent principle of love. No other is so redemptive, so 
mighty as this. To be able to love your enemies, to bless them that 
curse you, to do good to them that hate you, and to pray for them 
which despitefully use you and persecute you, is to become irresistible. 
When Jesus Himself, lifted before the world on the cross, gave wonder- 
ful expression to this love. He began to draw all men unto Him (John 
xii. 32). The love of Christ constraineth us, because that while we were 
yet enemies He died for us. By imitating Him we become the children 
of the Father, who maketh H!is sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust ; and as children we 
display traits of character and conduct in absolute contrast to those of 
the publicans. We aim to be perfect as our Father in heaven is perfect. 
Though the best of us will faU far short of achieving fully this aim^ 
yet it is to be ever before us — ^the guide and inspiration of our lives. 

Pbactical lessons. 

1. The sin of perjury is said to be growing appallingly frequent. Only 
the sanctions of eternity pressed upon the conscience can show the 
abomination of lying lips. Moses and Christ both warn men against 
forswearing themselves, i.e., swearing falsely. 

2. While technical vows are no longer in harmony with the liberty of 


having raised an insurrection in one of the distant provinces, he said to his 
officers, '* Gome, follow me, and we will quickly destroy them." He marched 
forward, and the rebels submitted on his approach. AU now thought that he 
would take the most signal revenge, but were surprised to see &e captives 
treated with mildness and humanity. '^How! " cried the first minister, *^ is 
this the manner in which you fulfil your promise P Tour royal word was given 
that your enemies should be destroyed; and, behold, you have pardoned them 
all, and even caressed some of them ! " — ** I promisea," replied the emperor, 
with a generous air, ** to destrov my enemies; I have fulfilled my word, for^ 
see, they are enemies no longer; X have made friends of themj 
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the new dispensation, still the spirit of the tow by which one dedicates 
himself to IHvine service is as sacred and as useful as ever. 

3. Many persons, quite upright in other respects, array their conver- 
sation in the rags of the enemy, by using expressions that are in the 
nature of an oath without having its technical form. 

4. Outright profanity is a terrmle sin, as useless as it is hardening. It 
is serving the devil without wages. 

5. The thought that everything, in consequence of having been made 
by a Divine hand, is so sacred and precious as to be above careless 
mention in an oath, ought to elevate us to a higher interpretation of 
God in heaven and on earth, i.e., all nature. 

6. What a confession of man's proneness to lie, is his habitual appeal 
to Qt)d as a witness of the truth I If he were really good, he would 
speak the truth naturally and unconsciously. 

7. The law of retaliating love laid down by Christ shows Him to be 
the one and supreme Teacher. Neither Buddha, nor Confucius, nor 
Socrates ever attained the incomparable height of wisdom and power 
here displayed. 

T. S. DOOLITTLE, D.D. 


THE LIVING SACEIFICB. 

I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies 
a living saerijke, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service, — 
RoKAirsxii. 1. 

I. The eleven preceding chapters are wrapped up in this word — 
Thebefobe ; and their accumtdated weight is thrown upon our text. 
These chapters form our introduction. They may be epitomized or treated 
according to the preacher's judgment. In proportion as we know them 
are we prepared for our subject. 

St. Paul unfolds by logic, prophecy, and Scripture illustrations the 
marrellous plan of salvation through Grace. He magnifies the Attribute 
of Mercy. He shows how all blessings flow from it. *' Therefore ! hy 
the mercies of God, I beseech you brethren I " 

II. In this verse, it is said, the apostle leaves his logic, and begins his 
exliortation. Yet, the text itself contains three arguments for serving 
Grod, viz. : 1. The mercies of Gk>d. 2. Its acceptableness with God. 
3. Its reasonableness to God. 

1. The mercies of God WQ have mentioned. The subject may be ex- 
panded. Each soul can enlarge upon it with his own memory. All 
must feel that the gift of Jesus is the greatest mercy, and the greatest 
ajTgxiinent for serving God. We work, not that we may be, but because we 
are» saved. Not for the rewards, but by the mercies of God, I beseech 
yoix. 

2. It is acceptable with God. That is a great argument, and a g^at 
tlio'u.g'ht, too, that such creatures as we are can kindle pleasure in the 
breast of the Almighty. ShaU we withhold joy from the King of kings ? 
SfiaJl we give custress to the Lord of lords? "Grieve not the 
Spirit ! " 

3. " Which is your reasojiable service.*^ This needs no proof. Shall 
-^v-e j>rove that it is reasonable for the lawyer to practice law ; for the 
fannor to sow seed ; for the merchant to buy and sell? ShaU we prove, 
tliGTX, that man ought to do what he was made to do ; that the creature 
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ought to serve the Creator P That is his business. If he does not 
that, he fails as a man. His failure is complete. Like a book used for 
fuel : a failure as a book, and poor fuel. It is unreasonable and sad to 
see anything debased to sordid ends which was made for higher purposes. 
Sad to see the hull of a noble ship used for a wrecker's hut ; to see a fair 
garden become a swine pen ; to see a caged eagle with wing broken and 
feathers befouled ! Sad to see an immortal spirit bound by the habits 
and crippled by the passions of the world ! 

III. The Jewish sacrifice which furnished St. Paul with his figure, 
will furnish us with illustrations. 

1. The priest. He held his office by hereditary succession. But 
Christ hath made us all priests unto Qod and His Father. Priests must 
not neglect their functions. We have an offering; not for sin, for 
* * Christ hath in His own body, once for aU, offered up Himself for the sins 
of the whole world." Ours is a thiik-offering. The incense of a pure 
and holy life. 

2. The taherndcle. The priest offered incense alone in the Holy Place, 
seen only by God. Our sacrifice is in the holy place of the heart. But 
as the tabernacle could not contain the odour and the smoke which as- 
cended and became a token of the people's devotions, neither can the 
heart contain the evidences of our true sa<3rifice, but by them the eyes of 
many will be raised to heaven. 

Illustrations abound. Take John Newton's mother. After training 
him seven years, she died. He then became wicked. A blasphemous 
sailor for many years. But he never forgot his mother. Her voice, 
like an angel's song, and her face, like a star, came to him over the 
waves and years. The memory brought him to Christ. How zealous 
he was ! The conversion of Buchanan, Judson, Scott, Cowper, Wilber- 
force, and Legh Bichmond may be traced to Newton. Behind this 
great cloud of witnesses we see the obscure mother offering, in the holy 
place of her heart, the living sacrifice, acceptable to Qod. 

3. The aacrificey The primary idea of a sacrifice is not its cost. Sacer^ 
/acersy to make sacred. To sacrifice the body is to set it apart for 
sacred piuposes. '* Yield your members servants to righteousness, unto 
holiness." 

4. The offering. ** Present your body." It is difficult to say where 
body begins and soul ends : they are so interwoven. Perhaps body 
means all that man has in common with other animals. Not only limbs, 
bones and blood, but also appetites, senses, nerves, passions and ambitions. 
All these are to be sacrificed : i.e., consecrated. 

The Jewish incense contained many sweet-smelling ingredients, 
mingled with salt, the symbol of immortality. So should we offer all 
the members of our body, and with them, the soul, man's immortal part. 
Mortal bodies with unconsecrated souls will not do. Again it must be 
the living body. Many, alas, turn priest in the last hour, and, on the 
awful altar of the death-bed, offer up their dead bodies to God. The 
living sacrifice is acceptable 

5. The coat. With some this is the first concern. I was careful to 
say it is secondary. Yet there ia a coat. I speak not of money now, but 
of whatever stands between us and God. Is it worldliness, pleasure or 
fame P Whatever it is, that God requires as a sacrifice. 

Bo you hesitate P Is the bargain bad P Is wisdom better than gold, 
sweeter than honey P a way of pleasantness, a path of peace P Then go, 
sell all thou hast and buy it ! 
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Men do not hesitate to pay the price of earthly deliverances and bene- 
£t8. A sailor who seized the chain of a crowded boat, had his right hand 
cut off by the crew. He swam and seized it with his left hand and lost 
that. He swam and seized it with his teeth. Then, at their own risk 
the men saved him. Jesus, who knew, said, ** It is better for thee to 
enter into life maimed, than having two hands to go into hell." 

In early Irish history, O'Neal rowed against another man for an island 
promised to him whose hand first touched it. O'Neal out off his left hand 
and threw it ahead of him on the island. This for an earthly inheritance ! 
How much more, then, for the ** inheritance incorruptible, and unde- 
filed, and that fadeth not away ! " B. S. Barrett. 
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EEMEMBEANCE THAT TEOUBLES. 

I remembered God and was troubled. — Psalm Ixxvii. 3. 

Asaph here utters a common experience, causing in many an aversion 
to reflection and self-inspection. Thinking upon our origin and future 
leads to thoughts of God, and this produces trouble of mind. Hence men 
often try to believe there is no God. There are various forms of unbelief, 
speculative atheism, rationalism, &c., but the more common form is that 
of the " fool '* who ** says in his hearik, there is no God." The proposi- 
tion I present is : That the calm study of God by an unregenerate soul is 
prodtictive of unrest, 

I. We learn that God is holy. The Bible presents Him as a being of 
perfect holiness. It is instinctive in the sinner to dread the presence of 
One who is holy. There is a mutual antipathy between the holy and 
xmholy. Hence the knowledge of God as holy is productive of a sense 
of sin in the heart. In light we see filth not visible in the dark. The 
oonviction of sin and sense of sin produces trouble of mind, for the 
ainner knows God cannot look upon sin with allowance, even though 
Christ is come to render pardon possible. It troubles the sinner to know 
that a holy Qod sees him. 

II. Connected with God's holiness is His justice. The latter results 
from the former and is essential to the Divine Being. The Bible com- 
pares this attribute to fire which changes and piirifies. God cannot 
chang'e. To holy beings these attributes are a cause of joy, but to the 
sinner they are the reverse. Like the sword of Damocles they ever 
hang* over him, and by his side is ever the recording angel. The cata- 
logue of his sins increases despite his best endeavours, while unpardoned 
through Christ. All this disquiets (text). 

HI. God is remembered as omniscient. Let the guilty one know that 
lie is suspected, and those suspecting are to him a dread. More are 
they a dread who find out and accuse him. God recognises and makes 
sins visible, catches thoughts, words, and acts ; sins accomplished and 
meditated only. The God who must pimish sin — His attention fixed 
upon all, like a finished portrait seeming to see every one beholding — 
cannot but alarm the sinner. He must become as Asaph, ** troubled.*' 

±V. Then God is also omnipotent. His power holds the planets in 
^lieir orbits and forms the dewdrop into a sphere. It flashes in the 
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blazing bands of Orion and lights the meadow with its morning beams. 
TTia power is so infinite, how must it impress ns ! This power is oyer 
and for or against us. Truly must the sinner say, ** I remembered God 
and was troubled." 

The sinner is likely to think of God's mercy and goodness in contrast 
with TTia other attributes. Truly His mercy is the only hope for man, 
but He is not soft nor sentimental in character. The Bible speaks of 
TTia mercy, &c., but says He vrill by no means dear the guUty ! God is- 
not too tender-hearted to punish. His mercy is developed only in His 
plan of salvation in Christ. If man can turn his back upon Christ and 
yet hope for mercy from God, he surpasses devils in hardihood, for they 
even ** believe and tremble ! " 

Out of Christ, God is a consuming fire. If you even now reject 
Christ, you have reason to say, ** I remember Grod and am troubled." 
Will you remain in dread of Him who gives you aU you have ? ** As. 
ambassadors " in Christ's stead, we beseech you ** to be reconciled to God."" 
Your '* trouble " will cease and you will find eternal repose. 

J. W. Pbatt. 


WOEK AND WOESHIP. 

In diligence f not slothful f^in spirit, fervent, serving the Lord, — ^Boxaks xii. 11. 

It is important not only to do right things, but to do them in a right 
manner. This is the truth underlying vers. 6-12. Not only are we to 
be workers for God, in such ways as He in His providence has appointed, 
but we are to be active workers, yea, enthusiastic workers, remembering- 
always that we are serving the Lord, 

I. Work is a Christian duty. 

Work during the six day of the week is as much a duty as rest on the 
seventh. There are various kinds of employment, but no man or woman 
in health has a right to be without employment of some kind. An idle^ 
fashionable life is utterly irreligious. Those who have inherited or 
acquired property which exempts them from the necessity of labouring 
for their maintenance are not therefore exempt from work : they are 
set free for imselfish service of God and man. The obligation 
of work is manifest from the facts that the opposite of industry is in- 
dolence, and indolence is shameful and sinful. 1. Indolence brings the 
poor to destitution and misery. 2. It exposes both the rich and the 
poor to temptation. 3. It renders it impossible for men to be happy. 
4. It renders a heavenly life impossible. The life of heaven is a life of 
intense activity. God works (John v. 17). 5. It is directly opposed to 
the example of our Lord. 

II. It is the duty of Christians to surpass att. other men 

AS WORKERS. 

If they are intelligent Christians, they will strive to siupass aU other 
men : 1. In the steadiness with which they work. 2. In the occt^rocy 
with which they work. So far as a man works by fits and starts, or ia 
a bungler, he falls short of the Christian standard. A Christian man 
will strive after the highest excellence in work for the following reasons : 

1. Because this is right. Whatever we perceive to be right we are bound 
to do, even in the absence of a command (James iv. 17 ; Rom. ii. 14, 15). 

2. Because it is plainly commanded (Eccl. ix. 10; Phil. iv. 8). 3. 
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Because otherwise it is impossible for him to *' adorn the doctrine of 
Gfod our Sayiour in all things ** (Titus ii. 10). 4. Because all our tasks 
are appointed by God. In them we are called to serve Him. 

m. Work and worship are not opposed to each other. 

Thej are united in our text, and they may be so in daily Ufe. Dili- 
gence in the discharge of our secular duties is not incomx)atible with 
progress in the spiritual life. Business Tnay push religion aside, but it 
need not do so, and ought not to do so ; and in a Chriatian man never 
will do so. So far from work and worship being hostile, they are 
necessary to each other. 1. Worship tvitlwut work is injurious to the 
souL Demonstrated by the experience of ecclesiastics. Mysticism, 
heresy, hypocondriasm, are found only in idle worshippers. 2. Work 
tuithaut worship is injurious to the body. Toil without any spiritual counter- 
poise soon breaks down the health. 3. Worship %mthout work hecortics 
work : the soul evaporates from it ; it becomes routine. 4. Work mny 
he uplifted into worship ; may be made a part of our spiritual service ^ 
and may minister to our spiritual strength. 

^P ^P ^P 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 


THE CENTUEION'S FAITH. 
Lttzb vii. 1-10. 

Of this miracle we have two accounts : one here, one in the Gospel 
appointed for this day, St. Matthew viii. 5-13. The account of the 
miracle itself is fullest in St. Luke ; the account of Christ's instruction 
based thereon is fullest in St. Matthew ; the two accounts should be- 
compared by the student. There can be no reasonable question that they 
are different versions of the same miracle, and there is no difficulty in 
harmonizing the two narratives. There is scarcely any more question 
that this miracle is not to be identified with the cure of the nobleman'» 
son reported in St. John iv. 43-54. Some rationalistic critics have, in- 
deed, confounded the two, but there is really little if any resemblance 
between them. One is wrought at Capernaum, the other at Cana ; one 
at the request of a court officer, the other at the request of a Centurion ; 
one probably for a Jew, the other certainly for a Boman ; one on behalf 
of a son, the other on behalf of a servant : one for a petitioner who 
invites Christ to come to his house ; the other for one who deprecates 
His doing so; one affording an illustration of remarkable faith in a 
heatlien, the other the development of faith from small beginnings in an 
Israelite. 

The Centurion was an officer of the Boman army answering to our 
captain, having under his charge a century, equivalent to our company, 
and containing from five to one hundred men ; his servant, as appears 
from the original Gh:eek, which uses in describing l^im the word " boy," 
was probably a body servant between whom and himself relations of a 
personal and a somewhat tender character existed. Instances of personal 
afiPectioii between an officer and his servant are more common in the 
niilitaj^ than in the domestic service. His disease was palsy, or paralysis ; 
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the latter is sometimes attended with severe pain, and this servant 
is described by St. Matthew as ** greviously tormented." Either the 
centurion or the sacred historian has left a hiatus to be supplied ; the 
meaning of the declaration of ver. 8, is this : I am under autiiority ; yet 
my servants obey my word : much more will disease obey your word with- 
out requiring your presence. According to St. Matthew, Christ not only 
recognized the faith of the Boman Centurion, but drew the contrast 
between his faith and the want of faith in the Israelites, decl€mng that 
many heathen should be received into the kingdom of God because of 
their spirit of devout trust and confidence, and many who were naturally 
the chUdren of the kingdom should be cast out. Jesus also declares to 
the centurion that the servant is healed ; but this declaration, reported 
Tjy St. Matthew, is omitted by St. Luke. 

PracticaIi thoughts. 

1. Three estimates of character stand here in instructive contrast; the 
•centurion's estimate of himself, the Pharisees' estimate of him, and 
Christ's estimate of him. 

(a) The centurion declares ** / am not worthy,^* He has a humble 
opinion of himself, and recognizing the fact that he, as a Gentile, is not in 
•covenant with the God of Israel counts himself unworthy of the pre- 
sence of the Messiah, whom he believes Jesus of Nazareth to be. To 
enter a Gentile house would have rendered Jesus unclean, and it may be 
that the centurion has this principle of the Jewish law in mind ; more 
probably he recognizes the fact of the difference between the Gentile 
And the Israelite, and counts himself, as a Gentile, not worthy to be the 
host of one whom in his heart he honours as he honours Christ. Christ 
is most apt to come to us with benediction when we think ourselves least 
worthy of His coming. 

(b) The Pharisees count the centurion worthy because he loves the 
■Jewish nation and has built them a synagogue. They measure him not 
by his real character, not by the services he has rendered to humanity, 
not by the honour which he really pays to God, but by the assistance 
which he has given to them in building up their own denomination ; this 
is now, as then, the ecclesiastical estimate of human nature. 

(c) Li contrast with this is Christ's estimate, who counts him worthy 
because of his faith; worthier than the elders who recommend him; 
worthier than any whom He has met in all Israel. The fundamental test 
of character, according to Christ, is the principle of faith. 

2. The nature of faith as Christ requires it is illustrated by this incident. 
It is not knowledge of or information about Christ ; it is not at all pro- 
bable that this heathen centmion had an understanding of the Trinity, 
the Divinity of Christ, the Atonement, or anything of that sort ; Christ's 
nature was not apprehended by His own apostles until after His resurrec- 
tion ; there is no reason to believe it was apprehended by this Gbntile 
army officer. But : 

(a; He does believe in a Divine and supernatural power ; a power 
superior to disease, a master even over death ; in this respect his ex- 
perience was in strong contrast to the Roman scepticism of that age. 

{b) He had a humble estimate of himself and an exalted estimate of 
One whom he knew only by the purity and the moral worth of His 
teachings ; in this respect his experience was in strong contrast with the 
military pride of Home. 

(c) He had the moral resolution to act in accordance with this faith ; 
to apply to One in whose character he had confidence ; to do so openly 
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and publicly, with confession of his faith in this Jewish Rabbi, facings 
for this purpose the contempt which the Komans entertained for the 
whole Jewish race ; in this respect he showed a moral resolution which 
was in strong contrast with the moral cowardice which was characteristic 
of the degenerate days of Rome. A reverential confidence in a divine 
power, a humble estimate of one*s own character, and moral resolution 
to act in accordance with one's convictions ; these are the elements which 
enter into the faith which Jesus Christ here conmiends. 

3. The power of Christ : He heals the absent by a word. It is im- 
possible to explain such a miracle as this by natural means; as, for 
example, by the magnetic personal influence of Christ over the sick, for 
in this case the sufferer did not see Christ, nor know of EEis promised 
help. Disease still obeys the Divine voice. If by a message I ccm 
summon a physician to cure my child, why should I not believe that by 
prayer I can summon the Divine Physician and secure, when it is EEis 
wm, His larger wisdom and His greater power ? 

4. Christ answers the question which is often asked^ whether the heathen 
can he saved. He declares that they will come trooping in from every 
quarter of the Klobe, while many who count themselves as children of 
the kiQgdom, who are brought up within its boundaries and in the en- 
joyment of its light, will be cast out. This centurion is a typical, not 
an exceptional case. There is much reason to believe, and there is none 
to disbelieve, that many paganly educated possess the same germs of 
spiritual life which this man possessed, and need only a irimi1ii.r 
opportunity for its development and its manifestation. C. IT. 


THE RIGHT ROAD. 

And He led them forth hy the right way^ that they might go to a city of 
habitation, — ^Fbauc cvii. 7. 

These are tnany different roads in life — ^roads of (a) pleasure,^ (6) 
wealth, (c) ambition. — The end of these roads. Their joy, their misery. 

1. The bight road. — ** Led them forth by the right way."— The 
air-line of rectitude. — The road that leads to the Cross of Christ. 

2. The Leader. — It is important to have a good leader. ** He led 
them forth," &c. We need these elements in a leader: (a) Strength. 
Who is stronger than this mighty King of kings? &c., (6) Wisdom. 
He knoweth aU things, &c., (c) Tenderness. Christ taketh in EEis arms 
the little helpless child. Chnst is bolder than the bravest of earthly 
warriors, and yet tenderer than any child. He has aU the elements we 
need in a leader. 

3. The end of this road. — "That they might go to a city^of 
habitation," that is, heaven. 

Remember : 1. There is no entrance to the Eternal City except by 
this right way. 

2. T3ie Bible is the only guide-book for the pilgrim in this way. 

3. The Christian who is helped by his Leader should also freely help 
all w^eak and overloaded bretluren in this way. 

4. Always bear in mind the end of your journey — ^heaven. 

T. L. CUYLBR, D.D. 

Brevity. — If you would be pungent, be brief ; for it is with words as 
>\'ith sunbeams — the more they are condensed the deeper they bum. 
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THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL. 


A CONCLUSIVE ARGUMENT FOUNDED ON AN INDISPUTABLE 

FACT. 

I am not mady most excellent Featua ; but speak forth words of truth and soberness. 
Aots xxvi. 26. 

The conversion of Saul of Tarsus is a fact that demonstrates the truth- 
fulness of Christianity, and was of great service to the early church and 
the apostle himself. It is impossible for us to appreciate the relation of 
the world to the religion of Christ prior and immediately subsequent to 
the conversion of SauL It was an experiment. Those most favourably 
inclined looked upon its issue as exceedingly doubtful ; while the vast 
majority regarded it as a delusion, a cunningly devised fable, doomed to 
speiedy explosion. Satd would be called upon to address men who were 
already upon the theatre of action when its Founder was bom in poverty 
and obscurity; had continued to occupy positions of authority and 
influence during His eventful, and, to the world, somewhat doubtful 
career ; had seen Him upon the cross ; had survived His alleged 
resurrection and ascension; and so its whole history was compressed 
within the space of a few brief years. The point at issue was its 
truthfulness : around this the nerves of the early Church rallied. Saul 
entered the list to contend for its divinity, and he needed to know the 
ground upon which he stood and the weapons he was to use. 

The burden of the ministry at the present day is not so much to prove 
the truthfulness of religion, to convince the judgment and win the sinner, 
as to move the heart and induce action upon adinitted passions : not so 
much to deal with the head and right it, as with the heart and induce 
men to have it righted. Not so with Saul ; he had the head and heart 
of the world both against him. And he needed some living demons- 
tration of both its truthfulness and its power, and where could it be so 
available as in his own experience P And on two occasions, at least, he 
gave a distinct and detailed account of the phenomena that restdted in 
his conversion. Now, if this was a fact, it was a miracle of miracles ; 
it was God*s endorsement of Christianity. If it is not a fact, then 
its narrator was either an impostor or a fanatic or a dupe, or 
self-deceived. 

Was he an impostor 9 If so, what was his motive P Not wealth, for 
his pecimiary condition could not have been more desperate prior than 
subsequent to his abandonment of the religion of his ancestors. The 
system he embraced, the social standing of its Author and His disciples, 
the antagonism of its spirit and precepts to worldliness, his own life of 
toil and self-denial, and the results of his own life, forbid this supposition. 
Worldly honour was equally foreign to the cause he espoused, the 
character of its Founder, the social condition of His early disciples, the 
principles and precepts, the duties and trials the system involved. He 
already occupied a disting^uished position among the descendants of 
Abraham, and could not have expected equal honour among the disciples 
of the Nazarene carpenter. A life of ease and worldly pleasure, or the 
allurement of military or civil power, are still more impossible as in- 
ducements to embrace the cause of Christ. The change in his ecclesi- 
astical relations was not only without motive, but in the face and eyes 
of every motive that could influence a man of the world. For in em- 
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bracing the religion of Christ, as an impostor, he not only imperilled his 
interests for eternity, but for time. He entered upon a life not only of 
toil, but self-sacrifice, persecution — dying daily, and finally losing his 
head by the knife of the Koman executioner. A life spent in advocating 
And practising the severest virtues. I submit, it seems easier to believe 
in the physical miracle than to believe the character and life of St. Paul 
were the character and life of an impostor. 

Was he a fanatic 9 Every feature of his life and every element of his 
character disprove the charep. His prudence, his wisdom, his humility, 
that shone out so resplendently through his whole eventful life, his 
speeches and his epistles, prove beyond a doubt that he was no mere 
enthusiast. If Paul was a fanatic, then is there an utter confusion 
among all mental and moral laws, and the distinction between sobriety 
and fanaticism is for ever effaced. 

Was he deceived f By whom ? Self ? What led to self-deception ? 
Phenomena on the road to Damascus P How explain them ? On natural 
principles P If natural, what was there in them to lead to such a de- 
ception P If deceived by others, by whom P Not by the Jews. They 
could have no motive to practise a deception that would convert their 
most gallant champion into their most formidable opponent. Not by 
heathen. They could have no access to him, or influence over him. They 
cared no more for Christianity than Judaism. Not by the disciples ; 
they fled from him as sheep from a wolf. Who then ? Strange delusion 
that outlived aU the painful experience of his eventful Ufe, and was 
not dissipated by the horrors of martyrdom. If not an impostor, a 
fanatic, or a dupe, or self -deceived, what was he P An honest man, of 
rare gifts and requirements, and his account must be accepted as the 
true one. He relates a fact ; if a fact, a miracle of miracles. 

But there is another fact still more inexplicable upon natural 
principles: the change in his intellectual views. Saul was a firm 
'believer in Judaism, and one of its profoundest students. He profited 
^bove many of his equals in his own religion. A Pharisee of the strictest 
sort, he verily believed he might do many things contrary to the name 
of Jesus. Now, what so suddenly and violently changed his views on 
the road to Damascus, in regard to the relations of Christianity to 
Judaism P How happens it that all at once he discovers that the latter 
is the seed from which the former springs, and is burdened in 
ceremony, type and prophecy with the deepest Christian meaning and 
import P Admit the Chnstian interpretation, and it is explained ; deny 
it, and it is inexplicable. 

But there is still another fact of greater significance — the radical 

permanent moral change that took place in his experience. What 

changes the lion into the lamb, the fierce, bloody persecutor into the 

loving, devoted confessor P What gave him that new life, spirit and 

experience that he so constantly rejoices in and so graphically describes P 

T>o you say reformation f What chance for reformation in his character 

or life ? Did he not fearlessly appeal to them that had known him from 

liis youth up in vindication of the blamelessness of his life P And did 

lie not say of himself, as touching the righteousness of the law, that he 

Tvas blameless P 

Culture ? Had not mental and moral culture exhausted itself in him P 
Did he not stand before the world its most perfect creature P Had 
not the three great elements of society in the pre-Christian world — ^the 
IHebrew, the Gh:eek and the Eoman— contributed all their culturing 
ixifluences P He might have continued in the same school of teaching 
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until now, and he would have been only more intensely Saul — self- 
righteous, intellectual, polished, but Saul still. The confessor, the 
apostle, the tender, loving, devoted disciple had never been. 

Improvement? He might have continued to improve in the same 
direction and upon the same plane for ever, and he would never have 
emerged into the life, light and blessedness of a Christian experience. 
If in a different direction, what turned him in that new path ? If upon 
a higher plane, who lifted him to that plane ? And how happens it 
that reformation, culture or improvement did for him in three days 
what they had failed to do in thirty years ? There is but one solution 
of this fact; he was changed by the power of Divine Grace through 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ; and so the conversion of Saul of 
Tarsus, involving a physical miracle and a universal mental and moral 
change, stands for ever an incontestable demonstration of the 
truthfulness of the Christian religion. 

T. A. M. Chapman, D.D. 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 


THE ALL-SEEING GOD. 

FSALM CXXXLX. 1-12. 

The psalm of which these verses form a part is inscribed to the Chief 
Musician, and so was intended for public worship. It is entitled, ** A 
Psalm of David," and though some have preferred to regard it as the 
composition of another, who belonged to the era after the Captixity, 
there does not seem to us to be sufficient force in the reasons advanced 
by them to set aside the weight that must be conceded to the title itself. 
There is nothing in it which David might not have written ; but on the 
contrary, the views and feelings which it expresses are such as we might 
have exi)ected from one who had the spiritual insight and poetic fervour 
for which we know that David was distinguished. It is indeed a noble 
production. We may not perhaps go so far as Aben Ezra, who styles it 
*' the crown of all the Psalms," yet we must agree with Perowne when 
he says : ** Nowhere are the great attributes of God — ^His omniscience, 
His omnipresence. His omnipotence — set forth so strikingly as they are in 
this magnificent psalm. Nowhere is there a more overwhelming sense 
of the fact that man is beset and compassed about by God, pervaded by 
His Spirit, unable to take a step without H!is control ; and yet nowhere 
is there a more emphatic assertion of the personality of man as distinct 
from, not absorbed ia, the Deity. This is no pantheistic speculation. 
Man is here the workmanship of God, and stands in the presence and 
imder the eye of One who is his Judge. The power of conscience, the 
sense of sin and of responsibility, are felt and acbowledged, and prayer is 
offered to One who is not only the Judge, but the Friend ; One who is 
feared as none else are feared ; One who is loved as none else are loved." 

It is divided into four stanzas, of six verses each. To-day we shall 
not be able to consider more than the first two of these. We have in 
the first the omniscience and in the second the omnipresence of God. 

I. God's omniscience. 

We are taught here that God knows everything about us. He *' looketh 
upon the heart," or, as it is (verse 1), '* He has searched us and 
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known." Every moyement which we make is a matter of His cognition » 
and though He is miseen by us and may thus appear far off He under- 
stands our very thought. Or perhaps the meaning of the phrase, 
*'Thou underatandeth my thought afar ojf," may be, as Dean Johnson 
(Speaker* 8 Commentary) seems to prefer, '* Thou knowest my thought afar 
off, before conceived in the brain, and before it is uttered by the tongue." 
We cannot keep anything secret from the All-seeing. Neither our 
paths, nor our words, nor our thoughts are hidden from Him. We arc 
surrounded by Gk)d. And though we cannot understand how all this 
can be true, tiiat does not alter the fact. 

II. GOD*S OMIOPRESENCE. 

This is set before us in a strain of most exalted poetry in verses 7-12. 
There is no place where Gk)d is not. In heaven or in Hades ; in tho 
remotest east or the furthest west ; on land or on sea ; in the darkness 
or in the light, He is at our side. When the sneering infidel said to the 
Christian boy, ** I will give you a dollar if you can tell me where God 
is," he was well answered, in the spirit of this psalm : ** I will give you 
ten dollars if you can tell me where He is not." 

But passing from the exposition of these verses to the use which we 
should make of the doctrine which they express, let us remark (1) that 
there is much in this truth to alarm the careless and to appal the 
hypocrite. 

But (2) there is in this omniscience and omnipresence of God much to 

comfort and sustain the heart of the believer. It is in this sense that 

the statements in the psalm before us are to be imderstood. The 

exclamations made ^in these verses are not those of terror and alarm, 

but rather of trust and satisfaction, as if the singer had said. Since Gk)d 

is thus near to me, 

No real hann can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 

The Christian does not think of God as a spy upon his actions, or resent 

the doctrine of His omnipresence as intrusive inquisitiveness, but he 

delights in the assurance that the Lord is by his side. The words, 

** Thou, Godseest me," so often used as if they were a warning to the 

sinner, were first employed by Hagar as an expression of her gratitude 

for the appearance of Gfod to her by the fountain on the way to Shur, 

when He made the promise that Ishmael should be a great nation (Gen. 

xvi. 7-13). They are not, therefore, expressive of alarm, but rather of 

delight ; and every true believer can appropriate them in that sense. 

For the liOrd is as near to those who love HLm now as He was then to 

Sagar ; and if we could only remember that, we should be delivered 

from despondency and encouraged to stand fast before all our spiritual 

adversaries. The child is not afraid to venture even in the darkest 

niglit w^hen his father is by his side ; and if we but realized that God is 

at our right hand, we should never be moved. For there is no help so 

available to us as His. With the speed of thought we may conmnmicate 

Tvitb. Sim. With unspoken ejaculation we have but to lift our hearts to 

TTiTTi, and He will respond. To whom, then, are we so near as we are 

to Trim ? He is to those who love Him a constant companion, friend 

and protector, One with whom I can enjoy the sweetest fellowship, and 

from vrhom I may receive the richest blessings. 

W. M. Taylor, D.D. 
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SECOND OUTLINE. 


1. We nave in these snblime declarations two of the most elementary 
truths of our religion ; God is everywhere, God knows all about me. To 
us these seem as obvious as the simplest statements of the multiplication 
table. But we know that vast multitudes of civilised men, to say noth> 
ing of barbarians, have been in ignorance of them, and that an immense 
step is taken in the intellectual and moral progress of any nation when 
they begin to be generally apprehended. Therefore, do not let us dis- 
miss them from our minds, as if they were truisms, to which men so far 
advanced and so busy as we are need not, and cannot afEbrd, to give any 
attention. 

2. For, moreover, these are two of the most wonderful truths that can 
engage the human mind, the omnipresence and the omniscience of God. 
Did you ever think of them at all P M3rriads of Christian people live and 
die without ever devoting to them one moment's intelligent consideration; 
at times they recall the facts to memory, but they do not think about 
them. But the mind is awed, uplifted, enlarged, refined in the very 
attempt to do so. 

Reflect on God's omnipresence. The dimmest because most distant star 
that can be discerned in the midnight heavens — God is therCf sustaining 
all its life, &c., and in aU the realm of space that lies between us and it, 
and in all the realms of space beyond it. How awe-inspiring is that ! 
An Arab said that every star shows where God has been, just as every 
footprint in the sand shows by which way a camel has passed ; yes, but 
it shows, too, where God is. But, reflect, God is here ; closer to me than 
you are, closer to you than yoTir friend sitting by you in the same seat. 
This is the house of God ; but He is with you in your house, in your office, 
&c. ; whatever we do, &c., we do in His presence. Everywhere with us, 
always with us, nay, " in Him we live, move, and have our being. ^^ That 
is an elementary truth of religion, but is it a simple one ? Is it a 
truism of which you can afford not to think P 

God's omniscience — ^what a vast, bewildering realm of thought is that ! 
Of the things that are knowable, how little does the most learned man 
know ! Enlarge the circle of the light of your knowledge, and you do 
but become conscious of the vastness of the circumference of the unknown, 
which to you is darkness. A knowledge that embraces all worlds, and 
everything and person in them, and every concern, action, thought and 
desire of each person, from the beginning until now ; an attention that 
is not confused or weakened by the multiplicity of the objects to which it 
is directed, that is fixed on each person as if the universe consisted of God 
and that person, and a memory which never lose» its hold of one fact that 
has been apprehended ; all this, and more, is included in God's omni- 
science. Is, then, that very elementary religious truth a simple one 'f 
Every circumstance of your whole past life, everthing you have ever done 
or said, every thought that ever had a moment's place in your mind — ^all 
you are thinking, wishing, purposing now — is included in God's know- 
ledge ; is that then a thing which you can afford to take for granted, 
passing on without giving any real attention to it P 

Uplift, then, these most elementary truths, "God is everywhere; God 
knows all about me," and let the gaze of your mind be fixed on them 
often, reverently, steadily, intently : THINK about them. 

3. It is in a vivid realization of these two truths that personal religion 
usually begins. We sin, because we forget GK>d ; the temptation, and 
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not the presence and knowledge of God, engrosses our attention ; very 
soon after, by any means, Gk)d is brought back to our remembrance, ap- 
prehension begins, apprehension grows into terror, and often, by the 
gracious operations of the Holy Spirit, is developed into repentance. In 
countless cases, "the /ear of the Lord,'* taking the word in its lowest 
sense, has been *' the beginning of wisdom." God's onmipresence and 
omniscience may be for years in a man's creed inert, a£Eecting him as 
little as arctic frosts or tropic heats afEect us, but the instant that their 
relation to himself is apprehended, personal religion, or the course of 
*' presumptuous sin " which ends in reprobation, commences. 

4. Elementary as these truths are, no man ever outgrows the need of 
realizing them, for, 

(1) All the terrors of the Lord are concentrated in them ; and we need 
to be deterred from evil. In these days, scorn is cast upon fear as a guid- 
ing motive in life ; it is not the highest, and it is better far to be guided 
by love, but no wise man will cast away this safeguard. True, it will 
not suffice to bring us into havens of true blessedness because of true 
nobility ; but at least it is a useful anchor to throw out when upon us 
are blowing those blasts of temptation that would drive us into quick- 
sands of shame or on rocks of ruin. If any man thinks he can dispense 
with fear, he needs the admonition in 1 Cor. x. 12. 

(2) It is in them that God's people have ever found the surest support 
and stimulus in the discharge of the most common and the most toilsome 
duties of life, and in making the most heroic sacrifices. In their hearts 
** the love of God hath been shed abroad ; " love is the constraining power 
of their life, and love serves and suffers and sacrifices best when it knows 
that the loved one is near and knows. The approval of the loved one, 
which is impossible without knowledge, is the ample reward for the 
service and tiie sacrifice. Even in temptation the power of this principle 
is seen. How impossible is it to do that which cannot fail to become 
known to our loved one, and fill her heart with grief ! If it could be 
hidden from her, perhaps in our weakness and folly we might do the 
base thing to which we are tempted. So is the thought of God's 
presence and knowledge the safeguard of those who love Him (Gen. 
xxxix. 9). So in the discharge of the wearisome duties of life, 
bow it helps us to remember that God has appointed them, that 
Se stands by us as we perform them, and smiles as He sees us doing them 
faithfully and cheerfidly ** for His sake." It was by these very thoughts 
that ** the noble army of martyrs " were sustained when they were threat- 
ened or tortured by their foes, when they lay in cold, dark dungeons, 
when they stood on the piles of fuel which were presently to be londled 
beneath them, and refused the deliverance that was offered them. 

(3) In these truths all the consolation of God are concentrated. ** God 
is here — or there, and He knows ; " and, the heart goes on to reason, 
** being what He is, knowing, all else that is needful will come in due 
season." How helpful God's people have foimd these elementary truths, 
(a) In affliction, (b) In perplexity and distress, (c) When in a strange 
land, {d) When misrepresented and maligned, (c) In hours of anxiety 
concerning dear friends in distant lands. (/) When they were awed by 
a clear view of the difiiculties that beset them In the path to heaven. 
"Yea, when convinced of sin : some may think it would have been a com- 
fort to them then if they could have been assured that God did not know 
-fchem altogether, but it is this very thought which has led them in con- 
-trite hope to His feet (Heb. iv. 12-16). 

These are some of the things which these elementary truths have don 
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for God's people in all ages. Shall we ever outgrow the need of them ? 
Do we not need to keep them before us day by day ? 

5. In this very psalm, we are reminded that from a vivid realization of 
these truths certain practical results are sure to follow : — 

(1) We shall separate ourselves from the companionship of the un- 
godly. (Verses 19-22). 

(2) We shall long and pray for inward purity (verses 23, 24). 

^^ ^^ ^F 


WOMEN AND THE CHURCH. 

Thei^efore many of them believed; also of honourable women which were Greeks, and 
of men not a few. — ^Acrs xvii. 12. 

The gospel was received more readily by the Bereans than by the 
Thessalonians. The apostle accounts for this by saying the former were 
** more noble " than the latter. This he substantiates with the fact, that 
hearing the word they made earnest with it, and investigated the truth 
of what they heard. Readiness to investigate the truth of the gospel is 
indeed a nobleness, and leads to its reception. It asks no blind faith, 
but challenges investigation and thought. 

Women are here first named, implying that they were the first to 
believe the gospel. This was and still is no uncommon occurrence. It 
is a warrant for us to consider to-day the special topic. Women and the 

Church, 

1. The fact is plain to observation, that women receive the gospel more 
readily than do men. There are few if any churches in all the land to-day 
—even in all the world — that would not prove the statement true. The 
first planting of the Church in Europe by the conversion of Lydia, the 
noble woman of Philippi, is repeated in all quarters of Christendom. 
The sisters in the f anuly in Bethany, the pious women in the company 
of the Saviour — last at His cross and first at his empty sepulchre — ^pro- 
phesy the faith of their sex. In the history of the Bible and of the 
Church, the piety, devotion, and service of women give lustre to their 

nobleness. 

2. Ui)on the basis of this fact, it is not flattery to say that women are 
more noble than m^n. We mean it strictly in the sense of the text — the 
gospel is the touchstone of human nobility. There are qualities belong- 
ing to their sex, fitting women above men to appreciate the gospel, and 
predisposing them to its acceptance. The last in creation cannot be 
inferior. Not indeed superior to men, yet differing ; if weaker, yet finer, 
in physical and mental organization. Though first in the faU, also first 
in relations, qualifications and promise to bring deliverance. The place 
their sex assigns to women demands the nobleness here considered — ^their 
relation to the family and society. 

3. From the premise now stated, we may properly affirm that women 
have special reasons for becoming Christians, Their aptness to receive the 
eospel with aU its benefits is presumptive evidence of their need of it — 
to satisfy their finer, quicker sense of right, truth, beauty, goodness, 
holiness, happiness. Their need of it to fulfil their mission in life, not 
Tt)y physical power, but by influence to train, mould, and govern the 
human family. Their silent power, jxrimary in the family, which is God's 
f imdamental order, runs through all the range of society, for weal or 
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woe. Their want of Christian character is a want of qualification for 
life's work, proportioned to the special measure of service it is designed 
to afford them — ^measures their unfitness in its various relations when not 
equipped with the preparations of the gospel. 

4. To the arguments now presented, we yet add that of women*8 ohli- 
gation to Christianity. Outside of the religion of revelation, physically 
the weaker, they were the burdened, the enslaved, the soulless. The 
most cultured and civilized peoples of other religions held women inferior 
— facts and illustrations are numerous. Their elevation to the side of 
man and equality with him they owe to the religion which is Qod-given. 
Christianity is the one basis upon which their elevation is guaranteed to 
them, and promises yet better things in future. 

We conclude with the necessary inference, that women, to be true to 
the best interests of their sex, to the claims of humanity, and of Gk)d, 
should receive the gospel with all its benefits, be members of the Church, 
and labour for her grandest success in the redemption of mankind. 

S. Mease, D.D. 

MEN AND THE CHURCH. 
Acts xvii. 12. 

Of the men in Berea, more noble than those of Thessalonica, not a 
few received the gospel at the hands of Paul and Silas. It is a matter 
of sincere gratitude that the same is true wherever the gospel has been 
oarried down to the present day. The inference, however, is that the 
number of men who believed was not equal to the number of women. 
This inference is confirmed by observation in the churches generally in 
own times. This unfortunate phenomenon is deserving of note and dis- 
cussion. In the name of the Master we would lift up the voice to the 
men of this day, old and young, that they heed the gospel to the extent 
of their personal consecration and service. 

1. Thcj fact cannot be questioned that men^a need of the gospel is as 
absolute as that of women. Depravity is as deep and real in their nature, 
effecting an equal estrangement from God and His ways. It produces 
in them unvaryingly the same evil fruits — disobedience a»d perversion 
of life. There is the same misery resulting to them from wrong and 
g^uilt — ^unrest and apprehension of evil. The law of sin in them is 
equally unvarying — death, both in body and soul. Their manly courage, 
strength and capacity leave them helpless as women in self-help ; for 
spiritual ends God's help alone will avail. They must find the same one 
remedy — the blood of Christ, which alone is tne cure for sin. To men 
the gospel is as much and all that it is to women — the power of God 
unto scdvation to them that believe. 

2. In the interest of the gospel the allegiance and service of men are as 
unconditionally required as those of women. The gospel is the one instru- 
mentality for the world's redemption, in mighty conflicts with sin. 
Against it are arrayed all the forces of sin and Satan, to resist and 
banish it. "Will men, strong and courageous, refuse to enlist, while 
women contend with readier will and in greater numbers ? The work 
of the gospel is great above every other, securing human happiness here 
and hereafter. In every nation and community, in every palace and 
liovel, in every individual heart, its work needs to be done ; wherever 
men are, there is a call to labour. Sin, crime, poverty, and suffering are 
devouring multitudes by reason of gospel work imdone, whilst men are 
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idling in the market-place. Will men, with stronger endowments and 
better advantages, look on, leaving the burden to weaker but better 
women ? 

3. Fidelity requires that attention be directed to the eml residting from 
men* 8 greater reluctance than women to a^^cept and promote the gospel. Were 
the men as ready to believe and confess the gospel as are women, the 
latter in still greater numbers would become Marys at the feet of Jesus, 
to adorn the female character — our daughters, wives, and mothers. 
They in turn equalled in number by the men. An increasing host of 
both sexes would flock to the standard of the cross. Then would be 
seen multitudes crowding into the temple gates, as doves flock to the 
windows. Men out of the Church sure hindrances to women who would 
enter, and often difficulties to such as have entered. 

The men are in the front ranks of the world's battle : why should they 
not be in the front as to numbers and activity in the battle for truth, 
salvation, and God ? 

S. Mease, D.D. 


A SPECIAL THEME FOR EACH TEXT. 

OiTE cause of trouble with some preachers, especially if they are in- 
experienced, is that they think they must always say all that is to be said 
upon any subject that they have in hand. For example, if they are 
about to preach on regeneration, they take the whole of that great 
subject, and then, when they come to treat of it again (and the Bible is 
so full of it that they must treat of it often), they go through the whole 
of it again, no matter what the text may be. Suppose such a preacher 
about to present this subject. He turns to the Bible for a text. He 
selects John iii. 3 : ** Except a rttan he horn againy he cannot Bee the kingdom 
of God.** The one theme of that passage is the inflexible, immovable 
necessity of regeneration ; and that should be the leading thought of the 
sermon. But our preacher takes occasion, from this text, to go through 
the whole of this vast subject in all its parts and details. Before long he 
takes Acts xxvi. 18 : ** To open their eyeSj and to turn them from darkness 
to light, and from the power of Satan unto God,*' The special subject here, 
evidently, is the nature of the change involved in regeneration. But our 
preacher, in this case, again goes over the whole subject of regeneration, 
in all its length and breadth. 

Once more he comes to the great theme. He takes Eph. iv, 24 : 
" That ye put on the new man, which after God is created in righteousness 
and true holiness.** Here the one leading idea is the greatness of the 
change. But again he treats of everything pertaining to the whole 
subject. Upon some other occasion he takes John iii. 7 : ** Marvel not 
that I said unto thee, Ye must he horn a^ain ; " and he goes over the whole 
ground once more, although the distinctive idea here is, that the doctrine 
of the new hirth is not to he refected hecause of its strangeness or mystery. 
Again, he takes John iii. 8 : ** The wind hloweth where it listeth,** &c., 
and ^ves another exhaustive sermon on the general topic, whereas, the 
specmc theme here is, the sovereignty and variety of the Spirit's work in 
regeneration. Yet again, he takes Psalm li. 10 : ** Create in me a clean 
heart," &c., and gives the same wide, full treatment of a text which 
teaches, above everything else, the particular truth that God ahove is 
the Author of the great change. J. M. Cbowell. 
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THE GOSPEL CONSIDERED AS A FULFILMENT OF 

PROPHECY. 

I7ie beginning of the Gospel of Jeatta Christ, As it is written in the prophets, 
— St. Mabk i. 1, 2. 

CoNCERNiNO the writer of this Gospel we find the following references r 
Acts xii. 12, 25, xiii. 5, 13 ; Philem, 24 ; Col. iv. 10, 11 ; 1 Peter v. 13. 

Mark was St. Peter's convert and companion. To this fact we owe- 
his gospel. It is a record of the addresses he had heard St Peter 
deliver repeatedly to heathen audiences, who knew nothing of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. The only thing that could arrest their attention, and induce 
them to consider what they heard, was to be told of A Son of God. To 
them there was no improbability in the appearance of such a being on 
the earth ; what was needed was to convince them, by a recital of the 
deeds and works of Jesus of Nazareth that in Him God had indeed been 
made manifest to men ; that He was indeed that Son of God who was 
the ** Desire of all nations.'* Therefore St. Peter spoke to them, not of 
Christ's descent from David, but of his power over Nature, over Demons, 
over Disease, over Death. As St. Peter spoke, St. Mark wrote. Accord- 
ingly, he commences his gospel as with a trumpet blast : '* Here begin 
the good tidings of Jesus Christy THE SoN OF GoD." Having thus gained 
the attention of his audience, he delivers his message. 

As in a genial spring, the trees in a fertile orchard put forth blossoms 
at every joint of every twig, so do St. Mark's opening words put forth 
suggestions on every side. But, passing by several tempting themes 
presented by them, I content myself with briefly directing attention to 
three facts, of which we are reminded by the very mode in which St. 
Mark introduces his great subject. 

I. God promised the Christian Dispensation before He 
established it. 

The glory of the Son of God was foretold by many prophets ages 
before it was manifested. For many generations God's best beloved 
ones lived in hope of it (Heb. xi. 39, 40 ; Luke x. 23, 24). This fact 
brandies off in two ways : — 

1 . It shows us that the Gospel is not a new and unexpected thought of 
God, Otod did not let the world go on for centuries in sin and misery, 
and then rouse Himself up to think how those evils might be cured ; He 
foresaw it all from the beginning (Rev. xiii. 8 ; Eph. iii. 9 ; Qel. iv. 4, 5). 
The ages that elapsed before Christ's advent were all ages of preparation 
for it, just as all the months of winter and of spring are months of 
preparation for the beauty of summer and the abounding wealth of 
antuxon. 

2 . Tt is God's method to elevate and save men hy hope. By the hope of 
deliverance He sustained His x)eople through all the centuries of their 
oppression and weakness, and us amid all the wearies of this present 
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life, He cheers by the expectation of that " rest which remaineth for the 
people of God." Among the mightiest of the moral influences exerted 
upon us are ** the powers of the world to come." Note what is said as 
to the purpose of the promises (2 Pet. i. 4). This Divine method of 
uplifting and ennobling human souls we should recognise. Upon the 
'* exceeding great and precious promises " that have been given to us we 
should meditate frequently, that our hope in God may be made intelli- 
gent and strong, and that we may be able to escape ** the corruption 
that is in the world through lust," and triumph over the trials by 
which we are beset. 

II. In the Christian Dispensation all the promises con- 
cerning it have been ftilfilled. 

Its beginning and its development were exactly "cw it ia written in 
the prophets " (Josh. xxi. 45). Remember that, and rejoice in the assur- 
ance that our ** God is true," and that all His promises are Yea and 
Amen. Whatever be the promise which your peculiar need makes 
specially important to you, confide in it witiiout fear (^ahum i. 7). 

III. The Christian Dispensation hastranscended all human 
apprehension of the promises concerning it. 

God's way of fulfilling His promises concerning the Messiah and His 
Kingdom was very different from what man had expected, and it was 
far grander. They interpreted the promises according to their poor 
measure, but He fulfilled them according to Hia measure (Isa. Iv. 8, 9). 
Hence, God being what He is — unchangeable, we learn how He will act in 
regard to the promises He has made to us. He will fulfil them — ^He 
will fulfil them all — but He will do so very differently, and far more 
gloriously than we expect. The fulfilment will be, not according to our 
interpretation, but accordiag to H[is interpretation of that which is 
written. Of this glorious fact let us be mindful when we are pondering 
His promises concerning the death of His people (Ps. cxvi. 15 ; Deut. 
xxxiii. 25 ; Heb. xiii. 5) ; concerning the results of the work of grace He 
has commenced in us (Phil. i. 6 ; Jude 24) ; concerning the rewards of 
His faithful followers (Rev. ii. 10, iii. 21) ; concerning the blessedness 
of the heavenly life (Ps. xvi. 11, xxxvi. 8 ; Rev. xxi. 3, 4, xxii. 3, 4). 

" Oh, how past'all utterance, happy, 

Sweet and joTful will it be. 
When they who, unseen, have loved Him, 

Jesus face to face shall see ! 
What will be the bliss and rapture 

None can dream, and none can tell. 
There to reign among the angels, 

In that heavenly home to dwelL" 


THE PREACHING OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. * 

St. Mabk i. 4-8. 

We hear little of John during the first thirty years of his life. All 
that is said of him during that time is contained in one sentence. (Luke 
i. 80). For thirty years he lived a life of retirement, spending most of his 
time in meditation and prayer. His supernatural birth, his quiet, ascetic 

*Cf. St. Matt. iii. 1-11 St. Luke iv. 1-18, and see Vol i. pp. 441M62. 
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life, his reputation for peculiar sanctity, united to attract to him the 
general expectation of the people that he was destined for some 
peculiar crisis. It was indeed time that some stem reformer should 
«ome forth to meet the demands of the period. 

The government was at this time, both in Church and State, in the 
worst hands. The imperial throne was filled by Tiberius Csesar, a man 
stained with cruelty and crime. Judea was suffering under the insolent 
and rapacious Pontius Pilate, while the High Priest Annas and Caiaphas 
•equalled them both in the unworthy manner in which they abused their 
sacred office. The people were broken-spirited and despairing, with 
little to hope for from the government or the priesthood. For more than 
four hundred years no prophetic utterance had greeted their ears, but 
now the long silence was to be broken. Suddenly, there appeared 
among the people a man clad in a rough tunic of camels' hair, girded 
with aleather belt, dwelling in the wilderness, subsistingon a hermit's fare, 
preaching with a bold and earnest fervour, denouncing the sins and follies 
of the times, and calling on the people to repent of sin and make ready 
for the coming of the Lord. The words of Isaiah, which predicted Mes- 
siah's coming, fell with strange and startling power from his lips, as in 
stem language he warned his hearers to flee from the wrath to come and 
predicted the approaching judgments of Gk>d. 

The appearance and address qf John greatly excited the people, and set 
them into inquiring who he was. The rumour was rife that this man 
might be the promised Messiah, and John might have put himself at the 
head of a popular party imder that name, but his ambition was only to 
prepare the way for One who was greater than he. It was glory enough 
for John, as it should be for all true ministers, to proclaim a coming and 
glorious Messiah, and warn the people to be prepared fer His a<Srent. 
John spoke of himself in the most humble and self -depreciating terms, 
but magnified the office and work of the coming Christ, proclaiming 
with equal fidelity the love and terrors which would characterize His 
ministry. 

John's appearance and preaching had great power with the people. 

His own work was almost done. The cruel and profligate Herod, rebuked 

by the fearless preacher for his gross iniquity, was soon to commit him 

to prison and to a bloody death. But '* man is immortal till his work 

is done." John was the meeting point of the Old and New Testaments, 

** the living link between the earlier and later parts of the Bible." He 

was a worthy successor to the old prophets in the majesty and severity 

of his manner and matter, and he well represented the Law in his 

searching and convincing methods. But in his intelligent, believing and 

loving devotion to Jesus, he was no less a type and representative of the 

spirit of the Gospel. 

Pkactical suggestions. 

1 . The plainest preaching is often the most popular preaching. This 
was true of the preaching of John the Baptist. It was plain even to 
severity, and faithful as it was pungent. His words were harsh, but the 
•consciences of his hearers responded to them, and they were constrained 
to Hsten even to unwelcome truth. So crowds flocked to hear this stem 
prophet of the wilderness, and all classes united in asking him, ** What 
shall i^e do ?** 

2. There is such a thing as " the wrath to cotnc," and men will do 
•wisely to flee from it. It is easy to say, and not so easy to deny, that 
the tvrath to come " spoken of by John referred to the temporal 
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calamities which were at hand, rather than to any judgment or retribu- 
tion in the great future. But, however that may be, reason and revela- 
tion, the laws of analogy and the fitness of things, the anticipatory 
warnings of conscience and the general sentiment of moral accounta- 
bility, imite to warn us that a time is coming when the immense differ- 
ence will be discerned between good and evil, ** between the righteoiM and 
the wicked y between him that serveth Ood, and him that aerveth Him not.** 
"We should be thankful for the solenm warnings of God's Word, which 
tells us ** ^0 flee/rom the wrath to come ! " 

3. True repentance is known by its fruits. 

4. The Law must precede the Gospel. Jesus comes after John. 

5. Kemorse is not repentance, though it may lead to it. A man may 
bitterly regret his crimes, but nothing less than a sight of the intrinsic 
evil and wickedness of sin leads to a thorough ** change of mind.*' The- 
best fruits of repentance lie in a practical reformation. 

6. Water baptism is far less important than the " baptism of the 
Spirit J** By whomsoever, or by whatsoever method, the outward rite 
may be performed,, it is the ** renewing of the Holy Ghost " which is of 
saving worth to the soul. 

7. The baptism of the Holy Ghost is a fiery baptism. Fire illuminates, 
warms and revives, purifies, shows the way of safety, and consumes the 
roots of things. Spiritual baptism enlightens the darkened mind; 
revives the lifeless affections ; purifies the polluted soul ; leads us ta 
Christ, ** the Way ; " and purges out the roots of sin in the heart. 

8. It is a test of good preaching that leads the hearers to ask — ** What 
shall we do?" 

9. He who has learned to know that he is a sinner will never think 
that Christ is too great a Saviour. John's preaching would have been 
poor enough if it had not pointed to Christ. 

E. P. RoGEBS, D.D. 


THE BAPTISM OF JESUS. 

St. Mabk i. 9-11. 

When the excitement caused by the ministry of John the Baptist wa» 
at its height, Jesus of Nazareth presented himself to John for Baptism. 
John did not know Him as the Messiah. He may or may not have known 
him as a man. His hesitation may be accounted for by the dignity and 
superiority of unsullied purity, appearing in the person of the Master^ 
At all events he demurred, and Jesus answered, ** Suffer it," etc. The 
Baptist yields, and Jesus is baptized. The main question here is not a» 
to the mode, but as to the meaning of this baptism.* Many find all their 


* Multitudes were baptized. John wa8 commissioned to administer baptism^ 
attended with confession and remission of sin. His baptism was not Christian 
baptism, for some who received it were baptized over again upon becoming the 
disciples of Christ (Acts xix. 4). It was rather the symbolical or ceremonial 
washing prescribed by the Mosaic law as ** a sign," says Dr. Alexander, ** of 
moral renovation, and was connected with the sacrificial rites of eimiation to- 
denote the intimate connection between atonement and sanctification.' It was, 
therefore, probably not derived from the custom of baptizing proselytes, which, 
according to some authorities, was in doubtful existence as early as the time of 
Christ. 

Whether the mode was by immersion or otherwise, has been the occasion of 
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interest in the former. For us all the significance of the scene lies in the 
WHY, not in the how, John's baptism, we have seen, was a baptism 
unto repentance. Why did Jesns submit to it ? He needed no repent- 
ance, for He knew no sin. What had He to do with the Baptism of 
John ? Christ's reply to John is persuasive, not explanatory, and leaves 
the inquiry unanswered. Various answers have been given. It is said, 
for example, that our Lord designed to honour the ministry of John* 
But this is no explanation of the apparent inconsistency of His conduct. 
It is said that He designed to sanctify the rite of baptism by His own 
example, but this not only involves the same inconsistency, but it over-^ 
looks the difference between John's baptism and the Christian rite, a 
difference so great and essential that Paul commanded the disciples at 
Ephesus who nad been baptized only with John's baptism, to be baptized 
again in the name of the Lord Jesus. The answer to this inquiry, as 
also to many others which will arise in the study of His life, is found in 
the clear recognition of the fact that He was the representative, substi- 
tutionary man. He lived as He died in our stead. He, the sinless, con- 
sented to be treated as a sinner, that we sinners might be treated as sin- 
less. This is the clue to His conduct here as elsewhere. For the same 
reason that He stood before Pilate, He now presents Himself to John. 
In precisely the same capacity as He endured the cross He now submitted 
to baptism. All through life he submitted to be treated as a sinner ; 
and thus in His baptism with water we may discern His baptism with 
blood, and see Calvary reflected in the current of Jordan. 

The baptism of Jesus was, furthermore His solenm inauguration into 
His public ministry. Hence the ox)ening heavens, the descending 
Spirit, and the voice of the Father. It was Christ's introduction to His- 
Mission. 

B. B. Meredith. 


SECOND OtTTLINE. 

1. Jesus submitted, like a pious Jew, to the rites of the Jewish reli- 
gion. When John, feeling his own unworthiness of character and inferi- 
ority of office, said, ** / have need to be baptized of Thee^ and contest Thou to 
me ^ " Jesus replied, " Suffer it to be so now, for thus it becometh us to 
fulfil all righteousness. All the requirements of the ceremmonial law He 
would obey. Not only was He baptized, but He kept the passover. He 
was circumcised and presented in the temple. 

2. He was anointed of the Holy Ghost (ver. 10). The third Person of 
the Trinity thus assumed a momentarily bodily shape, and by resting 
upon Jesus, visibly marked Him out as the Christ, the anointed One, the 
King-Priest of His people. Henceforth the fulness of the Spirit dwelt 
in TTiTTi (Luke iv. 1), and He was fitted to be the Mediator and Saviour of 
the "world. 

infinite dispute. And the "very doubt," says Dr. Alexander, "which over- 
hangs ity shows the mode to be unessential, and the doubt itself does not admit 
of an etymological solution. Even admitting that the word baptize originally 
means to dip or plunge, and that the first converts were, in fact immersed — 
both Tvliich are doubtful and disputed points — it no more follows that this mode 
of Tvashing was essential to the rite, than that every elder must be an old man, 
or that the Lord's Supper can be lawfully administered only in the evening." 
Ajid hence John baptized his followers in the Jordan, not necessarily because 
it -was deep enough to admit of immersion, but because it was the first and 
nearest "water in the rocky region where he was. — Dooiittle. 
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3. A voice from heaven declared : * * Thou art my hdoved Sony in Thee 
I am well pleased,'* Thus, both by the visible appearance of the dove 
and by the audible voice of the everlasting Father, Jesus was revealed 
to all present as the expected Messiah, the Son and Bedeemer. His 
identification was now as complete as His preparation. 

Practical lessons. 

1. How humble ought all ministers to be in the presence of their 
matchless Liord. The great Baptist proclaimed his sense of extreme 
lowliness before the One that was mightier than he. 

2. If Jesus, the perfect One, sought to fulfil all righteousness by con- 
formity to the established regulations of the Church, much more ought 
imperfect sinners to comply with divine ordinances. By so doing in 
the proi)er spirit, they bring themselves into a receptive and saving 
attitude. 

3. Jesus received so many attestations to His Messiahship and Divinity, 
that none but the determined sceptic can withhold belief and worship. 

T. S. DOOLITTLE, D.D. 


THE TEMPTATION OF OUR LORD. 

St. Matthew iv. 1-11 ; St. Mark i. 12, 13. 

I. The temptation of Christ sets before us the fact that the life of the 
true Christian disciple is one of temptation and resistance. It is of 
importance to notice the period at which the temptation took place. 
Christ had just submitted to fulfil all righteousness, by receiving baptism 
at the hands of His fore runner, St. John, when He encountered the 
fierce satanic attack to which our text alludes. Christian discipleship 
involves a life of struggle against temptation. We must be prepared for 
the assaults of Satan from the beginning to the end of our spiritual 
career. 

II. Let us ponder the precise nature of the temptation which assailed 
our Master ; this will disclose to us the general classes of evil to which 
the Christian disciple is liable. In Satan^s suggestion that our Master 
-should satisfy hunger, we have that appeal to appetite which is techni- 
cally known as the ** ly>st of the flesh" In his presentation of the glories 
of the world as an inducement to worship him, we have that appeal to 
the senses, which is also known as *^the lust of the eyes ;** and in his 
final attempt to convert principle into passion, and to make the just 
object of our Master's mission an occasion of personal pride, by securing 
the people's acknowledgment of His Messiahship at the expense of pre- 
sumption, we have the most subtle form of evu, which appeals to '* the 
pride of life" It will help us materisdly in our spiritual warfare, if we 
be forewarned against the occasions which may be^y us into sin through 
the same avenues. Each of these temptations of Satan in the wilderness 
is a specimen of a class, and if we guard ourselves asainst appeals to the 
lower appetites, to the senses, and to the intellectual, or moral ambition 
of our life, we shall close the great avenues by which the tempter makes 
his assaults upon us. In the method which our Master adopted we are 
taught our duty as His disciples. Simple reliance on God's Word, 
unfaltering trust in His promises, and resistance, by the power of our 
sanctified wills, to the solicitations of a wicked, but not omnipotent 
spirit. 
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ni. Remember that though Satan can tempt, he cannot compel us to 
sin ; and as there is no sin in mere temptation of itself, and, as no man 
need yield, Satan has not been allowed to ruin God's moral creation. 
Man, aided by the Spirit of God, is more than a match for Satan, and 
the Christian may enter on his long-life struggle without overmuch 
apprehension. 

IV. We cannot impress upon our hearts and judgments too strongly 
the necessity of im-argumentative faith in God's revealed Word, as the 
immovable groimd of our resistance to temptation. Ke-read the history 
of Christ's temptation, and see how He, who Himself was the Word of 
God, resists the subtle enemy with ** It is written.*^ Faith in what God 
says, a simple clinging to that which is written j against that which is 
seen J can alone help us when appetite and passion, in the most attractive 
forms, clamour for indulgence, and both natural lust, and even the 
natural understanding, urge us to yield. 

V. Eemark how the tempter, taking as it were a suggestion from 
Christ's reply, falls to quoting Scripture. Even Satan says, ** It is 
irritten " ; and mark how the All- wise One meets the enemy of souls, 
" It is written again.'* Blessed be His holy name for putting us on our 
guard, and teaching us that there is a subtle temptation whereby the 
perversion of Holy Scripture itself is made the occasion of sin. ** It is 
written again " is the divine answer to those temptations which come 
from a one-sided quotation of God's Word ; which seek to have us rest 
content only with a portion of God's revelation, which would make us 
receive and act upon only a part of the truth. 

VI. Let us look upon Christ's triumph, and in the discomfiture of 
Satan, let us be encouraged to struggle on hopefully, with the certainty 
of ultimate victory. There are those who say that as Christ was God 
Incarnate, it is not possible that His triumph over Satan can be any 
guarantee of success to us, who are sinners without share in that 
mysterious nature which He possessed. This objection has force for 
those who do not accustom themselves to dwell upon the reality of the 
fact that God became Man in the person of Jesus of Nazareth ; or who 
forget the equally mysterious fact, that by virtue of the divine promises 
and provisions of the Gospel, and by the presence and work of the Holy 
Ghost, we may become, as St. Faul says, ** partakes of the divine 
nature;" or, as St. Paul says, ** members of His body, of His 
flesh, and of His bones." It whs by the might of the Holy Ghost, and 
the use of Holy Scripture, that our Master resisted Satan in His tempta- 
tion : it does not appear that any special interposition of His divine 
personality was manifested, by which Satan was resisted. Our Master 
as Man, fortified with the Holy Spirit — ^that Spirit which He will 
communicate to those who believe and become one with Him — met and 
conquered Satan. 

VII. VHiat should be the practical bearing of this subject on eveiy 
Christian life ? It is hopefulnesB ; in view of the inevitable temptations 
which must assail us in this life. The temptations which try us only 
to test and strengthen virtue, are no curse. Nay, " Blessed is the 
man tliat endureth " them — that is, that not only suffers them, but 
makes them, as he may and should, incentives to patience, faith, and 
higher moral power. 

He hopeful in your fight with Satan. That battle is full of blessing 
for you ; it cannot result against you, unless you yourself choose to throw 
away tlie victory. Satan is a conquered foe : strong, vigilant, revenge- 
ful, indomitable in desire — ^yet conquered. If you will take for your rule 
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the "Word and Will of God, and use the Grace of God's Spirit as your 
power, the temptation, though it appeal to the lust of the flesh, the lust 
of the eye, or the pride of life, shall not harm you. Being tempted, 
stand firm, by the Spirit of God ever ready to strengthen you ; yea, stand 
under the blows of Satan, like a beaten anvil ; and show the god -like 
power that is in you, through the work and love of your Deliverer. 
Fight on more hopefully than ever, knowing that you may, and can 
succeed, and win the crown of life : for to such temptations, or trials, the 
words of St. James apply (James i. 12). 

Bishop Odenheimer. 


CHRIST'S CALL. 

St. Martt i. 16-20 ; Acts ix. 3, 4. 

We have here records of the different modes by which our Master 
•called men to His service. John and James are caUed in the midst of 
their daily work ; from the humbler classes of social life ; in the ordinary 
tones wherewith a man speaks to his fellow-man ; with no supernatural 
disclosures of the Divine presence. Saul of Tarsus is called whilst 
engaged in a bloody enterprise, breathing out threatenings and slaughter; 
from, among the highest in birth, in civil privileges, in religious and 
literary attainments ; in words that mingle more than human tenderness 
with more than human authority, spoken amid the blinding effulgence of 
a supernatural light, and with the Incarnate God personally disclosing 
Himself in the mysterious address, "Saul, Saul, whypersecutestthoume?" 
And yet, amid all these circumstantial variations, the call of Christ is 
substantially one and the same — to leave all and devote themselves body 
and spirit to His service. Why is it, with a willingness to attend at 
Church, &c., there is still a practical rejection of the distinctive faith 
and obedience of the Gospel? This question must be debated and 
decided, or we shall go on, pastors preaching, and people listening — 
with nothing accomplished beyond keeping up the decent solemnities of 
a public ritual. If it can be shown that whilst many have been waiting 
for a c«Jl to Christ's service, that call has been actually sounding in their 
ears, a very popular excuse with many, for delaying a godly life, will be 
removed. In speaking of the call of Christ, I am using the least technical 
words that I can command. In using this expression, " Christ's call to 
His service," I mean to affirm just what you mean to deny, when you 
say that the right time, place, and circumstances, have not yet come for 
your open and avowed confession of Christ as your God and Saviour. 
When people say to themselves, or to those who love their souls, that 
they have not sufficient leisure for a Christian life, or that they have not 
felt the impulse, or conviction, or whatever it may be, that they ought 
to devote themselves to Christ ; when they go on to add that perhaps, 
some time or other, the time will come, and then they will foUow the 
inward monitor prompting them to a godly and Christian Ufe — ^when 
people thus speak, they assume as a fact what is not a fact. And what 
I seek, is to convey the most emphatic denial of the alleged fact. Christ 
has called you to His service. Leisure, impulses, convictions, propitious 
times — all have been yours ; you need not wait for them as if they were 
yet to come, they have come ; they are yours already. All the leisure 
that is necessary to hear that call, all the circumstances which could 
make it effective, have been and are now attending you ; for that call 
of Christ, which you think requires something more than you yet possess, 
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is independent of circumstances — ^it comes at all times, in all places, mider 
all circumstances ; it comes to those who abide with their parents, in the 
quiet pursuits of every-day life, like James and John, beside the sea of 
Oalilee in their father's ship, and to those who throw themselves, body 
and soul, into some brilliant and even sinful enterprise, like Saul of 
Tarsus with his chosen band, on their way to Damascus. 

The call of Christ, which summons us to His service, is that voice which 
has whispered, in various degrees of clearness, the same testimony in 
behalf of God and duty, to every soul of man made in the image and 
likeness of Gk>d. It has come to every one whom I now address, in the 
instructions of childhood, in the warnings of youth, in the upbraidings 
of after life. It has come in a mother's gentle solicitations to her erring 
child, in the sterner discipline of startling providences, in the ever- 
uttered testimony of the Christian Church. It has no fixed outward 
form, it is bound to no one external method, it is controlled in its utter- 
ance by no human dialect. To some it comes, as to James and John, in 
the cahn, quiet tones of a man pleading with his fellow. A friend's 
admonition, a pastor's sermon, the announcement of Confirmation, a 
good book, God's blessed volume, may be the method by which it makes 
itself heard, and without any violence of feeling, without any signs of 
outward excitement, the result of hearing tbe call is seen, as in the case 
of the sons of Zebedee, by a calm, unobtrusive, resolute forsaking of all 
for Christ. To others, again, Christ's call comes as it did to Saul, amid 
tokens of great excitement ; — with heart, and even body, trembling be- 
neath the violence of the sudden appeal, ** Saul, Saul ! " But to one and 
all, it is known by what it says. " Love Christ, trust in His cross, and 
make Him and His gospel the glory of your life-long efforts." 

Do not say any longer that you are waiting for Christ to call you, 
waiting for some token that your duty is clear as to an open acknow- 
ledgment of the Gospel of Jesus Christ ; the call has been made, it is 
now made, and you must not fail to identify it in the secret voice which 
tells you, as it has often told you, that you are wrong in not confessing 
Him before the world. You have been at your ordinary work, and 
somehow or other you have thought of God, of Christ, of eternity, of 
your Christian duty — ^but the thought came and went, you could not tell 
how or why ; and so perhaps you have said to yourself, ** It was strange 
I should have thought of such solemn things at such a time, but it was 
a mere circumstance not to be noted, and of course not of such power as 
to lead to any result." Now, that was Christ's call to you. You have 
been suddenly in danger of death ; an accident has from full health put 
you upon the very threshold of the eternal world, and you have thought, 
* * It was a lucky chance that I was not taken away, for I was not prepared 
to go ; " but the accident passed, your life was preserved, and as a matter 
of course, being only an accident, you have thought that you are not 
required to make overmuch account of it. Now that accident was Christ's 
call to you : and could any trumpet call have told you more plainly how 
utterly unprepared you were to stand before the heart-searching Judge 
of all ? You have listened to God's Word, read and preached, and you 
have thought to yourself — ** I am a sinner ; the life I now lead is wrong, 
but Jesus Christ hath died for sin. He is the Lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world;" but you have passed on unchanged, with the reflection 
that it was an ordinary service, only a sermon, and that no such extra- 
ordinary result could be expected, as that then, and there , should be 
seen the beginning of a godly life. Now that was Christ's call, as truly 
so, as if instead of speaking through His appointed and ordinary agencies 
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and ministers, He had appeared in all His glory, and spoken personally,, 
with supernatural signs of His presence, as of old He spoke to Saul, on- 
his way to Damascus. 

It is upon the fact that Christ's call is made in aU ways, that I wish 
to concentrate your thoughts. As it has been with many in times past, 
so will it be with them for the future, if they identify Christ's call with 
any external tokens of pomp, or power — ^with any carnal signs whatever 
— ^they will not hear it. There is no other call to be given save that 
which has been given. Circumstances may indeed arise which may 
arrest you, and make you think that now Christ speaks, but recollect 
that circumstances may also arise which shall take you out of this world, 
with no other sign of Christ's call than those which you have already 
had. Besides, if you identify Christ's call to you with any class of cir- 
cumstances, your religious life will go as it came, with circumstances. 
Listen to Christ, not to circumstances. 

When you are tempted to slight, as unimportant, some accident, place, 
person, or object, wluch has revived for a moment a thought of sin, or 
of Hinri who died on the cross for sin, and of your bounden duty to 
devote yourself and all you have to Christ, recall the incident which the 
first half of my text recites. See these two brother fishermen at their 
work, mending their nets, in the ship with their father ; see what an un- 
exciting, every-day look things have ; see, again, a wayfarer passes by, a 
mere traveller, by accident walking beside the lake shore. He comes, He 
looks at them and calls them, and passes on His way. Oh, what now, 
with all your knowledge of that wayfaring man, would you advise those 
brothers to do ? Shall they take that summons to leave all for Him, as- 
worth a moment's consideration? Say you, "Why, it is the call of 
God ! " But perhaps not ; the words are so calmly spoken, and He wha 
speaks them is so humble, and all around so unlikely to be the place 
where God should be, that perhaps you mistake, and those brothers had 
better keep on mending their nets, attending to their work, and not heed 
the strange suggestion to leave all for Christ. 

But, say you again, " Christ is God ; and His call, be it intones that 
shake earth and Heaven, or in tones that would not disturb the slumbers- 
of an infant, Christ's call must be heard, it is eternal death if it be 
unheeded, for He is very God of very God." 

Then go, my brother, and act out your most reasonable principles. 
Think and pray over the subject which we have now examined. Gx), and 
ask no more for a light like that which struck Saul to the earth, before 
you recognize the presence and call of Jesus ; but recognize it as you 
would have the sons of Zebedee recognize it, amid the simplest, home- • 
liest, least exciting scenes of daily life. 

In the contrast which our text gives us between the unexciting call of 
the fishermen, James and John, and the wonderful conversion of St. Paul, 
we have the lesson taught that Christ calls men of all classes to His- 
service, and that He employs all means to move them to obedience. 
Whether, then we have wronged our Master by overmuch devotion to 
secular cares, or persecuted Him by deep criminal sin — secret or of con- 
science — ^in the more open appeals of Christian friends, and the Christian 
ministry, hear Christ, obey Him, confess Him, follow Him, whether He 
speaks in the words of some friend who soothes your feelings by his con- 
siderate kindness, or in the words of some harsher, yet honest friend, 
who, in the efforts to save your soul, may have dashed you, like Saul, to- 
he earth, by the violence of his loving, but over-earnest zeal. 

Tou cannot fail to know His voice, for it calls to repentance for sin, to- 
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unreseryed confession of sin to Gk)d, to immediate abstinence from all 
occasions and proYOcations to sin, to faith in Him who died upon the 
cross for sin, to obedience to His Gk>spel, and to the confession of His 
name before the world by lip and by life. 

Bishop Odjsnhkimeb. 


CHBIST THE HEALER OF MEN* 

St. Mabk i. 32-34. 
I. Bodily disease. 

I. A consequence of sin. 2. A symbol of sin's effect on the soul. 
3. The connection between sin and disease was recognised by all andent 

nations. 

II. The belations of Christ's mission to bodilt disease. 

1. The healing of physical disease was one of the most striking works 
of Christ's ministry. 2. It was designed to gain a platform of faith 
from which He might influence the soul. 

III. Chbist's qttalifications as a healeb. 

1 . A knowledge of our normal state. 2. Acquaintance with all manner 
of disease. 3. Knowledge of the best remedies. 4. Knows all possible 
hindrances to the working of those remedies. 5. Has time to watch our 
case. 6. Earnestly desires our recoTcry. 

IV. His tbeatmbnt. 

1. Discriminating. 2. Tender. 3. Unfailingly successful. 

V. His tebms. 

1. That we give our case entirely into His hands. 2. That we beliere 
implicitly in His power to heal. 4. That we call Him in at once. 

All may come. There is no case beyond His power. The remedy is 
free. When He has brought His patients to a state of conyalescence, 
He prescribes for them '* change of air ; " and in the country to which, 
at His own cost, He brings them, there is no more sickness, neither any 
more pain. 

# # # 


CHBIST HEALING THE SICK. 
St.Mabk i. 40 ; ii. 12. 

Two marked cases of healiog. Let us take them up in their order : — 

I. TsE healikg of the lepeb. 

1 . The character of the diaeaae here said to he healed — " Leprosy " — 

2. TAc drcu/mstamces which led to the healing. — (i. 40.) 

3. The marm&r of the Jualing. — ^i. 41.) (1) The touching of the leper 
sug^^sts both our Lord's superiority oyer the ceremonial law, and &s 
tender sympathy. (2) Our Lord's TOompt response suggests His marked 
readiness to hear those who cry to Mim. 

4. The result of our Lord^e command, — (i. 42.) (1) This proYCS the 
divine power of the Lord Jesus. (2) This proTCS that nothing is too hard 
for TTJTn to do. 

5. Otir Lord^a charge to the healed ma/n, — (i. 43, 44.) (1) The time had 

* See VoL I. p. 182.185 

vol*, m. E 
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not yet come to disregard the Jewish law. (2) There is also a moral pur- 
pose here assigned : ** For a testimony unto f hem " — the priests. 
6. The result of the healing, — (i. 45.) 

II. Thb healing of the paralytic. 

1. The circumstances, — (ii. 1-3.) (1) Notice the character of the dis- 
ease of the man whose case is here detailed. (2) Notice the determination 
of his friends, a. We know not which is the stronger — their friendship 
for the sick man, or their faith in Jesus, h. The manner in which the 
sick man was let down before Jesus was not a strange thing in Palestine. 

2. Our Lord's remarkMe treatm,ent of this case. Notice : ( 1 ) His regard 
for the faith of these friends. (2) His words to the sick man. 

3. The Pharisaic cavilling, (l) Their cavil was based on an unquestion- 
able truth. (2) The cavil itself was an unconcious blasphemy. 

4. Our Lord's treatment of the ivicked cavillers, (1) His knowledge of 
the thoughts of the heart is a solemn truth. (2) The demonstration of 
His power to forgive sins most unanswerable and triumphant. 

5. The blessed result, (2) The glory of God was the grand object of all 
that our Lord said and did. (2) This should be our constant aim. 

Practical lessons. 

1. We are here taught the matchless power of the Lord Jesus. (1) 
Power to cleanse. (2) Power to heal. (3) Power to forgive sins. 

2. We are here taught our Lord's readiness to exercise His gracious 
power. 

3. Should we not seriously inquire to which of the classes here brought 
before us we belong? Tl) Do we belong to the cavilling, unbelieving, 
scornful Pharisees r (2) Do we belong to the earnest, prayerful, believ- 
ing though sin-stricken ones represented by the leper and the palsied ? 
(3) If saved ourselves, are we as earnest for the salvation of our friends 
as were the friends of the paralytic ? — ^D. C. Hughes, A.M. 


THE POWEB OF THB SON OF MAN TO FOBGIVB SINS. 
I%e Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins, — St. Mask ii. 10. 

The text answers a necessary question of the human heart. Men 
never will become, to any extent, really atheists, because the conscience 
has as true an existence as the intellect ; and though for a while as un- 
impressionable as the rock which Moses struck at Horeb, yet the trials 
of life or the force of other circiunstances shall some day smite it with 
resistless force and unlock the prisoned waters. But with faith in God 
comes to the human soul its attendant shadow — the conviction of sin ; 
and this in proportion to the clearness and energy of faith. 

Sin is the universal fact which no creed claiming to be a divine message 
can possibly overlook. How it came to exist we do not know, nor why 
God should tolerate its existence. These are questions insoluble to the 
present intelligence of man. But there is no denying sin's existence in 
the world and in ourselves ; and I do not hesitate to claim for it a power 
of torture which belongs to no physical pain or mental grief. Cranmer 
could thrust his hand into the flame without the movment of a muscle ; 
but the remembrance of his cowardly denial of the truth forced from 
him, in the presence of his persecutors, the bitterest sobs and tears ; and 
many a man when near his death has forgotten pain in horror of what 
may be coming after death. 
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The test of the truth or falsehood of a religious creed must be its 
position in regard to this great universal fact of sin ; not what grand 
things it may say about the beauty of a virtuous and exalted life, but 
how it can lift off the burden from a g^i^ty conscience, and give to one 
the possibility of a better life by restoring peace and self-respect This 
was precisely the question whicm was answered by the religion of Jesus 
Christ, and that religion only. 

That which makes it the Gospel is its imcovering of the compassion 
of the heavenly Parent towards His children; it comes to man as a 
being subject to the power of sin, and while it holds up before >^iTn the 
highest ideal of peHect holiness, it speaks ffently and tenderly of the 
divine forgiveness manifested and sealed by tke Blood shed on Calvary, 
and calls to the most degraded and polluted soul to cast itself fearlessly 
into the arms of God. 

** The Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins," It was the 
<jertainty of this which brought such crowds out to meet Him in the streets 
of Jerusalem, frOm the villages of distant Galilee, and upon the shores 
of Geimesareth. The wisest and noblest Teacher of ethics which the 
world can boast of — He was filling a tenderer office as the Absolver of 
convicted consciences. In that which the self-righteous Pharisee called 
the merest blasphemy lay tke very secret of His power with the multi- 
tude. Their greatest need was for pardon, and that need was in TTim 
entirely and forever satisfied. 

That strange mystery of sin yet casts its gloom over men's souls. 
And as human nature has undergone no change in the lapse of ages, so 
its deepest wants are met and satisfied .to-£iy in Christ, as truly as 
when those divine lips declared in human hearing, **The Son of man 
hath power on earth to forgive sins." 

The crowd which listened to them in Galilee has grown to *' a 
multitude which no man can number; '' for generation after generation, 
to countless souls, they have come home with a strange power for 
•comfort ; wherever a broken and contrite spirit has lifted up its cry, 
'* Father, I have sinned," there has been spoken the assurance of 
forgiveness. 

Passed away in bodily presence, Jesus Christ is still with us in spiritual 
power. 

The smallest amount of self-examination will show us a degree of 
sinfulness which may well terrify us in the prospect of a judgment to 
come. And to many, partly, perhaps, from natural temperament or 
partly from a more faithful mlook into themselves, this sense of sin is a 
discouragement and the cause of disquietude and unrest. 

Yet, God, while He would have us know ourselves, does not desire to 

bruise and agonise by the conviction of sin ; if He smite the soul with 

one hand, He pours into it with the other the healing balsam. In 

Sis judgments, no less than in His mercies, He is a tender Father ; and with 

^11 our sorrow for sin, we may not suffer our trust in His infinite mercy 

to fail. Be it that we have sinned, it is still true for every form of 

humarL sin, so it be abhorred and forsaken, that ** the Son. of man hath 

power on earth to forgive it." That divine Redeemer hath sounded every 

depth of human necessity, and He can feel for every phase of human 

nveakness, because He is the Son of man ; and to Him, as our great High 

Priest, we may come with boldness, knowing that He will say to us, as 

to the man sick of the palsy, ** Thy sins be forgiven thee.** 

Francis E. Laweence, D.D. 
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SOME OF ITS NEW RENDERINGS. 


BY THE KEV. MAEVIN K. VXNOENT, D.D. 


It is impossible to compare critically the two yersions without an 
almost oppressive sense of the immense and minute labour bestowed upon 
this latest version. The Revisers have not been satisfied to deal merely 
with the larger masses of their work. Like the old cathedral builders, 
who did not spare their elaborate traceries in obscure nooks where human 
eye would never see them, but who built and carved for the scrutiny of 
a more searching eye, — ^the hands of these Christian scholars have been 
busy upon comers where only the professional student rummages, and 
where they will receive neither approbation nor thaiJcs from we great 
body of English readers. Nay, a large share of complaint will be vented 
at this point, from hundreds who are unaccustomed to think or speak 
accurately themselves, and to whom, provided the word contains some 
approach to the sense, any change, and especially smaller changes, 
appear as senseless innovations. But to more thoughtful and reverent 
minds it may appear that the minute and painful care which reveals itself 
in thousands of alterations, is not, as has been so often and so coarsdly 
said, a mere pedantic whim, but rather the fruit of a reverence for the 
smallest word of the living God, which is, unconsciously, wanting in 
many of the complainants. 

Let us first call attention to a few renderings from which we feel com- 
pelled to dissent. The first is in the familiar passage, Romans v. 3, 4 : 
'^ Tribulation worketh patience, and patience prohatumj^* SoKifiyvy 
Authorized Version, "experience." In the first place, "experience'* 
is rightly rejected, since it is not the meaning of hoKifin, Secondly^ 
hoKifiri does not mean the proccM of trial, but i£ reavlt. Thirdly, Paul 
does not here refer to the process, but to the result of trial. Thus 
Meyer on this passage notes Bewdhrung, " verification," as distinguished 
from Prufungy "examination," adding, "qusB ostendit fidem non esse 
simulatam, sed veram, vivam, et ardentem." Similarly Bengel: 
" hoKtfiri est qualitas ejus qui est Soxtfio^,^^ And again, Hodge (on 
Romans) : " It is tried integrity, a state of mind whidi has stood the 
test ; " and so Alford, Shead, and Beet. It is not trudy for that is 
already expressed by 0\t(/>i9, The question is then — Is "probation" 
the proper term for uie result of trial ? Here it must be said that the 
Revisers, if such is their meaning, could defend themselves on the 
ground of English classical usage. Thus, Jeremy Taylor, "When by 
miracle Gk>d dispensed great nfts to the laity. He j?ave probation that He 
intended that all should prophesy and preach." So Shakespeare : 

" what he with hU oath 

And all probation will make up full dear."— Afeonire/or Meorare, vi. 1. 

" And of the tnith herein 
This present object (hii father's ghost) made probation " 
(Of the fact that spirits vanish at cockcrow).— ffamlet, i. 1 

"So prove it 
That the probation bear no hinge nor loop 
To hang a doubt on."~OtfteIk), iii. 8. 
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But this has ceased to be the aooepted meaning. Probation is almost 
univeraally understood of the process of trial ; and that would be out of 
place here, for the connection of the words is this : first, tribulation, in 
the process of which patience is eYolyed ; then, out of the patient en- 
durance of tribulation comes forth the tried and proYcd character, the 
natural fruit of which is Christian hope. Experience does not always 
beget hope.* We think, therefore, that ** proof " or ** approval " is the 
true rendering. In other passages this sense is recognized and' adopted. 
Thus 2 Cor. ii. 9, '* that I might know the proof of you ; " t.e., whether 
ye prove yourselves true. In 2 Cor. ix. 13, ** proving" is substituted for 
the Authorized Version ** experiment," where ** proof" would be better 
as we think: i.e., through the evidence of your obedience furnished bv 
this ministration, we glorify Qod for your approved obedience. Phil. ii. 
22, '* ye know the proof of him" (Timothy) ; the evidence of his fidelity 
furnished by his service with Paul. The passage in Romans is the only 
one in whidi ** probation " is used ; a case in which the meaning is dear, 
and where, if the Bevisers have meant to use the word in the accepted 
sense, they have violated the logical connection; while, if they have 
meant it in the older sense, they have obscured the meaning.f 

We greatly regret the retention at Acts xvii. 22, of the Authorized 
Version *' superstitious," though *' religious" is placed in the margin. 
The American Committee justly insist on ** very religious " in the text, 
and we think concede too much by assenting to '* somewhat supersti- 
tious " in the margin. ** Superstitious " does injustice to Paul's habitual 
courtesy, no less than to his actual thought. He could not have taken 
a course better adapted to injure his none too promising case, than by 
opening upon the Athenians with a sweeping charge of superstition ; 
and besides, the point of his remark is thus lost, which is, ** Ye are 
indeed very religious, but your religious devotion obeys a vague craving, 
and lacks a definite object, which i will now reveal to you in the person 
of the Gk)d who made the world." (See Vol. II. p. 95.) 

Heb. ix. 15-17. Here we must dissent, as we seldom have found 
occasion to do, from tiie American Committee's exception to the change 
of *' testament " to *' covenant." The text of the Revisers as it stands is 
doubly complicated by the change to ** covenant" in ver. 15, and the 
retention of "testament" in vers. 16, 17. The underlying idea of the 
section from chap. viii. to x. 18, is the analogy between the old covenant, 
in which brute victims were the symbols of mediation, and the new cove- 
nant in which Christ is the mediator. The key to both the analogy and 
the contrast is the fact that both covenants were inaugurated and ratified 
by sacrificial death accompanied with shedding of blood. Contrasting, 
therefore, the superior efficacy of Christ's blood and that of the animal 
sacrifices, he argues, — Christ is the mediator of a new covenant, in 
whicli the analogy of the old covenant is borne out in the matter of 
death and blood ; that as death took place for the expiation of offences 
under the first covenant, they who have been called may receive (through 
Christ's superior sacrifice) the promise of eternal inheritance(as distin- 
guished from the temporal inheritance of the old covenant), lliis is now 
Slnstrated in ver. 16. Where there is a covenant, there must be the 
covenanter's death; t.e., in the person of the vicarious victim: for a 
covenant is fiefiata, " of force," or "ratified," cVi veKpoU, "upon the 

* Ck>nf. Beet on Romans, and Meyer: "Erprobthelt wild dnrch AoBdauer ffewirkt; denn 
wer nicht aiudauert, wlrd dadurch mm ahoKifio^,** 

t Ck>iniMure, by all means, Jamei L 12 and the Beviaed tendering. 
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dead " (dead yictiins}, for it neyer availeth while the oovenanter liveth 
(i.e., is not vicariously slain), and hence the first covenant was not in- 
augurated without blood. As then, under the law, the victim bore the 
death of the covenanter, so Christ bore death for those who made in Him 
a new covenant with God. 

Dr. Howard Crosby, in a recent article, sharply puts the non aequitur 
of the Authorized Version. ** Bulls and goats had to be slain as victims, 
and their blood spilled to establish the old covenant ; and so Christ's 
blood had to be spilled to establish the new covenant : because a marl's testa- 
ment is of no validity till he dies" All Dean Alford's laboured disqui- 
sition on this passage fails to remove an incongruity which is disposed of 
simply, effectively, and consistently with both historic fact and logical 
sequence, by rendering SiaOymf as ** covenant" throughout. 

We have had occasion thus far frequently to caU attention to the 
emendations of the American Committee as against certain readings 
adopted in the new text. These are friendly and honest differences 
among Christian scholars; and we must be allowed to say that the 
opinions of the American Committee on these disputed points speak well 
for the breadth and accuracy of their scholarship. While there are a 
few points which perhaps we should hardly have thought important 
enough for a recorded dissent, we feel bound to say that the great 
majority of their decisions commend themselves as improvements. Such, 
for example, are "try" or **make trial" for tempt," in passages like 
Matt. XVI. 1 ; xix. 3 ; Luke iv. 12 ; 1 Pet. i. 6 ; where no solicitation to 
evil is implied : the distinction between Biafio\o9, ** devil," and haifiwv 
or SatfioffioVf "demon": consistency in the use of "through" for tia 
when it relates to prophecy, and similar consistency in the use of " Holy 
Spirit." On the question of archaisms, they have, beyond doubt, the 
stronger case, though the English Revisers should have the benefit of all 
that answers to the hint of Archbishop Trench respecting the preserva- 
tion of some of the archaic forms in the provincial dialects of England. 
" Who " or ** that " for " which," when used of persons, and " are " for 
"be" in the present indicative, are changes which commend themselves 
on their very face. Simple necessity has compelled such a change as 
" we make known " for the nearly unintelligible phrase " we do you to 
wit," 2 Cor. viii. 1 ; but why retain in Phil. i. 22, "I wot not," to say 
nothing of the fact that "I wot, or know," is a more than doubtful 
rendering for f^viopi^w ? Or why hold to " wist " in Mark ix. 7 ; Luke ii. 
49 ; Acts xii. 9 ; John v. 13 ? What both committees can have been 
thinking of when they left John the Baptist's head on a " charter," 
than which the language does not contam a more obsolete wora, we 
cannot conceive. 

{To he continued,) 


Physical Demands of the Pulpit. — ^If men are picked according 
to physical health for the military service of a country, much more is such 
a selection necessary for those who are to expose their bodies to a severer 
trial than that of the camp and picket-guard. In the former case the 
very exposure of their occupation toughens and strengthens their bodies, 
but in the latter every putting forth of energy in the line of the occu- 
pation is a drain upon the physical man, and there is no corresponding 
recompense. For a weax-bodied man, therefore, to undertake the 
onerous duties of the precu^her seems to me to be a tempting of Provi- 
dence. — Crosby, 
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ANXIETY. 

1. ItB PbBYAXiBNOB. 

(191.) Oh, how intricate and interwoyen is this net of carefulness, in which 
the spirits of men are taken captive ! It reaoheth nnto all ; it is around all ; 
it is Satan's snare for catching all. If I look into mj own breast and observe 
what passeth therein oontinuiuly ; that is, to what mj nature is ever inclined, 
I find, from the opening of mj eyelids in the morning, until their closing in 
unconscious sleep, that faster and more plentiful than motes in the sunbeam, 
cares succeed each other, and float about in the light of intelHgenoe which is 
within me ; and Satan will not give me leisure for a morning or evening prayer, 
but he will be interposing, between the eye of my f aitii ana the heaven of my 
desires, some phantom of worldly care or interest, the ghost of something past 
or the shadow of something coming, or the substance of something present. 
And I do, moreover, find that there is no deliverance in nature ; that tiie under- 
standing hath its cares in the object of affection ; that every profession is filled 
with worldly cares, which will not be kept out by the g^tings of the convent, 
as our pions fathers vainly thought, which will not be kept out by the untrodden 
solitudes of the hermitage, nay, which will not be exorcised from the doset by 
the voice of solemn prayer, but haunt sick men's couches, and sit heavy upon 
the <^ing man's breast, and would seem almost to follow us into the grave ; 
and I wonder not at the superstition of the Romanist, which f eigneth that the 
fires of purgatory are needed to separate this earthly intermixture from the 
soul before it be fit to ascend into the pure abodes of the blessed. — Irving, 
1792-1834. 

2. Itb Gattsbs. 
(1.) Forgetfulne88 of Qod^s neameu to am. 

(192.) One day a loving mother, being busy with her work, was obliged to 
leave her two little children alone in the sitting-room on the first floor, while 
she went up stairs to fix the upper rooms. So she gave them their books and 
toys, and told them to have a good time, for she wouldn't be away very long. 
They played right merrily for a short time, but it wasn't very long before the 
great larg^e house seemed so very stOl and lonely that they could hear their 
hearts go thump, thump, thump. 

They heard some strange noises, too, that made them feel afraid ; so the 
older one jumped up quickly, and ran to the foot of the stairs and called up, 
'* "IVraTnTna, mamma, are you there P " In a few seconds a voice up in the third 
story answered back, **ies, darling, mamma's here." ''All ri^t, ^en," 
said the little fellow, and went back agpain to his sister's side. They played 
again for some time, when suddenly the house became, oh, so lonely and still ! 
In a moment they heard the strange noises again, and it seemed as though 
their hearts came up in their throats and almost choked them. So the little 
fellow liurried a second time to the stairs, and called up again, and got the same 
loving" answer. 

Just so, this great world in which we live often makes us feel so sad and 
lonely that it is well that we should ever remember that though we can't see 
Hino., yet God is in the upper room of this g^at universe, and always within 
the reach of our heart's cfdl, and will come to our help whenever we need and 
ask TTim. 
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(2.) Forgetfulnesa of Ood^'s power to supply all our needs, 

(193.) Answer me this question. Is it not as easy for yonder sea to carry 
the bulkiest ship that ever rode her waves, as the sea- weed or foam she flings 
upon the shore ? Is it not as easy for that affluent and effulgent sun to bathe 
a mountain, as to bathe a molehill in gold ? Is it not as easy for this vast earth 
to carry on its back an Alp as a grain of sand, to nourish a cedar of Lebanon 
as the hyssop on the wall ? Just so, believer, it is as easy for God to supply thy 
greatest as thy smallest wants ; even as it was as much within His power to 
form a system as an atom — ^to create a blazing sun as to kindle a fire-fly's lamp. 
— Guthrie. 

(3.) Forgetfulness of the order of nature, 

(194.) A person who worries because he cannot see how he shall get along at 
a given emergency in the future, forgets that there is to be a natural evolution ; 
and that before that emergency comes, a hundred things may happen which, 
will take care of him. 

I promise a young man and maiden that on their wedding-day they shall 
have fruits and flowers from my garden ; and in December they go into my 
garden to see what the chances are. Where are my fruits and flowers ? They 
are all under the ground, fast asleep. My hyacinths do not dream of summer. 
My rose bushes are long f orky rods, with nothing on them. You could not find 
an apricot or a peach in the whole garden. They go about and take an inven- 
tory of what there is in the garden, and they see no sort of signs of flowers or 
fruits ; and they come to me and say, " You promised us hyacinths, and roses, 
and honeysuckles, and spirea, and ranunculus, and other flowers, together with 
various kinds of fruit, from your garden ; and we see no prospect of your being 
able to fulfil your promise.'* I say to them, "My friends, January will come 
after December, February will come after January, March will come after 
February, and May will come after April ; and every one of these months is 
going to have a hand in fulfilling my promise." .January will talk to the 
flowers, February will coax them out, March will help them up ; and at last 
they wiU arrive at a state of perfection. The trees, also will respond to the 
vivifying influence of these months. First the leaves will come out — and as 
much as ever ; for the blossoms will be in about as great a hurry as the leaves. 
From the blossoms you would not suspect that there would be any fruit, if you 
had never been a gardener ; but after the leaves and blossoms have come out, 
the germs will begin to swell themselves, and at last you will have the ripe 
fruit. The fruit will be developed out of the blossom, the blossom out of the 
leaves, and the leaves out of the wood. 

Now God says to you, ** In the future I will take care of you." It seems 
like December to you when you look forward to a certain period in the future ; 
but there wiU be spring months before that period arrives, and there will be the 
evolution of cause after cause, so that when you come to the place where you 
suppose your trials will be greater than you can bear, things wfll have occurred 
to prevent those trials. You take trouble because you cannot see how you are 
to gfet out of trouble in the future ; but God, to whom there is no future, to 
whom all things are an ever-present now, says to you, " As thy days, so shall 
thy strength be." — Beecher, 

3. Its folly iostd hubtfulness. 

(1.) Moat of the evils we fear are imaginary or exaggerated. 

(195.) This fear of any future difficulties or misfortune is so natural to the 
mind, that were a man's sorrows and disquietudes sunmied up at the end of his 
life, it would generally be found that he had suffered more from the apprehen- 
sion of such evils as never happened to him, than from those evils which had 
really befallen him. To this we may add, that among those evils which befall 
us, there are many which have been more painful to us in the prospect than by 
their actual pressure.— r^^ison, 1672-1719. 

(196.) If we will stand boggling at imaginary evils, let us never blame a 
horse for starting at a shadow. — V Estrange, 
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(197) I met the other day with a remarkable passage in Herodotus. '' H 
God shall some day see fit not to gfive rain to the Ureeks, but shall punish them 
^th a long drought, they will be swept away by famine, since they have 
nothing to rely on but rain ; and if the country below Memphis, which is the 
land that is always rising, continues to rise at the rate it has done, how will it 
be possible for the Egyptians to avoid hunger without rain, and with no riyer 
to overflow their corn-lands ? " And so the heathen, reckoning on the capri- 
ciousness of the gods, contemplated evils that would never come, and alarmed 
themselves with fears unsubstantial and groundless. But the conjecture of the 
ceasing of the rain, and of the non-overflowing of the Nile, was not more idle 
than some of our desponding dreams of the hiture, conjuring up the idea of 
troubles that will never come. '^ Oh, what shall we do, should such and such 
a thing happen ? " we anxiously inquire. In our darkness and doubt we creep 
timidly on, asking, '* Who shall roll us away the stone ?'* when the stone is 
already gone, turned over by some angel hand. — Stou^hton. 

(2.) The present is auffieiently taxed tcith trial. 

(198.) The habit of borrowing trouble is wrong, because the present is suffi- 
ciently taxed with trial. Qod sees that we all need a certain amount of trouble, 
and so He proportions it for aU the days and years of our life. Alas for the 
policy of gathering it all up for one day or year ! Gruel thing to put upon the 
back of one camel all the cargo intended for the entire caravan. — Talmage. 

(3.) Anxiety is destructive of strength as well as of happiness. 

(199.) There is nothing in the teachings of the Bible that tends to remove 

the stimulus to industry, or to take away the necessity of enterprise. It is 

neither industry nor enterprise that ever hurts anybody. They are pleasurable 

and wholesome, and we shall not wish the motive which inspires them taken 

away. It is with men as it is with machinery ; everybody knows that it wastes 

faster when it is allowed to stand still than when it is worked, if it is worked 

aright. If a watch stands still a year it wears out as much as it would in 

running properly two years. But where machinery runs without oil, and 

squeaks and grinds, it gets hot, and wears out speedily. Now anxiety is in 

human life just what squeaking and grinding are in machinery that is not oiled. 

In human life trust is the oil. Confidence in God is that which lubricates life, 

fio that industry and enterprise develop the things we ought to have, and do it 

in such a way that they bring pleasure with them. — Beecher. 

(4.) It is impossible to forecast y change^ or provide against all the emergencies of the 

future. 

(200.) One might as well attempt to calculate mathematically the contingent 
forms of the tinUing bits of glass in a kaleidoscope as to look through the tube 
of the future and foretell its pattern. — Beecher. 

(201.) After all your carefm watching for the comer of the heaven where the 
cloud is to come from, there will he a cloud, and it wiU rise somewhere, but you 
will never know in what quarter. The morrow shall have its own anxieties. 
After all your fortifying of the castle of your life, there will be some little 
postern left unguarded, some little weak place in the wall left unoommanded by 
a battery, and there, where you never look for him, the inevitable invader wiU 
Goxne in ! After all the plunging of the hero in the fabled waters that made 
hizn invulnerable, there was the little spot on the heel, and the arrow found its 
way there ! — Maclaren, 

(4.) In God's people it is especiaixt ttnbeabonable aud wbong. 

(1). Jt evinces forgetfulness or distrust of God* s promise to be with them and to care 

for them. 
(202.) Mind the apostle's expression : << Let your oonversation be without 
covetoxisness, and be content with such things as ye have ; for He hath said, I 
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wiIL neyer leave thee, nor forsake thee ; " and oh, brethren, if He is with you, 
having Him you have all. If a child is satisfied while he travels with his father, 
though he may have very little in his purse, and says, ** My father is here, and 
he wtlU provide for me as he goes along,*' how uaum more should it be so with 
you !— /ay, 1769-1853. 

(203.) God bids us cast our care upon Him for this life. '' Take no thought 
for your life, what you shall eat, or what you shall drink, or wherewithal you 
shaU be clothed : your heavenly Father knows you have need of all these thing^.*' 
Yet we dare not trust God without a pawn ; unless we have bread, we think we 
shall starve. — Adamsy 1653. 

(2.) It evinces forgetfulneaa ofy or discontent with, God^s promise to provide for 

the needs of Sis children as they arise, 

(204.) It much perplexed Mary how she should roll away the tombstone, and 
so purchase the sight of her beloved Master; but He that has given His angels 
charge over His (mildren, that they hurt not their foot against a stone, sent a 
messenger from heaven, to roll back that huge stone for her. Even as a loving 
father, when he carries his little child to the town, will let him alone to walk in 
the plain and fair way ; but when he comes to slippery paths, he takes him by 
the hand, and in dirty passages bears him in his arms, and when he comes to a 
stile, he gently lifts him over : so Gk)d, our heavenly Father, uses His dear 
children. If they endeavour to go as far as they may in the ways of His com- 
mandments, as fast as they can in the way to the celestial Jerusalem, He will 
assist them in danger, and help them over stiles of discouragements ; take away 
all rubs of offence ; remove all blocks and hindrances in their passage ; and the 
very great stone parting Christ and them, even whilst they least thhik of it, 
shall be rolled away.— ^oy», 1560-1643. 

(205.) Are we loth to trust Gk)d longer than He comes to us with a full hand, 
as the usurer will not trust the man, but the pawn ? This is to live by sense, 
not by faith. The Israelites never fared so well as when they were at God's 
immediate finding, and in the morning expected their breakfast from heaven. 
But now, you say, God works by no miracles. As if He could not find means 
because He will do no miracles ! As if nature were not His servant, to do as 
He bids her ! What if He do not keep the widow's meal from wasting by ex- 
pense, when He sends her every day new meal ? What if He do not multiply 
our old store, when He supplies us with new ? What if we have no bread lert 
in the evening, when He gives us ** every day our. daily bread"? We are 
taught to beg bread for the day, not that this day's bread should last us the 
whole year. While our provision holds out, we have less occasion to pray ; it 
is our sensible want and dependence on God that gives wings to our devotion. 
—Adams, 1653. 

(206). Gk)d gives every man a circular letter of credit for life, and says, 
'^Whenever you get to a place where you need assistance, take your letter to 
the Banker, and the needed assistance will be given you." — Beecher, 

(3.) It evinces forgetfulness or distrtist of Gods ability and willinffness to guide 

t*s aright. 

(207.) Gk)tthold saw several sailors step into a boat to cross a river. Two took 
the oars, and, as usual, turned their backs upon the shore to which they in- 
tended to sail. A third stood and kept his face unaverted on the place where 
they wished to land, and which they very speedily reached. See here, he said, 
to those about him, what may well remind us of our condition. Life is a 
mighty river, rapidly flowing into the ocean of eternity, and returning no more. 
On this river we are all afloat in the bark of our vocation, which we must urge 
forward with the oars of industry and toil. Like these sailors, therefore, we 
ought to turn our back upon the future, put our confidence in G^, who stands 
at the helm, and by His mighty power steers the vessel to where happiness and 
salvation await us, and diligently labour, unconcerned about anyfching else. 
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We would smile were these men to turn round and pretend that they oould not 
row blindfold, but must needs see the place to which their course was directed ; 
and it is no less foolish in us to insist on apprehending, with our anxieties and 
ti^oughts, all things, whether future or at hand. Let it be our part to ply the 
oar and toil and pray ; but let us leaye to Gk)d to steer and bless and govern. 
my Gk)d, be with me in my little bark, and steer it according to Thy good 
pleasure ! I will turn my face to Thee, and as Thou shalt enable me, I will 
diligently and faithfully labour, for all else Thou wilt provide. — Seriver, 1629- 
1693. 

(208.) When a simple child is by his father first taken out to sea, and the 
stonn arises, and torrible waves run in upon the ship, and winds smite it, and 
it reels and careens, and the groaning timbers strain, and the sails and cordage 
fill the air with dank and clamour, the child is sure that safety is at an end, 
and that destruction is upon them ; and he is amazed to see the captain, his 
father, going about steiiily resolute, but without quailing; the man at the 
helm calm, watchful, but not afraid ; and the sailors alert and hearty in obedi- 
ence. After a while, the child begins to gfather confidence too ; not so much 
because he sees how they are to be kept safely — ^for every time he looks over 
the side of the vessel his fear takes possession of him again — as by the convic- 
tion that his father knows how to save them, if he does not see how. He puts 
confidence in him. Instead of trusting in his own sense, in this matter of 
danger, he truste in this being who seems to him now almost super-human. 
And we praise the child for doing so. We admire in the child those qualities 
which lead him to have such confidence in his father as to rebuke his own 
senses. And we think that such distrust of one*s own inexperience, and con- 
fidence in another's experience, is not only heroic, but almost divine. It is so 
in a child ; and it is in everybody, if it be exercised toward One that holds the 
same relation to Him that the child's father does to tiie child. — Beeeher, 

6. Itb Cueb. 
(1.) Learn to live by the day, 

J 209.) When I used to fish in mountain streams, if I had a short line and 
., I could direct it easily, and throw it into this or that pool as I pleased ; 
but if I let out my line till it was twenty or thirty feet long, I could not direct 
it, but I was the victim of every floating stick and jutting rock and over- 
hanging bough. So I have seen men wading down the stream of life, jumping 
from stone to stone, slipping on this rock, and falling into that pool, because 
their line was so long tiiey could do nothing with it — a line that reached down 
forty years, sometimes. Now, if you would avoid these difficulties, shorten your 
line ! Let it reach over one day only ; for ** sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof." To the man who is hving weeks or years in advance of tiie present, 
God says, '' Go back, go back to your duties. Work while the day laste, and 
take no thought for the morrow. I am Master down here." — Beeeher, 

(2.) Leave all to the Lord, 

(210.) There once lived in an old brown cottage a poor solitiuy woman, who 
was known everywhere from village to village by the name of ** Happy Nancy." 
She tended her little gulden, and gained her living by knitting and spinning. 
She liad no money, no family, no relatives, and was half blind, quite lame, and 
very crooked, lliere was no comeliness in her, and yet there, in that homely, 
deformed body, the g^at and gracious God, who loves to bring strength out of 
weakness, had set His royal seal. 

* ' "Well, Nancy, singing again ? " said one of her chance visitors, as he stopped 
at the door. 

*' Oh, yes ! I am for ever at it." 

** I wish you would teU me your secret, Nancy. You are all alone; you 
work hard ; you have nothing pleasant surrounding you. What is the reason 
you' re so happy ? ' ' 
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** Perhaps it's because I haven't got anybody — but Oody^ replied the good 
creature, looking up. ** You see rich folks like you depend upon their families 
and their houses ; they've got to be thinkin' of their business, of their wives, 
and children, and then they are mighty afraid of troubles ahead. I aint got 
anything to trouble myself about, you see, 'cause I leave all to the Lard. I 
thuik, weU, if He can keep this great world in such good order — ^the sun 
rolling day after day, and the stars shining ni^t after night, make my g^arden 
things come up the same season after season, He can certaudy take care of such 
a poor simple thing as I am ; and so, you see, I leave all to the Lord, and so 
the Lord takes care of me." 

"Well, but, Nancy, suppose that a frost should come after your fruit-trees 
are all in blossom, and your plants out ; suppose " 

" But I don't suppose ; I never can suppose ; I don't want to suppose, except 
that the Lord will do everything right. That's what makes you people un- 
happy — you're all the time supposing : now, why can't you wait till the sup- 
pose comes, as I do, and then maJce the best of it." — British Messenger, 

(3.) Live much above the world, 

(211.) Dust, by its own nature, can rise only so far above the road; and 
birds which fly higher never have it upon their wings : so the heart that know 
how to fly high enough, escapes those little cares and vexations which brood 
upon the earth, but cannot rise above it into that purer air. — Beecher, 


Phbachees should be Constantly on theib Guabd Against Fbide. — O 
what a constant companion, what a tyrannical commander, what a sly 
and subtle insinuating enemy is this sin of pride ! Alas, how frequently it 
goes with us to our study, and there sits with us and does our work ! How 
oft it chooses our subject ; and more frequently still our words and ornaments ! 
God commands us to be as plain as we can, that we may inform the ignorant ; 
and as convincing and serious as we are able, that we may melt and change 
their hardened hearts. But pride stands by and contradicts all, and produces 
its toys and trifles. Under pretence of laudable ornaments, it dishonours our 
sermons with childish gauds : as if a prince were to be decked in the habit of a 
stage -player or a painted fool. It persuades us to paint the window, that it 
may dun the Hght, and to speak to our people that which thev cannot under- 
stand. If we nave a plain and cutting passage, it takes on the edges, and 
dulls the life of our preaching, under pretence of filing off the roughness, 
unevenness, and superfluity. When Gk)d charges us to deal with men as for 
their lives, and to beseech them with all the earnestness that we are able, this 
cursed sin controls all, and cont emns the most holy commands of God, and 
says to us, "What, will you make the people think you are madP Will you 
make them say you rage or rave ? Cannot you speak soberly and moderately P " 
And thus pride makes many a man's sermons — and what pride makes, the 
devil makes ; and what sermons the devil will make, and to what end, we may 
easily conjecfcure. Though the matter be of God, yet if the dress and matter 
and end be from Satan, we have no great reason to expect success. 

And when pride has made the sermon, it goes with us into the pulpit — ^it 
forms our tone — it animates us in the delivery — it takes us off from that 
which may be displeasing, how necessary soever, and sets us in pursuit of vain 
applause. In short, the sum of all is this, it makes men, both in studying and 
preaching, to seek themselves and deny God, when they should se^ God's 
glory, and deny themselves. — Baxter y 1615-1691. 
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%aak Jtotias. 


The Art of Preaching^ and the Composition of Sermons, with an Intro- 
dnctorj Essay on the Present Position and Influence of the Pulpit 
of the Church of England* Designed chiefly for the Use of Theo- 
logical Students and the Younger Clergy. By the Bev. Henby 
BxmoESS, LL.D. 8vo. 98. (Hamilton, Adams & Co.) 

This is a good book throughout. We can easily conceive of a 
better — one written in a less diffused style, and with less padding. But 
it is a good book, neyertheless ; and the qualities which cause us to wish 
for something better, when we view it from a merely literary stand- 
point, may render it the more useful for the end its author had in view, 
namely, to present to yoimg curates some practical counsels likely to 
help them in the arduous duty to which they have devoted themselves. 
The title of the book is ^ooa : to begin with, it recognizes two facts, 
often unsuspected, but universally important ; first, that preaching is an 
art, which even those who are most abundanlJy qualified for its success- 
fol prosecution, still need to acquire ; and, secondly, that anything 
wor&iy of the name of a '^ sermon," is not to be thrown together hap- 
hazaru, but needs to be '* composed." The recognition of these two 
facts is a sign of the good sense which characterizes all the author's 
counsels. For the role of counsellor, he has qualified himself by many 
years of reading, study, and observation ; and the whole nation would 
be distinctly and greatly benefited if the curates of this generation 
coidd be induced to read it carefully, immediately before or after their 
ordination. Its distinctly evangelical and truly catholic spirit would, 
doubtless, offend some of them ; yet even these, it is to be hoped, would 
proceed to their work more distinctly understanding that the great 
object of preaching is to instruct the people in the truths of Christianity, 
and to win them to a life-long service of Christ ; and understandiaff , 
too, how to prepare to preach with profit. The character of the counsels 
Dr. Burgess gives to his younser brethren may be estimated from the 
following notes which we transror to our pages : — 

TOFIOB VOB SBBlfOKS. 

The serrices for the day present a supply of topics for sermons, and when 
they are judidously selected, so that their connection with the prayers and por- 
tions of Scripture can be shown, an interest is created which ought never to be 
lig'htly thought of. Events of importance, either of a public or national kind, 
or such as occur in a town or vulage, should never be lost sight of by the 
caiefnl and earnest preacher. When anything of an unusual kind strongly im- 
presses an audience, the opportunity should always be embraced to turn the 
current of feeling to good account. Kot only does this attention to passing 
events please a oong^gation, but the neglect of it is prejudicial, as incucating 
a want of f eeUng or tact in the clergyman ; or perhaps he will be suspected of 
not being able to go out of his way to preach a special and appropriate dis- 
course. We heard the observation made of some preachers who took no notice 
of the death of the frinoe Consort, that most likely they e<mld not, not having 
a sermon fit for the solemn occasion, and not being able to compose one. Such 
remarks may be uncharitable, yet they are natural when such an obvious duty 
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as taking' advantage of surrounding events or circumstances is neglected. 
Sudden or striking deaths, or the deatiis of excellent persons who will be much 
missed, and whose lives were consistent and useful, present fine occasions for 
special sermons; and without descending to the obvious famlts of what are 
Imown as funeral sermons, they may be xnade very useful by their appealing' to 
a tender and impressible state of public feeling (pp. 74 and 75). 

pbbjlchebs should be litsbaby vxn. 

There is a sense in which sermons should come up to the spirit of the times, 
and appeal to the diversities of human character as developed in different 
countnes, climates, and stages of civilization. This is to be done by the 
preacher himself being in advance in that general literature, and the literary 
tastes and feelings, by which our age is distinguished. For exan^le, if a 
clergyman should confine himself to mediaeval authors, or to the ]nimitive 
Fathers, his range of ideas would be too limited for our times ; or if his read- 
ing and study should be all classical, or all Biblical, or all theological, a stunted 
state of mind would be produced which would exhibit itself in his sermons, 
however excellent they might be in other respects. Let a certain amount of 
catholic truth be gpranted to the sermons of all clergymen alike, yet the mode 
in which it is presented may vary in every one of them. The same water from 
one spring may be conveyed tlurough various channels, some of whose banks 
are arid and bare, others which have on both sides skll that is beautiful in 
nature. So the preacher may present to his hearers every necessary and im- 
portant topic in the channels of his own thoughts, which are common-place and 
behind the culture of the age ; while another may exhibit the same truths in 
the beautiful setting of a well-stored mind and a refined taste. The cultivation 
of the mind, therefore, must teU on the sermon, and a general knowledge of 
literature and science and art, and an acquaintance with history, political and 
religious, will all tend to render a preacher more acceptable. Preachers, then, 
should be literary men, and if they are so, and in proportion as they are, they 
will be on a level, at least, with their auditors, and the objections now 
often made to their sermons as being dry and uninteresting, will disappeai' 
(pp. 80, 81). 

DIVISIONS OF SEBMONS. 

As a rule, we think that the g^at divisions of a sermon should be stated in 
the form of a proposition. The hearer is more easily led on from one step of 
the subject to another by this plan ; the attention is kept up ; and if any steps 
of the process are lost, the connection and series of the thoughts may be reco- 
vered. It is evident that a higher degree of the intellect is demanded in the 
hearer to accompany a preacher without these formal pauses than with them ; 
and as our congregations ordinarily demand all our aid in comprehending onr 
meaning, this ought to settle the question. 

But there is another view of the matter, and that is, whether the divisions 
should be announced beforehand. Some time is taken up by this plan, and it 
may help a barren preacher a little ; but the question is, is it profitable for the 
hearers F Fcnelon argues strongly against these announced divisions. They 
cramp the discourse. They bret^ the continuity of the subject. They present 
us with three or four little sermons. They suspend the free march of the sub- 
ject, and, at every moment, command unseasonable halts. '* A sermon ham- 
pered by these restrictions," he says, ** is not a beautiful, well- veined marble, 
but a stiffly-formed mosaic.*' 

Professor Blunt, also, might be quoted on the same side, though his objection 
rests on a very different ground. ** Allowing the use of heads,'* he says, ** it 
may be sometimes questionable whether it is expedient to announce in full your 
plan at the outset, as it may occasionally have on the hearer the effect which 
the prospect of a long road has on the traveller." 

On the other hand, Bishops WiUdns and Tillotson, and most of the conti- 
nental writers on preaching, argue strongly for a clear and distinct announce- 
ment. "TTie practice is eligible," says Bishop WiUdns, "for the benefit of 
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the hearers, who may understand and retain a sermon with greater ease and 
profit when they are beforehand acquainted with the general heads of dis- 
course." Of continental authorities one writes: '* Divisions are important, 
hecause they determine the point of view from which the orator proposes to 
consider the proposition ; whilst the hearer, being in possession of a view of 
the whole subject, more easUy follows the development of the ideas, and more 
easily finds aguin the thread of the discourse when a moment of distraction 
has made him lose it (pp. 91-93). 

A. GOOD OUTLINE IS NOT ENOUGH. 

If to plan and design well is a first requisite for a successful preacher, to give 
breadth and fulness to an outline is scarcely less important. Indeed in one 
sense it ia more so ; for many hearers will not care for a logical arrangement of 
the matter, provided there is plenty of it, and presented in a pleasing manner. 
It is necessary therefore that, after fixing upon his subject and laying out his 
general plan, the preacher should collect his materials for working out his 
design. These may come from all sources, and the best pulpit orators have 
been those who have sought all creation through for topics of illustration. The 
best way is to fix on the subjects earlv in the week, and then to aim at filling 
up the plans at all times, and in whatever way we may be engaged. Fine 
thoughts and appropriate facts and images will often occur in a walk, in a visit 
to parishioners, and especially in reading books. But then there must be the 
habit of referring what we meet with to our pulpit labours, and of jotting 
down at the time what may strike us as pertinent and interesting. 

The great minds of old, Demosthenes and Cicero for instance, could not 
pour forth eloquence pro re itatd, but had to build up their conceptions bit by 
bit, to alter them, rearrange them, conmiit them to memory, and at last make 
them tell on a Greek or Latin audience. So we need not be ashamed, after all, 
of beginning on Monday morning to prepare for the following Sunday; of 
getting an idea here or there during the week, and then completing the aesign 
on Friday or Saturday. The clergyman who really intends to be so far master 
of the art of preaching as to respect himself, ana hope for the edification and 
approval of his hearers, must be content to work like the bee, and collect from 
all sources what is to make the compound of the useful and sweet. With 
memorandum book in hand, and whether reading or visiting, or observing 
nature in his solitary walks, let the preacher jot down whatever may aid him 
in filling up his *' heads,'' or illustrating the position he intends to lay down 
and prove (pp. 100, 103). 

HINTS ON DEIilVEBT. 

The preacher should endeavour to speak naturally in the same key in which 
TiiH ordinary conversation is carried on, only louder according to circumstances. 
The most intimate friend would be unable sometimes to recognise a preacher 
by bis voice, if he did not see him, and when this is the case it is clear that the 
tone is artificial, and so far wrong. If a company of men are engaged in some 
game in a field, and one wishes to call another at a distance, it vrUl be observed 
that the natural tone is always maintained, only elevated according to the 
distance it has to go, The reason of this is, that in such circumstances men 
feel at ease, and tiierefore speak naturally. But when the pulpit is entered, 
tliere is often an excitement and a degree of timidity, and a good deal of what 
is known as subjectivity. We are too apt to think of ourselves, and this at 
once puts us in an artificial position. This should be counteracted by re- 
membering that, after all, a church is but a large room, and by addressing those 
present as we should if they were at home, only with due deliberation and 
solemnity. A good rule is to fix the eye on the miost remote person in the 
congregation, and to address him. As we are accustomed to reckon distances 
before we begin to speak, everywhere else, the rule should be observed in 
cbxirch. We do so without knowing it elsewhere, and it will be equally easy 
from the pulpit, if we only act naturally, and maintain a calmness and 
self-possession. 
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On this point it is well said by Bautain : <' Should the speaker force his voice 
at the beginning, it will be presently rendered hoarse, broken, exhausted, and 
it will speedily fail him. You must speak neither too loudly nor too fast at 
first, or else the rapid expansions and contractions of the lungfs force it and 
falsify it. You must husband your voice at starting, in order that it may last 
and maintain itself to the end. When you gradually strengthen and animate 
it, it does not give way, but remains clear, strong and pleasing to the close of 
your harangue. * ' 

As to the modulation of the voice, we believe that, unless a speaker has a 
peculiar ear for it, he will never attain any perfection in it. A man who has 
no perception of the relations of musical sounds can never study modulation in 
deliveiy. But nature does much in this way ; and, if followed, a sufficient 
variation of tone will be maintained. Emphasis, and the higher and lower 
tones, are the result of feeling, and the raismg of the voice when questions are 
asked, are as natural to all men as speaking is ; and why should not these be 
followed in the desk and the pulpit ? 

like all things else, this rule may be abused ; and some preachers become 
ridiculous by carrying to excess this natural mode of addressing others. We 
have heard the words, *' ZaechauSf eome down .' *' so uttered in the reading-desk 
as to excite merriment, the speaker affecting the tones he would employ if 
calling a boy out of an apple-b^e. Yet it would be wrong not to give some of 
the emphasis to the words which we may be sure nature would employ. 

Especially should the voice indicate those deeper feelingfs which the topics of 
pulpit address are so eminently adapted to call forth. When we blame iU-doers 
in the street, when we speak comfort to the dying man, when we reason with 
those who are blind to die consequences of evil actions, we naturally employ 
various tones of voice, and modidate our utterances, without knowing it. In 
the same way we oitffht to speak in the pulpit. When we reason of righteous^ 
ness, temperance, and judgment to come ; when we exhibit the love of Christ 
to our fallen race ; when we comfort the feeble-minded, or raise and support 
the penitent and the doubting — surely, in these cases, we cannot fail to vary 
our tones. We shall do so, if we forget ourselves and act naturally. To feel 
properly is therefore the surest way to speak effectively ; and, in the absence of 
training in elocution as an art, this is the general rule which must be followed 
(pp. 186-187). 

THB PEBILS OF PBEACHEBS. 

Although, at first, a priest of the Church appears more favourably situated 
than his hearers for the cultivation of the spirit and practice of devotion, a 
nearer investigation will show that he is surrounded by peculiar dangers. A 
surgeon is well aware of the tendency of his pursuits to produce a callousness 
to the emotions of pity and tenderness in relation to physical suffering ; and 
every clergyman ought to know that his daily acquaintance with the themes of 
salvation tends to blunt his feelings, and produce an undue prominence of the 
exercises of the head over those of the heart. Turning over the Bible to find 
texts for sermons, and topics for their illustration, is a process of mere mental 
mechanism, which may be sanctified, indeed, as was the work of the tabemade, 
by the solemn feeling of the priests. But, on the other hand, we may so tran- 
sact these formal applications to the Scriptures that our situation may be like 
that of Uzzah at the ark of Gk>d. A daily and devout reading of the Bible, in 
connection with personal meditation and prayer will be the best defence agamst 
the evil ; for that which has been associated with our own experimental religion 
we shall not be likely to profane (p. 337). 

With practical counsels and wholesome warnings such as these, Dr. 
Burgess has stored the 400 pages of his work. Especially admirable is 
the devotional spirit which breathes throughout it. No one can be lon^ 
in communion with this venerable author without being beneficially 
reminded that the fundamental and supreme secret of all really successful 
preadiing is closeness of communion with God. 
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THE WORD WITH POWEE. 


How shall the Word be preached with power P 
Not with elaborate care and toil, 
With wasting of the midnight oil, 
With graceful gesture studied well, 
And full inton§d syllable ; 
With trope and simile lending force 
To sub-myisions of discourse, 
Or laboured feeling framed to please — 
The word of power is not in these. 

How shall the Word be preached with power ? 
Not by a separate holiness 
Which stands aloof to warn and bless, 
Spe aking as from a higher plane 
Which common men may not attain ; 
Which treats of sin and want and strife. 
As things outside the priestly life ; 
And only draws anigh to chide. 
Holding a saintly r^)e aside. 

How shall the Word be preached with power ? 
Ah, needless to debate and plan, 
Heart answereth unto heart in man : 
Out of the very life of each 
Must come the power to heal or teach. 
The lips all eloquent may ffrieve. 
The brain may subtly work and weave. 
But if the heart take not its share. 
The word of power is wanting there. 

How shall the Word be preached with power P 
Go, preacher, search thy soul, and mark 
Each want, each weakness, every dark 
And painful dint where life and sin 
Have beaten their hard impress in : 
Apply the balm, and test tne cure. 
And heal thyself, and be ihou sure 
That which helps thee has power again 
To help the souls of other men. 

How shall the Word be preached with power P 
Go ask the suffering and the poor. 
Go ask the beggar at thy door. 
Go to the sacred page and read 
What served the old-time want and need : 
The clasping hand, the kindling eye, 
Virtue given out unconsciously. 
The self made selfless hour by hour — 
In these is precK^hed the Word with power ! 

SuSAir COOLIDGE. 
VOL. in. F 
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THE PLACE OF CHEI8TIAN MOEALITY IN THE TEACHINGS 
• OF THE CHRISTIAN PULPIT. 

BY THE EEV. T. E. BROWN, D.D. 

THE aim of Cliristian teaching, as St. Paul defines it, is that we may 
present every man perfect in Christ Jesus. This aim corresponds 
with the aim of redemption, which by the power of Christ's cross and 
Spirit, will secure in the redeemed perfect fulfilment of law. 

All authority for the existence of a Christian pulpit is in Christ's com- 
mission, ** Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
y(mJ*^ Here is authority for teaching righteousness, with a teeiching as 
comprehensive as Christ's own principle of righteous action for man :**//" 
ye love mCf keep my commandments.^* Under such authority, it is not only 
the preacher's privilege but his imperative duty, not only to set forth the 
facts of redemption, and the duties of worshipping and loving G-od, but 
so to set forth the commands of Christ, and the motives which urge to 
obedience, that men shall feel how utterly foreign to the spirit of Christ 
and the law of love are untruth and unchastity , dishonesty, malice, covet- 
ousness and envy. No man can adequately preach the gospel of the 
Crucified, without preaching the duty of right moral action. No man 
can accurately porfray the character of Christ, which the pulpit, as one 
of its chief functions, is to manifest to men, without portraying the prin- 
ciples of Christian law incarnate in Christ, and which are to be reproduced 
in the practical living of those in whom He lives. 

St. Paul in his homiletical instructions to Timothy and Titus enjoins 
them to teach their hearers how to behave, i.e., how to fulfil moral law 
in conduct. At least two-thirds of the recorded discourses of our Lord 
are devoted to the principles of personal, practical, everyday righteous- 
ness. Though the sermons of the Apostles are in the main evangelistic, 
as they must needs be — missionary, as distinguished from pastoral 
sermons — ^yet their Epistles are examples of the kind of teaching fitted 
for the training in righteous action and right moral discrimination of 
those in whom, through faith in Christ the crucified, a divine life has 
already begun. St. James is wholly ethical, on the human side of gospel 
ethics. St. Peter is largely ethical. St. John fuses love to God and love 
to man in an indivisible unity. ** He that saith / knoiv Him, and keepeth 
not His commandments ; he that saith / love God, and hates his hrother, 
is a liar,** This is St. John's keynote. St. Paul's aim is in the main 
practical, though his teaching maintains, as does that of the others, the 
integrity of morality as toward God and man alike. Not more clearly 
do we track in Paul's Epistles the conflict as to truth and fact between 
Gentile philosophies and Judaic literalisms on the one side, and Christ- 
ianity on the other as against both, than we can also track the lines of 
battle between all sorts of immoralities and the Christian law for personal 
character. Blot from these Pauline letters all appeals to the conscience 
for character and action corresponding to the fact of redemption, to the 
supreme gospel law and to the supreme gospel motives, and you break 
on their point, and leave them for the most part aimless. Paul touches 
not only sin but sins, not only principles but duties, not only love in 
character but love in action. To the Corinthians he writes of the evil of 
lasciviousness, gluttony, drunkenness, censoriousness and an abuse of 
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Oliristiaii liberty, and to the Gkilatians of lusts that exclude from the 
^gdom of God, and of a law fulfilled in the divine service of men. 
Take his prayer for the Thessalonians, ^* That our Ood may count you 
worthy of your calling, and fulfil every desire of goodness, and every work of 
faith, with power ; " or his closing appeal to the Philippians, beginning, 
^* Whatsoever things are true ; " or the fourth, fifth and sixth chapters of 
Ephesians ; or the third of Colossians, wherein he talks of honesty and 
truth, of purity and sg^srifice, of duties of husbands and wives, parents 
and diildren, servants and masters ! Or turn to that masterpiece of 
doctrinal and dogmatic argument, the Epistle to the Romans ! See St. 
Paul, after rescuing the divine law from the immoral and merely external 
uses to which it had been degraded by Jewish Babbinism, and after 
demonstrating that the law coiud only m fulfilled through Christ's aton- 
ing rescue of the sinner from his sins, by the inworking in the soul of 
such a moral quality as a faith that shall be the transformation of char- 
acter — see St. Paul, like a very Jupiter among preachers as he was, 
grasping the great facts of Bedemption, Gbd's love, Election, Atonement, 
Justification, and forging them all in one massive thunderbolt of com- 
miagled tenderness and truth, justice and grace, hurl it crashing into the 
conscience and the heart of his hearers, as the masterful argument for a 
fulfilment of the redemptive law in moral action day by day ; ** / beseech 
you, THEBEFOKE, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies 
a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable in His sight, which is your spiritual 
service,^'* 

And it is for teaching from the Christian pulpit after these Christly 
and Apostolic models — for teaching that never cringes with the fear that 
it is dishonouring Christ and the Holy Spirit, by associating their sacred 
personalities with the most commonplace manifestations of personal 
Christian righteousness — it is for this sort of teaching I plead, and seek 
to justify ; not the teaching of philosophic or expedient morality, except 
as this may be coincident with that which is Chnstian, but the teaching 
of the morality incarnate in Christ ! No plea is made for the setting 
aside of doctrinal truths, but rather for the clearer elucidation of these 
truths for the sake of chareuster ! The great Melanchthon once wrote, 
** I am conscious that my only aim in studying theology has been that I 
may amend my life." And theology, doctrine, dogma, redemptive fact 
and truth ought to be so preached, that men may amend their lives. 
Doctrine in l£e gospel and Apostolic conception of it is the arm behind 
the javelin ; it is the powder behind the ball ; it is the truth of God's 
personality and plan and achievement behind His law ; it is force of 
motive giving impulse to force in action ; it is the fiery coursers dragging 
the golden chariot, in which rides a translated life, up to higher and yet 
higher levels of saintliness and godlikeness. No plea is made for the 
obscuration of the Cross, but rather for its brighter emblazonment in the 
moral heavens, as atonement and therefore as law ! That the Christian 
teacher shall uncover sin generic and sins particular ; that he shall incul- 
cate specific duty; that ne shall train the judgment to make moral 
discriminations; that he shall seek to arouse the conscience to the 
utterance of a louder imperative ; that he shall aim to persuade the will, 
under pressure of divinest motives, to make more and more righteous 
•choices; that he shall lay the whole man, in the totality of his relation- 
ships and duties and experiences, under the supremer exactions of 
Christian law ; that he shall do this, having his teaching, in its spirit 
£ind principles and precepts, infused, interpenetrated, made vital by the 
Xif e and spirit of Jesus Christ ; this is the teaching for which I plead. I 
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dLaim for it, by the authority and example of Christ and His Apostles, no 
obscure place, no side-issue utterance, but one of the chief plaices among* 
the pulpit's central forces, in the very presence of the cross of Christ, the 
type and measure of righteousness in U-od and man. The pulpit failing 
to accord such a place to such teaching is traitorous to its commission to 
teach men what Christ has commanded, and to train them as beloved 
children to be imitators of God. 

I plead for such teaching, also, as one of the urgent necessities of this 
present age. 

I. Our age needs to he specially reminded of the majesty of Tnoral lawt and 
of the supreme aud august authority of God, Such are the tendencies of 
modem thought and life, that in the practical convictions of eveu 
many Christian people Fichte's statement concerning Germany is true, 
**that the only necessity for a God is that He may look after our 
interest." And against this tendency must be set the face of a Christiau 
pulpit asserting the existence of moral order, the duty of conscientious- 
ness, and the authority of God, who will vindicate the universal sway of 
TTifi eternal, absolute law of righteousness. 

H. The prevalent low tone of moral conviction and a/^tion among too many 
professing Christians^ and even in whole Christian chv/rchesy demands a 
clearer teaching of New Testament morality. Adulterers, forgers, defaulters 
in trade, corruptionists in politics, churches honeycombed with scandal 
and dishonesty, and lacking in moral courage to reprove sin and redress 
wrong ! And aJl these, alas ! called Christian. It is horrible ! Has there 
not been some wretched defect somewhere P 

III. Specific ethical teaching a^ to Christianity in owr human relations is 
demanded of the pulpit, hecause men need educating in reference to the prac- 
tical applications of the Christian law of morality* Conscience is not a 
judge, but an impulse — sovereign but helpless, except in the light. And 
the judgment often utters itself falsely. Ignorance blinds it. Prejudice 
perverts it. Passion hoodwinks it. It pronoimces its decisions often 
with the law and the facts wholly absent from the judicial precincts. 
The Christian pulpit must be in part the teacher of this moral judgment. 
The pulpit is to furnish moral exegesis, moral theology, the appHcatiou 
of the divine words, principles, precepts, facts to the multiplied details 
and the changeful circumstances of life. Wrongs in trade, inhandicraft> 
in politics, in social order, in the relations between the sexes, between 
parent and child, husband and wife, employer and employed, rich and 
poor, capitalist and labourer, must not only be exposed, but shown to be 
wrong, by the exhibition of the special point where they touch with vio- 
lating contact the law of love. A Christian teacher must make known 
the harmony between Christian law and the true principles of domestic, 
social, economic and political science, and he must be familiar with the 
intricate complications of the world's great work, applying to the activi- 
ties of men in all these varied spheres the divine moralities of Christ's 
gospel. 

lY. Only as true ethical teaching is furnished hy the pulpit , will general 
public action and opinion he hrought into grealer conformity to moral law* 
The influence of Christianity is not limited to those who are Christians. 
The general standard of public action has been brought into greater har- 
mony with God's thought, by the influence on public opinion of Christian 
men trained by Christian teaching to true moral discrimination. The 
personal conscience even of the Christian feels the force of this higher 
public opinion, and recognizes it as a valuable educating agency. And 
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this standard of moral public opinion muBt, amid many fluctuations, be 
yet more and more advanced. Gk>d has so wiQed. If the pulpit does 
not do its part in lifting the standard higher, some other means will be 
found to accomplish this result. 

y. Ethical teaching ia demanded of the pulpit^ because the highest morality 
in character and conduct is the final proof of the divinity of the gospel. How 
are we to know that Christianity is from Gbd ? Because it realizes most 
fully the idea of the human conscience, produces the best conduct, and 
brings those who yield to its restraints into harmony with the nature of 
things. We are told in the popular thought of to-day, that morality is 
independent of divine sanctions, that you may extinguish God, the cross, 
immortality, and yet secure the finest moral action. What can be offered 
as reply? Nothing which shall be an argument as unanswerable as 
Christian lives of truth, purity, charity, faithfulness, meekness, honesty, 
nobleness, made so by the moral forces of the gospel ; lives discriminat- 
ingly righteous ; lives in which taints of blood and defects of will shs^ 
count but little for evil, against the Christ-force within us ; lives that 
shall be the faithful Amen of Christians in the pew, responding to the 
faithful inculcation of the law of moral duty by the Christian teacher in 
the pulpit ; lives whose Amen shall be uttered each day and everv day in 
hall and home, in church and chamber, in study and store and shop and 
street ; the Amen of the Christian conscience, of the Christian character, 
of the Christian conduct, of the Christ living in us, to the divine imper- 
ative of Gk>d's moral order incarnate in the historic Christ. ** By their 
fruits ye shall know them.** Therefore, because of the value and need of 
fruit, are those who teach Christianity to set forth clearly, comprehen- 
sively, specifically, the kind of fruit that best accords with its exacting 
ethical demands. 

It is objected that such teaching as will bring the law of righteousness 
down to week-day work, to ambitions and affections, to domestic rela- 
tions and social duties and pleasures, to the way in which a man makes 
and keeps his contracts, seUs his goods, treats his workmen, occupies his 
office, casts his vote, that this is merelv ethical, political, business, 
financial teaching, which belongs to tne press and the platform 
rather than to the pulpit — that such teaching secularizes the pulpit. 
It is the duty of the pulpit to go with the law of Christ wherever 
human action goes in disobedience to Christ. Let the pulpit run the 
risk of secularizing itself, rather than the risk of secularizing the pews 
by lack of such teaching ! Nothing is so secular as a life of sin uved 
in the love of it. 

It is objected that such teaching will be deficient in spirituality! Then 

a large portion of the New Testament is deficient in spirituality. What 

is true spiritual service ? Our bodies offered a living sacrifice. What is 

spirituality ? A life in the Spirit that fulfils not the lusts of the flesh, but 

that has the ordinances of the law fulfilled in it ! ** If we live by the 

Spirit, by the Spirit let its also walk,** What is spiritual-mindedness P 

The mind that was in Christ, the mind of love and law and sacrifice and 

righteousness. "Ifany man have not the spirit of Christ , he is none of 

His.'* ** The power of our faith in the unseen to regulate what is seen, 

and to give sharpness and depth to the stamp of the invisible upon the 

visible world, is the true measure of our faith.*' We never can offer a more 

spiritual prayer, than that in our thought, character, choice, conduct, 

in all our so-called temporalities and secularities, the will of our Father 

may be done, even as it is done in heaven. Therefore no Christian 

teaching can ever be more spiritual than that which, in the demonstra- 
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tion and power of the Holy Spirit of God, applies the law of the Spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus to the entire human activities of the inward affec- 
tions and the outward conduct. 

This presentation of such teaching to our congregations is vital to the 
welfare of Christ's kingdom. As we do this work of moulding and guid- 
ing the moral action of our hearers, we are building in the best way, and 
with no wood, hay or stubble, upon the one foundation-stone laid in 
Zion. We shall adiieve the truest greatness for ourselves in the kingdom 
of heaven as we both teach and do Christ's commandments. We shall 
secure permanence for our work as we deal most largely in our preaching 
with the materials for training righteous character. Godlike character 
never faileth. Whether there be creeds, they may cease, or whether there 
be rituals, they may be done away ; but the character, which by help of 
creed and ritual, we, through spiritual training, have aided in securing 
for itself the unqualified and unfailing fulfilment of the moral laws of 
being, — the character transformed from glory to glory into the image of 
Christ, — ^this shall abide eternal as God, into whose likeness it has been 
refashioned. 


DON'T OVERPROVE IT. 

As a rule, there can be no doubt that most congregations enjoy arc^- 
mentative preaching. They don't object to exhortation in its place ; but 
it strikes them that the most favourable time to urge people to believe a 
truth and act upon it, is when that truth has been made to appear to be 
such in all its force and beauty and glory, by clear and ample proof. 
Most intelligent minds relish argument ; and most minds in our Sabbath 
assemblies are to a degree intelligent. They may not average the 
capacity to work out, or even to take much interest in the Pythagorean 
theorem and its converse ; might even be repelled into indifference and 
yawning by the dose ratiocination of the men who are so exacting in 
their demonstrations that to lose the linV of a single word is to let slip 
the whole chain. But they like to think, and like to be made to think ; 
like to feel that they are presumed to be able to think ; and they enjoy 
the mental exhilaration of a process of reasoning whose subject appeals 
to their interest, whose terms are clear and simple, and whose steps are 
well put and followable. 

If we mistake not, our average church audiences like also to be pre- 
sumed to know something ; like to have a speaker take it for granted that 
it is not needful to begin at the creation of the world with them ; nor 
essential to teach them the multiplication table in order to have them 
cipher. It is a great art in dealing with such hearers to know just what 
not to say, and it is in this, more than in anything else, that lawyers 
before juries are apt to have the advantage of ministers before their people. 
The advocate is arter an immediate verdict. He cannot afford to risk 
surfeiting those whom he aims to convince. And so — ^in the room of a 
thoroughly rounded, symmetrical demonstration, which shall include, in 
their due proportions, all those considerations which the philosopher in 
the abstract quiet of his library would conceive to enter into an exhaust- 
ive view of the subject, and be essential to a complete establishment 
thereof — ^he strikes at once for the two or three strong points, into which 
gravitate the real force and pressure of his case, and with a few fiashes 
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of illustration, and a suooession of swift, strong blows of logic, he strives 
so to impress those points upon those whom he is persuading that they 
shall absorb his thought and take the colour of his conclusion. 

It may not be easy for the preacher to feel that he, too, is after an 
immediate verdict ; but it would be well for him to strive towards that 
view of his function. What hinders his starting out in every sermon 
with a definite truth before his mind, and the all-colouring, all-shaping 
resolution, that, come what will — ^by the help of God — ^he must convince 
those to whom he is to speak of the reality, and the eternal value of 
that truth P So starting out he will plan his argument accordingly. As 
he looks over the first f im outline which he has made of all the considera- 
tions which combine together to establish the proposition he intends to 
prove, he will feel that some of them lie much nearer the lines of life 
and the paths of reflection of his hearers than others. And so, gradu- 
ally, he will concentrate the strength of his thought, the vigour of his 
illustration, the grip of his ratiocination, upon the two or three aspects 
of the matter which have most of genuine force in them, and which 
appeal with the largest measures of practical, every-day , common-sense 
candour, to the business and bosoms of his people. 

There is no harm in his giving a preliminary glance at the other things. 
Nay, it probably may be very well, and highly conducive to that state of 
ndnd which it is his great object to bring about, for him to intimate in 
the beginning how abundant and weighty are the reasons for the view 
which he desires them to take ; and how — did time permit — ^it would be 
interesting for them — on their way to more decisive considerations — ^to 
notice how a, and h, and c, and d, and so on, all look in the same direc- 
tion, and^^oreshadow, if they do not necessitate, that same result. His 
audience, thus switched in the beginning, so to speak, upon a down grade^ 
will be the better prepared to mde in the direction whither he would 
transport them. 

But what we wish especially to urge here is, that it will be a grievous 
mistake if, for the sake of the ideal completeness of his process of reason- 
ing, he dignify each of these preliminary considerations into a distinct 
argument, and dwell upon it as such. So soon as he has announced each 
of these subordinate points, his hearers will probably see and admit the 
force of it, and thus in a manner feel insulted that he thinks it necessary 
to prove it, and become ennuied for the next advancing step of the dis- 
cussion. The restdt will be that when at last he reaches those reasons on 
which he himself really rests his case, he will be talking to clogged and 
wearied, if not nauseated minds, and his over-grown argument will fall 
to pieces of its own weight, and leave him waiting for the verdict in vain. 
It would be difficult, for example, to say how many specifications 
might claim admission to a complete demonstration of the Divine reality 
of the Christian religion. They would probably carry one, as in the 
old days of sermonizing, near to, if not beyond, ** twentiethly," or even 
** thirtiethly." And yet he will be in some danger of overproving (and 
so losing) his case, who shall not be able to content himself in that 
argument with pressing upon those to whom he should speak the two 
great common-sense considerations : fl) that man needs the Christian 
religion, and (2) that the Christian religion supplies man's need. Let 
him thoroughly prove these two, and he has acquired the right to exhort 
those whom he has convinced ; besides having them — still fresh and 
attentive — in a state of mind which is like softened wax before the seal 
which he started out to stamp upon them. 
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HIS WIFE AND THE DEACONESS. 

{A Story of a Sin of which some of the Readers ofTsE Pbeachees' Monthly are at 

least in Peril). 

PART I. (Continued from p. 16.) 

It was on a warm Tuesday afternoon in early June, that George, who 
had left home soon after dmner, expecting to sup at Farmer Lawson's, 
five miles away, walked into the parsonage yard, accompanied by a 
stranger. The Venetian blinds that did duty as a front door in summer 
were closed, and they paused upon the porch to breathe the delicious air 
and look down the valley. There was a smell of clover and new-mown 
hay in the breeze that was rising as the sun sank toward the moimtainous 
horizon ; honeysuckle and sweetbriar wreathed the rustic piQars of the 
piazza and hid the rude trellis that supported their stems. 

** A wren's nest of a place, you see — ^but it is home!" said Gteorge's 
rich voice, with the immistaken cadence of glad gratitude vibrating 
in every word. 

Then he raised the door-latch and invited his friend into the hall. 
An ironing-table stood midway between the front and rear entrances, 
and a clothes-basket heaped with " done up " articles barred the way 
to the parlour. An imdergarment, half -ironed, was spread upon the 
table and a smoothing-iron stood on its trivet close by. 

** What imder the siui does this mean ? " ejaculated George, in laughing 
wonderment. He pulled the basket aside, shooting a pile of shirts that 
lay on the top pell-mell upon the oil-cloth, and kicked one out of his 
path. ** Walk in, Armstrong ! I am afraid my wife is not in. She did 
expect me home to tea. But I'll find her. Excuse me for a moment ! " 

In the kitchen he foimd Annie, actually pallid with distress. " Oh, 
dearest ! " she began, " I am so sorry ! It is awfully hot in here, 
and I have had a raging headache all day, and the hall was cooler " — 

** Were you ironing?" seeing no one else present. "I thought you 
liired a woman to do that sort of work." 

**I did, but she did not understand getting up starched clothes, and 
I really like it. I do, indeed." 

George shrugged his shoulders. ** Chacun a son gout. Mine wouldn't 
be for clear-starching in summer. It is as hot in here as Tophet." He 
could hardly breathe, coming in, as he did, from the scented freshness 
of the outer world, and made quick work of his errand. "I've broughthome 
my old friend and classmate, Armstrong. You remember him r I met 
him in the stage, just this side of Lawson's. He will spend to-night 
with us. He has been travelling all day, and I suppose would like 
a substantial supper. Or," with a dawning sense of the unpromising 
situation, "perhaps I had better take him to Joynes' ?" a smisJl tavern 
half a mile distant. 

"Gteorge! as if I would let you think of such a thing!" gasped 
Annie, who had sunk into the nearest chair at the announcement of a 
visitor for the night. " I can't promise you a very nice supper, but I 
will do my best. Please shut the parlour-door, that I may get my ironing- 
'board and clothes-basket out of the way. Then I'll run up stairs and 
put the spare bedroom in order. It is a pity I beat up the bed 
yesterday and left it unmade to air. As soon as it is ready and I have 
carried up fresh water, I will tap at the door of the parlour to let 
you know." 
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It did not occur to the Bev. George, as he returned to his classmate, 
and shut the door after him, according to direction, that it would be 
a manly, no less than a benevolent deed for him to relieve his wife of 
some of the labours thus thrown upon her ; that his strong arms could 
hardly be more mercifully employed than in tossing over the mattresses 
in the spare chamber ; in drawing water for the ewer there, and then 
to replenish the tea-kettle ; in lifting the ironing-table back to its place 
in the kitchen and carrying the loaded basket up stairs : and that his 
self-respect would sufiPer no damage if he further burdened her soul with 
thankfulness by offering to set the tea-equipage in order in the dining- 
room, while "Mr. Armstrong was busy with his toilet. If the suggestion 
had been made by another, he would have done all this and more with 
hearty good- will; for he really pitied the wearied and warm worker 
in the stifling kitchen as he washed off the dust of his walk in the 
sparkling cold water on the washstand in his breezy chamber up stairs ; 
brushed his boots, coat, and hair ; indulged himself in a spotless shirt, 
wondering as he put it on, at Annie's queer taste about clear-starching, 
and observing how beautifully pure and glossy were bosom and cuffs. 
Then he ran down stairs, humming a college song, to which Armstrong 
added a second as he came out upon the porch a few minutes later. 
They walked and talked there together, taking in deep, refreshing 
iiraughts of the balmy air, and watching the brightening dyes of the 
sunset clouds, and the purple bloom of the mountains beneath, until the 
timid tinkle of the bell called them to the evening meal. 

Annie had snatched time to slip on another dress — a blue lawn, which 
was becoming to her a year ago — ^and to smooth her hair. But her 
complexion was sadly muddied by the red-hot stove, and could not be 
cleared in her present state of nervous agitation. She looked hot and 
hurried, and plaits between her brows showed very plainly, even when 
she tried to smile her greeting to the guest. Gteorge confessed reluctantly 
to himself that he had never seen her when she was less pretty ; and 
IVIr. Armstrong, who remembered Annie Deane fresh and fair as the sweet 
briar roses he had just left, lamented secretly that blondes *' went off" 
so soon after they iere ma^ed or had any experience of the reaUties of 
life. So conscious was the hostess of the unsuitableness of the impromptu 
repast to the needs of a hungry man, that she commenced an eager 
apology — poor child ! — by the time George finished saying grace. 

** I can offer you nothing more substantial than cottage cheese, Mr. 
Armstrong," she said to the elegant young lawyer. **If I had had 
notice of your coining, I would have broiled chicken, or ham, or some- 
thing nourishing. The biscuits are a trifle too brown, I am sorry to 
see, George, but the oven gets so hot on ironing-day. I wish I could 
^ve you a cup of nice coffee, Mr. Armstrong. Gfeorge and I never 
-drink it, so we rarely keep any in the house." 

Here George frowned at her and checked her revelations ; put her 
down at the same time for the rest of the evening, so abashed was she 
at the remotest intimation of his disapproval. 

It was ten o'clock before she presented herself in the parlour where 

the friends sat at the moonlighted window. Their gay voices and 

occasional bursts of laughter had made the kitchen, where she stood 

-washing up the tea-things and setting the sponge for the morrow's 

'baking, seem hotter and closer, than she had ever felt it before. Both 

Arose at her entrance and Mr. Armstrong, setting forward the easiest 

-cliair in the room for her, seated himself by her and tried to draw her 

into conversation. 
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There is such a thing as being out of society trim. Want of practice^ 
in small talk, ignorance of the popular themes at present current in 
society, general rustiness in repartee, and embarrassment at being 
^addressed in what sounds like a forgotten tongue — all these had grown 
upon Annie with rapidity and force during her half .year's sojourn ia 
"Wilkeston, and the study and practice of the numberless minute 
economies which were a part of her system of helping George. She 
despised herself for the dismay with which she recollected that there 
was no hope now for the butter " lasting ; " and that the breakfast 
omelette would take seven eggs ; that the forty cents she had sent by a 
neighbour's child to "the store" for a pound of coffee was a formidable 
deduction from her little supply of ready money. But her mind would 
stray back to these reflections and her heaj*t ache over her impoverishment 
as at real bereavement. She so wanted to keep even with the world I 
To contract a debt was to fall hopelessly behind-hand, for they had 
never a penny to spare for settling back accounts. To slip in this narrow, 
steep path was to tumble headlong. Then she was tired with that 
horrible feeling of ** goneness " that has its headquarters just below the 
breast-bone with women, concerning which it is useless to talk with 
men — the favoured ones to whom hysteria is terra iiicognita, 

Mr. Armstrong spoke of the loveliness of her valley home, grew 
enthusiastic in description of the various scenes through which he had 
passed in his tour, and she assented to everything with a forced 'smile and 
a hackneyed phrase. "Yes, very much so!" "Do you think so?'* 
" Ah ! " and " Indeed ! " succeeded each other slowly and mechanically, 
growing flatter with every repetition, and George fidgeted in actual 
torment. Mr. Armstrong supposed she shared in her husband's fondness 
for walking and climbing, that his favourite views were likewise hers. 

" I harfly ever go out, except on Simdays," was the answer. " I 
am a great home-body. George's business obliges him to be abroad a 
great deal. He must visit his congregation. My work is in the house." 

"He tells me you are a model housewife. You must not scold him 
for telling tales out of school. We were boys together, you know, and 
whatever relates to him interests me." 

"Yes!" said Annie, seeing he expected some reply, and trying to 
arouse herself to be pleased at his praises of herself and friendship for 
her husband. She fancied, but she might have been mistaken, that she- 
heard George, who sat back in the shadow, gnash his teeth — she had 
no idea upon what provocation. 

" He has been exciting my envy yet more," pursued the man of the 
world, bent upon putting his shy companion at her ease, " by describing 
your study-evenings. He leaves no means untried to cure me of my 
bachelor proclivities. He was always a walking encylopsedia of art and 
literature. It is fortunate that he has married one who can sympathise 
with and aid him in the pursuits he loves so well. So you have been 
reading " — 

A list of books and authors followed. A deadly, creeping cold 
passed from Annie's heart to the very tips of her fbigers and toes ; 
stirred the roots of her hair, as he proceeded to ask her opinion of one 
and another, their style, their theories, the force or sophistry of their 
arguments, the fairness or iQogical nature of their deductions. It was 
all a confusing jargon. She could not have told whether Lord Bosse 
was famous for his big telescope, or if he had discovered the North 
Pole ; whether ComeiUe wrote tragedies, or comedies, or history, or in 
what language. At the third pause in Mr. Armstrong's monologue, h& 
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began to suspect that she was wildly at sea ; at the next, he understood 
that she was completely swamped. She was too weary and frightened 
to turn the conversation into other channels as a cunning woman would 
have done, or to pretend to knowledge she did not possess, a riMe one 
less truthful would have attempted. She sat dumb and stupid in an 
agony of shame, and longing to hide her diseraced head somewhere — 
the head that throbbed with such pain. She uiought wil^ desire of the 
cool and darkness of the grave. Gborge came to the rescue just in 
season to prevent a burst of hysterical tears. He wanted to show Mr. 
Armstrong the valley and the river threading it, from the hill back of 
the parsonage. When they returned from i£eir moonlight stroll Mrs.. 
Sherman had retired to her own room. 

The mortifications of the evening were never mentioned between 
husband and wife. She was inexpressibly relieved and humbly grateful 
for Gteorge's forbearance ; ready to kiss his feet in worshipful love, 
because his behaviour to her that night and next morning was exactly 
the same as usual. She was not privy to his consultation with David 
Copperfield after Mr. Armstrong's departure ; did not dream then that 
he had abandoned the task of forming his Dora's mind. He reasoned 
the matter out coolly and dearly with himself. Annie was incurably 
domestic and commonplace. This did not oblige him to curb his 
natural love of learning or abate the ardour of his pursuit of eminence 
in his profession and the means of usefulness to his kind. Since he 
could not take her with him up the heights, she must lag behind. 
He would still be an exemplary husband ; still cherish aud love the wife 
of his youth. This resolution was the visible beginning of the parting 
of their ways, and, feeling that this was so, he made it deliberately and 
conscientiously. He gave up trying to elevate her intellect and cultivate 
her imagination. She was a good woman, true in heart, upright in 
principle, constant and fervent ui endeavouring to discharge her duty to 
her Creator and her fellow-creatures, pure in thought and deed — and she 
loved him with all her might. I am afraid he said, *^ her little might." 
If so, he only adopted the opinion of other men as learned and as just, 
in assuming that mediocrity of mental powers and shallowness of heart 
axe inseparable. 

The report carried by Mr. Armstrong into the outer world of his 
friend's talents led to results seriously affecting the Shermans' after-life. 
Of these that which was soonest apparent was a correspondence with a 
literary journal of some note, which brought a emalL but welcome 
Srddition to their income. 

** How kind in Mr. Armstrong ! " exclaimed Annie, with glistening 
eyes, as her husband tossed a ten dollar bill into her lap — the payment 
for his first article. " I always believed that if your talents were but 
known you could make a handsome living." 

Q^orge laughed carelessly, not sneeringly, yet something in the sound 
brought a flush to her cheek. 

" Don't misunderstand me," she said, eagerly. **Iknow, of course, 
that you look for other and higher rewards " 

" Don't trouble yourself to explain, dear." Gborge patted her head. 
** I comprehend just what you would say. You are a dear, sweet wife — 
a jewel of a practical woman. Perhaps we are better mated than if we 
were more alike. 

In spite of his kindness, the impression made by the unfortunate scene 
-with ms college-mate lingered persistently in her memory. Divining, 
Idj and by, with the ready intuition of a sore-hearted woman, the cause 
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of the change in George's educational tactics, she made up a stout mind 
to ^* improve '' herself. She abstracted, one volume at a time, Hallam's 
*' Middle Ages " from her spouse's bookshelves as a promising specimen 
brick of solid literature, and gnawed at it secretly, like a conscientious 
mouse at a tough rind of cheese, at every odd moment, propping the 
book up in unconscious plagiarism of Emily Bronte, in front of her 
bread tray, and snatching paragraphs when she rested for a few seconds 
on the chum-dasher. It was mouldy, as well as tough. Ironing in the 
doe-days was easier and more entertaining ; but she held on womanfully, 
and nibbled her way out of ** Finis " in three months. Being far from 
well now, and feeling the need of lighter intellectual diet, she attacked 
Pollock's ** Course of Time." She got along faster with this, for it was 
*' quite suitable Sunday reading," and she was often too much indisposed 
to attend church that fall. She did not skip a word : marked C£u*efully 
each day the line at which she left off, and resumed at that point on the 
morrow. The second undertaking was completed, without serious 
damage to health or spirits, one gloomy November Sabbath, when 
Oeorge, coming in at the dose of afternoon service, beheld her fast asleep 
upon the lounge, the book on the floor at her side. 

He picked it up, smiled pityingly and indulgently in glancing from 
the title to her face which even in slumber had not lost the wan, harassed 
■expression the wise womein of the congregation assured him was per- 
fectly natural and would pass away in due time. 

** Poor Pussy ! No wonder she is exhausted," he said, imder his 
breath. ** She selected it because it looked religious, I suppose, and did 
not read a dozen lines before succumbing to its soporific effect." 

Their first child was bom that night— -a fine girl, so like her father 
that the proud wife and mother would hear of no name but Georgina 
for her. In three weeks she dismissed the hired nurse and resumed her 
place as housekeeper and servant-in-general, winning higher encomiums 
than ever from the clever managers of the parish upon ner ** faculty " 
and energy. Little Hfiwry came next, eighteen months later ; two years 
afterwards, Willie; and Baby Emma was six months old when Mr. 
Sherman accepted a call to Aiken, a seaboard manufacturing town. The 
church that desired his services was an important one, and the salary 
quadruple what he now received. Annie cried herself to sleep in silent 
joyfulness the night on which George announced to her his decision. 
She was like one long imprisoned when he hears his cell-door unbarred 
and knows it means liberty. Her present life was slavery, however 
cheerfully she might perform the labours crowded into the workine-day, 
which for her was never less than sixteen hours long. Her lungs, 
physical and spiritual, ached for one full, free respiration such as uie 
had not had time to take since G^orgie's birth. 

'* My faith in your final success has never wavered," she said to her 
husband, her face alight with prideful pleasure. 

And he answered with the gesture and smile she remembered as well 
as if she had seen them first but yesterday, ^*You told me once, I 
recollect, that my talents would earn me a living in time. I am glad, 
for your sake, dearie, that there is a prospect of this. Still, lowly as is 
my position here, we have had a very happy, restful time in this, our 
first home. We shall hardly be so care-free and independent in a cily." 

*' Bestful ! " repeated Annie's heart, with a groan, but she held her 
peace. Was not the day of her deliverance at hand ? 

{To he continued,) 
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i^be Cbnsttan ^tax. 


THE PRESENTATION OF CHRIST IN 

THE TEMPLE, 


SIMEON AND THE CHILD JESUS. 

St. LxTXBii. 26-35 

Apteb the birth of Christ, His parents reniained in Bethlehem about 
forty days. On the eight day the child was drcumoised, and the name 
Jesus, which is the Greek form of the Hebrew Joshua, and means a 
'* Saviour/' was formally given to Him. According to the Mosaic law, 
His parents then brought Him to the temple to present Him before the 
Lord, and to offer the sacrifices which were prescribed for such occasions. 
These were a pair of turtle doves, or two young pigeons. The mother 
of the child to be presented was expected to take her place in the court 
of the women, diroctly after the offering of morning incense, and after 
the trumpets had given the signal for morning prayer. Their offerings 
were then presented, and thanks were given to God for the mother's 
recovery. Then the priest sprinkled some of the blood of the sacrifices 
upon them and pronounced them clean, which ended the ceremony. 
This offering of children was confined to males, and this was in memory 
of the sparing of the first-bom in Egypt, and at first each first-bom 
son was to be devoted to the priestly office. (See Exodus xiii. 7, and 
Num. viii. 17.) Subsequently God selected the tribe of Levi for the 
priesthood, and commanded that other male infants should be redeemed 
by the payment of five shekels for each. (Num. iii. 44-51.) It was in 
conformity to this regulation that the child Jesus was at this time 
presented in the temple for redemption. 

At this time there was dwelling in Jerusalem an aged man named 
Simeon, or Simon, of whom we know nothing except what we are told 
in verse 26, that he was '* a just and devout man," who was waiting in 
hope and prayer for the coming of Him for whom so many of God's 
ancient people were waiting, and who was to be, or to bring, *' the con- 
solation of Israel." It seems that this good man had been especially 
distinguished by a revelation from God : that he should see the Messiah 
before his own death. At this time, Simeon, guided by a divine impulse^ 
ccune into the temple, and met Joseph and Mary at the conclusion of the 
interesting service in which they were engaged. Taking the infant 
Jesus in his arms and giving thanks to God, 1ms holy man uttered the 
impressive words of the ^^ Nunc dimittis" recorded in vs. 29-32, and 
expressed his readiness to depart this life after the blessed revelation 
^wMch he now enjoyed. He had seen that for which he had waited long 
in faith and patience ; he had witnessed the coming of the promised 
** Salvation; " he had seen the dawning of the '* light which was to 
lig^hten the Gentiles," and the coming of Him who was to be the *' glory 
of Israel." It was indeed a joyful moment to the aged patriarch, and 
lie was now ready to depart in peace. 
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Turning to Joseph and Mary, Simeon addressed to them the solemn 
and impressive words in vs. 34, 35. 

His words describe the result of Christ's appointed work. He was set 
for the fall and rising again of many in Israel, and for '* a sign which 
should be spoken against.'' This means that they who looked for a tem- 
poral Messiah and a great earthly kingdom would be disappointed, but 
that they who hoped for and would accept a spiritual Saviour and His 
spiritual kingdom would be exalted. He also predicted that the sad fate 
of the infant Jesus, who was to die on the cross, would be like a mortal 
wound in Mary's loving heart, and that Christ would present in His 
work a test by which men's hearts would be tried and their real charac- 
ters be revealed. 

The words of Simeon were wonderful to Joseph and Mary, as they 
added fresh confirmation to what had been already communicated to 
them in connection with the extraordinary event which had occurred in 
their household. 

PEACnCAL SUGGESTIONS. 

1. It is saying much for Simeon, that he was both a jtist and devout 
man. These two features of a Christian character are needful, each to 
each other. Ajiiat man may be rigidly and legally righteous, yet his 
•character maybe hard and cold ; but a devout man is one of a weurmer, 
gentler spirit, who is not only good, but who makes goodness attractive. 
We are enjoined to think not only of things that are ** right," but of 
things that are ** lovely," and to worship the Lord in the ** beauty of 
holiness." Simeon's devout spirit adorned his justice, and his just 
spirit strengthened his devotion. 

2. No Christian grace is finer than the grace that waits for the con- 
solation of Israel. David says — **It is good for a man to hope and 
<3[uietly wait for the salvation of the Lord." Waiting is higher than 
working. The passive virtues of the Christian require and display a 
greater faith and a prof ounder humility than the active. 

There is no grander trait in God's character than His forbearance, 
which is chiefly waiting, for it **w Omnipotence exerted on Omnipotence 
itself,'' 

To those who wait in faith, submission, and holy living, the ** con- 
solation of Israel " will always come (Ps. xl. 1). 

3. All Christians may not depart in raptures, but they may at least 
expect to ** depart in peace." Many good people are greatly concerned 
lest they shall not be ready to die. If we are ready to live, we may 
leave dying with the Lord. Simeon's life had been passed in peace with 
Ood. In the same peace he was ready to die. 

4. The salvation of Christ is no meagre and limited scheme. It is 
for all peoples. Christ is both a "light to lighten the Gentiles" and 
the ** glory of God's Israel." Before His throne will be gathered at 
last " a great multitude whom no man can mmiber." " He shall see of 
the travail of His soul and shall be satisfied." But what will satisfy 
His infinite heart, if the kingdom of Satan at last outnumbers His own P 

5. Christ has always been "spoken against," but Christianity lives, 
and is going on in the world " conquering and to conquer." 

E. P. BooEBS, D.D. 


ADDITIONAL PBAOTICAL LESSONS. 

1. Justice towards men and devotedness towards God must go to- 
gether (Micah vi. 8). 
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2. " They also serve who only stand and wait." 

3. Those who truly welcome Christ, can truly welcome death. 

4. Blessings are found where Joseph and Mary found theirs — ^in the 
plain path of duty. 

5. Those on whom the Spirit rests will seek the house and ordinances 
of God ; and will find the Saviour there. 

6. Taking Christ in his arms would not have availed anything, had He 
not been found in his heart (Col. i. 27). 

7. Simeon's was an inestimable privilege ; but ours need not be less 
(John xiv. 23). 

8. The sublime anticipations of aged saints prove that Jesus gives an 
** everlasting salvation." 

9. They but dishonour Christ, who praise His character, but deny to 
Him His true glory. 

10. Whether abuses of Christ among men are a gratification or " a 
sword " to us, is a crucial test of our hearts. 

11. Faith and unbelief are in the heart, and are expressed by the 
mouth (Eom. x. 8, 9, 21 ; xv. 5, 6 ; 2 Cor. iv. 13). 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 


THE CHRISTIAN RACE. 

So run, that ye may obtain. — 1. Gobinthians ix. 24. 

I. In what BE8FEGTS THE GHBISTIAN LIFE MAY BE COMPABED TO 
A ILACE. 

1. It is a life of intense exertion. 2. For this intense exertion there 
is an adequate reward. 3. This reward cannot be obtained hap-hazard. 

n. How WE MUST RUN IN OBDEB TO OBTAIN THE PRIZE. 

1. For the race, we must prepare ourselves: (1.) By temperance and 
self-denial. (2.) By divesting ourselves of every impediment. 

2. In the r(ice (1.) we must keep within the appointed bounds. (2.) We 
must look, not towards our competitors, nor towards the spectators, but 
towards the prize. (3.) We must run. (4.) We must persevere to 
the end. 

m. Encouragements for the christian racer. 

1. Among the spectators there is a great multitude desirous of our 
success. 2. If we be resolved to obtain the prize, God Himself will 
invigorate us. 3. The end of the course will soon be reached. 4. The 
prize will be more than a recompence for all our toils. 

# # # 


THE HEAVENLY CITY. 

Beveiation zxi. 21 — xxii. 5. 

In this passage we have a description of the New Jerusalem, which is 
x-epresented as me seat of Messiah's Kingdom when He returns to set up 
IBis Kingdom on the earth. The city is represented as being not in 
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Heaven, but on earth ; but in an earth that has been all made anew. All 
this is not to be taken literally, but figuratively, as representing under 
gorgeous figures the glory of Christ*s Kingdom when everything shall 

have been put under His feet. ''Twelve gates" — ^Because there were 

twelve tribes. Three gates on each side, as in the camp of the Israelites 
in the wildemess. " Transparent glass.** — To show that it was some- 
thing more beautiful than the purest gold. — ; — ** The Temple,** — ^The 
figurative character of this description is seen in the fact that G-od and 
Christ are said to be a temple, and in the very next verse a lamp to- 

light the city. ** The ruxtions,** — The various nations of the earth 

which, as in Isaiah Ik., are represented as aU righteous and having 

Jerusalem as their capital. ** River of water of life.**— Hhis figure^ 

is taken, with modification, from Ezekiel xlvii., as most of the imagery 

is modified from that in the prophet. " In the midst of the street of 

^•f,»>_-Xhe river seems to have run directly through the broad street. 

_J <* Tree of life** — ^That is, trees ; aU of the kmd called tree of life. 

There is no tree from which could come death, as in the first Eden, only 

these trees of life. ** Twelve manner of fruits** — The words ** manner 

of " are not in the original. The meaning, rather, is twelve crops of 

fruit, fresh fruit every month. ** No more curse.** — ^Man had hardly 

entered the first Eden before there came a curse. It shall not be so in 

the second Eden. ** Shall see His face.**— Mosea was told, "No man 

can see my face and live." All His servants can see his face there. 

iNSTBTTcnoN.-r-Why had the city twelve gates ? So that people may 
come into it from all directions. It is not simply from the Jewish nation,, 
nor from your denomination, that Heaven will be filled ; but from every 
tribe and people those that fear the Lord and work righteousness shall 
come to Heaven, and find a gate open before them, through which they 
may enter and worship before the Lamb slain for them, even though 

they knew it not. 

No picture is too bright, words quite fail to describe the beauties of 
the New Jerusalem. The gates must be of a single pearl. Gold is not 
fine enough to describe the streets. They are of gold, to which is added 
the beauty of crystal. We may imagine Heaven as glorious as we 
please ; but the reality will exceed all our anticipations. 

All the beauty and all the glory of the New Jerusalem come from Gk>d 
and the Lamb Who sit on the throne within it. They are its temrfe. 
They are its light. In Heaven aU our joy will be in &od, and in His. 
Son, whose character and whose society will be our endless delight. 

The great distinction of the New Jerusalem is that it is aJl holy.. 
There is in it nothing to offend, nothing that defileth, no idolatry, no 
selfishness, no falsehood. All there is true, and holy, and loving, and, 
therefore, it is fair. And the glory of the kings which shall be brought 
into it is their pure and loving and holy service. 

If thereisin heavenno sin, then, of course, thereisnomore curse. Sinhaa 
been the great curse of the world. Think how one sin, like drunkenness, 
has been a curse to the eartii. Think how different the world would be 
^how much more prosperous, and happy, and industrious — ^if there- 
were no more drunkenness. Then think how much curse comes from 
theft or from falsehood. Suppose nobody wished to take his neighbour'a 
goods ; how much anxiety and misery and how many prisons would be 
saved.' If everybody told the truth, how much more olessed the world 
would be. In Heaven there will be no sin and so no curse. 

But there has been sin on the earth, and, therefore, the curse is begun 
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and its results continue long after the sin is repented of and forgotten. 
Even after conversion we need more grace ; and therefore it is that the 
tree of life is in the city and its leaves are for the healing of the nations. 
Even the pangs of their past sins will be forgotten. 

Would it not be a good thing now if men would carry in their fore- 
heads the name of Grod and the Lamb ? It would be a fine thing if 
Christians, when away from home, where nobody saw them that uiey 
knew, yet could be recognised as those who profess godliness. Perhaps 
they would thus be kept from yielding to some temptations. 

'nie bliss of Heaven is endless. *' Tney shall reign for ever and ever." 
They will sin no more. They have reached the blessed necessity of 
obedience. There will be no anxious fighting against temptation. 
Seeing Gbd so near will keep them from it, and &eir bliss is forever and 
forever sure. Would it not be well if here on earth we should try to 
keep it in mind that Gk>d's name is marked on our foreheads, and that 
He is ever with us, so that here we may also live pure and holy lives ? 


8BC0ND OUTLINE. 

In this passage the gates stand ajar, and John looks in and describes 
what he sees. Bear in mind the fundamental canon, commonly disre- 
garded in the interpretation of this picture or series of pictures by some 
of the most eminent interpreters of the Book of Bevelation,* tiiat 
Hebrew poetry is symbolic, not imaginative ; that is, that it describes 
moral and spiritual states and qualities by symbols, without intending 
that the mind shall even form a picture to itself of the symbol, still less 
imagine it to be literally true.t Dismiss all idea of picturing to your- 
self a city four square, as long as broad and as high as long, with 
immense foundations of precious stones, &c., descending out of the 
clouds, or a river leaping full of strength from a throne as the Jordan 
from the mountain side, and look into the symbols to learn the transcen- 
dent truths concealed there. So interpreting this passage let us look 
through these gates and see what we fiiid witiiin. 

1. No temple. No ritual, therefore; no form of worship; no external 
insignia of reverence and adoration. No possible chance for sectarian 
divisions ; for disputes about creeds and rituals. When we are in the 
New Jerusalem we shall no more dispute about the road thither ; when 
we are children gathered about our Gbd and Father we shall no more 
do fierce battle with each other about the etiquette by which we may 
approach our King. The end of the " temple " will be the end of all 
externalities in reHgion (now indispensably necessary), and therefore of 
all religious controversy (now by no spirit of toleration wholly 
avoidabfe).^ 

2. No sun, no moon ; no need, that is, of external glory.§ This vision 
shows little that appeals to the senses ; I was going to say nothing, for 
even in the symbolic city it is only the outer walls that are described as 

* Alford, for example, who gives to this whole vision a curiously litend interpretation, as 
indeed do the millenarians generally. 

t For example, the decluntion concerning God. that the heavens are His throne, and the 
earth is His footstool, as a symbol of the divine All-presence is sublime ; but the mind cannot 
imagine it without destroying the sublimity. 

X If John is the partisan Hebraist which some schools of modem criticism have delighted to 
represent him, is it not a little peculiar that he should portray a heaven without that which 
-was the very heart and centre of Hebraism ? 

§ The sun is an emblem of glory, and so frequently used hy the Old Testament prophets. 

VOL. in. a 
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precious stones, and tlie gold in it is something to be trampled under 
foot ; and in the symbolic garden there is but a single river and a single 
tree, or possibly avenue of trees. Contrast this with the vision of 
Mahomet : rivers of nulk ; soil of wheaten flour ; banks of flowers fragrant 
with musk and camphor and saffiron; air kept perpetually cool 
by perpetuEd fountains ; garments sparkling with jewels ; faith- 
ful slaves to wait on every believer ; goblets of gold ; viands of 
luxury : eating forever without satiety, drinTnng forever without drunken- 
ness ; and seventy-two wives for every saint. Unhappy saints ! 

3. The central glory of the New Jerusalem is God. He makes in it 
TTiH tabernacle with men (ver 3) ; wipes away all tears from the eyes, as 
a mother from the eyes of the child (ver. 4) ; gives of His own glory to 
TTia bride who is glorious because to be married to Him in an eternal 
mystic union (vers. 2, 9) ; is the temple of the city, its sole object of 
reverence and delight (ver. 22) ; is the sim and moon of the holy city, 
its only light and glory (ver. 23 ; chap. xxii. 6). To be with God — ^that 
is the glory of the new and heavenly estate. "Where I am there ye 
may be also " (John xiv. 3). This promise of his Lord, John has not 
forgotten. It is the heart and glory of his heavenly vision. 

4. This city is glory eviBn to those who have not yet entered her. 
" The nations [that is, the pagan nations] walk by means of her light."* 
I dare not attempt to interpret this declaration ; and yet I can dimly see 
a mystic meaning in it, all the more hope-inspiring because mystic. 
This symbol is illumined by that other declaration of John, whom we 
are asked by modem ration^ism to believe a narrow-minded and bigoted 
Jew, that the true Light *' lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world" (John i. 9). As from Christian nations there goes forth in 
missionary eflbrts a light to lighten the Gentiles, so that Chunder Sen 
assures us that it is not military England but missionary England that 
has conquered Lidia, so from those spiritual people who have entered 
fully into spiritual sympathy with Him who came to seek and to save 
that which was lost there goes forth a light to lighten the realms that 
sit in great darkness. When Martyn and Brainerd went up from earth, 
what reason to think that they abandoned their missionary labours ? 
When a minister is struck down in the midst of his years, what reason to 
doubt that he is really called up to a higher pulpit and to a larger 
ministry ? What strange spiritual mission preceded Stanley and pre- 
pared King Mtesa to call for that translation of the Bible and those 
Christian missionaries ? Heaven is not so far away but that even tiie 
pagan nations walk by means of the light thereof. 

5. The gates are never shut. They stand open for evermore, and 
xinendingisthe procession that is for evermore entering in through them. 
No Peter stands, with keys in hand, forbidding. Over the gates is the 
inscription that stops every truly unworthy soul: ** Whosoever toill, let 
him take the water of life fredy^ Twelve gates, and all the gates 
standing wide open ; is there any * ' Broad Churdi " on earth broader than 
this ? And hither come not only the Jewish patriarchs and prophets and 
the Christian saints and martyrs, but all the glory of the pagan 
nations : for hither they bring ** the glory and honour of the heauien." 


* Not in 61/, but by meofu of hia. The words " of them which are aayed " do not belong 
here ; they have been added, probably by some pions* transcriber who thought it necessary to 
confine the light of the New Jerusalem to the saints. The truth hinted at is that indicated 
above. It is hardly necessary to say that nations, €0vo9, is in Biblical usage the pagan 
nations as distinguished flrom the Jews or people of Gk)d. 
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Wlioever lias added to the tnie glory of any people joins the unbroken 
procession from earth to heaven. Does not this include the conscientious 
Chinese, the visionary but spiritually faithful Hindoo, the darkened yet 
aspiring Greek — Confucius, Buddha, Socrates ; for are not these a part 
of the glory and honour of their nations ? 

6. And whatever has added disgrace to any people enters not in. 
That which is itself unclean, and that which makes either unclean or 
false, either vicious or hypocritical, stays in ''outer darkness" (Matt. 
viii. 12). How can the invitation be so broad, " Whosoever will,^^ and 
yet the exclusion so sharj^? life affords the answer. To whom God 
and the Lamb, divine truth, purity, love, self-sacrifice, and lives con- 
secrated to worship and service, have no attractions on earth, to such 
they will have no attractions in heaven. They will go *' to their 
own place." 

7. life, immortal life, clarified, purified, perfected, I see through the 
gates ajar. A *^ river of water of life, dear as crystal,** On earth I 
see everywhere death ; or life struggling with death. Here in our best 
•estate a struggle for life with disease of body inherited ; with law we do 
not comprehend ; with accidents from our own ignorance or carelessness 
or the (ignorance and carelessness of others ; spiritual life not less but 
even more a struggle — ^burdened by the body ; by inherited tendencies 
toward evil; by an atmosphere laden with the malarial poison of centuries 
of wrong-doing; by associations innumerable with what worketh 
abomination and a lie. There life flowing smoothly like a river ; pure 
as crystal ; unsoiled by earthly sediment ; unvexed by hindrances and 
delays ; life like a river ; therefore peace like a river. Eternal life : this 
is the most common Scripturcil figure to indicate the glory of the future ; 
life, perfect life, all faculties working harmonioufiuy, all associations 
stimidating and helpful, all earthly hindrances and bondage removed. 

8. What fruits ? I know not ; as I know not what those mansions are 
which Christ has gone to prepare for me. And I care not. I can trust ; 
ajid wait for the surprise — only this I know. There will be many 
mansions, there will be various fruitage; no solemn Und tedious 
monotony, but a new joy for every season ; a succession of fruitage ; 
twelve £ruits, one for every month ; and never an autumn of decay 
or a winter of patient waiting, and hope long deferred making the heart 
sick. And as light flows from the divine city so healing from the divine 
tree for the pagan nations. 

9. No more curse ; * no fear of separation for God's people ; no more 
mood of doubt and trembling out of which shall be wrung tke cry, '* Lest 
I myself hecome a castaway" No more need of fighting and wrestling to 
make my calling and election sure. " Oh ! it is glorious," said a dying 
saint to me once, as he lay upon his bed of weakness and pain, " oh, it 
is glorious to be so near the tune when there will be no more temptation 
to sin." 

10. They shaU see TTia face. What Moses could not see, we shall then 
see. What no man can see and live we shall see, and live because we see 
it. God shall no more conceal Himself. No longer wandering in a 
ivildemess shall we cry out, ** Why hast Thou forsaken me ? " Never 
again shall we listen for the voice that never speaks, and look for the 
form that never shows itself. We shall see Hun as He is, face to face. 
And we shall be like Him. His name shall be in our foreheads. We 


* KaraOeua^ separation : literally, " and all separation shall not be any more." 
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shall bear in our own lineaments the likeness to our G-od. We 
shall be known to be our Father's child, as children are known on earth 
by their father's face they bear. 

11. No more night. No darkness; no superstition; no ignorance; no 
groping. No trying to illumine the ni^ht with candle — ^no looking to 
human teachers ; no need of the sun ; no looking up to di-vine revelation ; 
but living in Gbd and with G-od, and one with the Father and the Son» 
as they are one with each other ; knowing even as we are known. 

12. No more slaves, but reigning for ever and ever. Masters over 
ourselves ; masters over physical nature ; mdAe free by the Son, and so- 
free indeed. Eternal life, flowing clear as crystal and peaceful as a river, 
without the restlessness, or the formalism, or the dar^ess, or the glare, 
or the fears of our earthly life ; no sea, no temple, no night, no sun, no 
curse ; a life whose fruits hang in a ceaseless succession of clusters, 
never winter-killed; a life whose gates stand open with ever ready 
welcome to all that is good and pure and true ; a life whose very good- 
ness, purity and truth exclude all that is corrupting and false ; a life 
whose radiance is a perpetual blessing to far-off peoples and the very 
leaves of whose trees are full of healing to the remotest nations ; a life 
in which Gk>d, no longer voiceless and unseen, but beheld face to face 
and known even as we are known, is all and in all ; these are some of the 
features of that glimpse which I get through John's Gate Ajar. 

Lyman Abbott, D.D* 


SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY. 


THE FALL AND THE PEOMISE.* 

Genesis iii. 1 — 25^ 

I. The Tempter. 

That the Tempter was neither the serpent alone, nor the devil 
alone, assuming the form of a serpent, but the devil possessing and 
using an actual serpent for his purposes, seems clear from a com- 
parison of verse first with Bev. xii. 9. 

1. Li verse 1, the serpent is not only said to be present, but is 
described in its own proper and distinctive character as more subtle, 
t.e., cunning and crafty, than any beast of the field. Its noiseless 
movements, its fascinating eye capable of exerting a strange charm 
over its prey, its habit of often lying in ambush for a passing 
victim, and of darting with surprising suddenness and deadly aim 
upon its enemy, unite to make it a most dangerous and dreaded 
animal. Li Lidia its poisonous fangs strike dead nearly 20,000 
human beings annually. And among all nations its crafty nature 
has caused it to be the symbol of wisdom and power, so that it 
has been very generally worshipped even by those who feared it. 
At the same time its peculiarity of casting its skin every year, and 
thus of apparently renewing its life, made it a symbol of immor- 
tality. 

2. The proof that the devil was present in the serpent, is afforded 
by St. John's speaking of him as " that old serpent, called the 
devil and Satan, whicm deceiveth the whole world ; " and, more- 

* See Alao V6L 1. pp. 109. 
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over, by the fact that Eve was addressed by an intelligent, designing 
and reasoning person. That Satan oan and does enter into animals, 
is eTident also from the example of the devils entering into the swine 
under permission of our Lord (Mat. viii. 28-34). 

n. The Temptation. 

This consisted of a solicitation to disobey Gbd. Eve knew the Diyine 
prohibition perfectly well, and understood it as addressed to herself 
as well as to Adam. Satan began the temptation by an artful 
question, calculated to make Eve feel that her being forbidden to 
eat was as a hardship, a needless deprivation. Her curiosity was 
awakened, and yet it was baffled. Satan doubtless noticed a willing- 
ness on her part to dally with his tempting suggestions, and so 
growing bolder, he openly assured her that eating would not cause 
death, but would, on the contrary, exalt her to the condition of a 
god, knowing good and evil. The motives to disobedience now be- 
came clear and fascinating. They were three: — 

1. She saw the tree was good for food. This was an appeal to 
appetite, and is typical of all the evil solicitations that come through 
the passions in general. 

2. It was pleasant to the eyes. Here the sight is captivated. The 
«yes, while ministering boundless delight and instruction, are also a 
source of evil in many instances. A look, as our Lord points out, 
may be sinful and lead to sin. 

3. The fruit was desired because it promised to make one wise. 
Love of knowledge is ordinarily an innocent and commendable trait, 
but like everything else it may become perverted, and draw us into 
ruin. It is profoundly ambitious, and often daring and presump- 
tuous. To be like. G-od in knowing good and evil, was the irresistible 
motive by which the devil beguiled Eve. St. John sums up these 
three temptations as *'the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and 
the pride of life*' (1, John ii. 16).^ 

m. The Fall and Guilt. 

Eve yielded. ** She took of the fruit thereof and did eat, and gave 
also unto her husband with her, and he did eat,'*'' 

1. The greatness of the offence is not to be ridiculed away by 

the seeming unimportance of the transaction, or by puzzling curiosity 

as to the nature of the fruit eaten. Whether the fruit was the 

grape, as the Jews and Mohammedans think, or the fig according 

to the Greek fathers, or the apple according to the Latin authorities, 

is a matter of no consequence. Neither is there any force in the 

objection that endless consequences should flow from such a trivial 

act. All such criticism overlooks the one central and only pertinent 

issue in the case, which was whether the will of man would remain 

in loving and loyal subjection to that of God his Maker, or become 

rebellious and wicked. And this first act of disobedience showed, 

alas ! that man choae not to abide erect in holy submission and 

purity. The great probation was ended, man proved himself a sinner, 

for sin is the transgression of the law, whether that law concerns 

an apple or a world. 

2. With sin came the awful revelation of guilt. The eyes of 
tliem both were opened to their nakedness and shame. Again, their 
guilt aroused the hitherto unknown and distressing feeling of fear. 
They fled from the approach of the very Being whom before they 
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had ever souslit with love and sweet confidmg trust. " I was afraid/' says 
Adam, *' and hid myself." The wild unrest of an outraged and re- 
morseful conscience began to agitate their surprised hearts, causing 
them to run self -driven from the source of life and peace.* 

3. They disbovered at the same time the existence of other fallen 
and malignant beings. The real nature of the serpent as the father 
of lies was now unmasked (St. John viii. 44). Their souls must have 
been startled, indeed, at this first experience of Satan's lying decep- 
tion and their own wretched delusion. They saw how an awful lie, 
sugared over with a little truth, had been their fatal poison. Satan's 

Sromise that they should not die in the day they ate was true, if by 
ay were meant twenty-four hours, and if physical death only were 
intended; but really false, since day stood for a period of tune to 
be closed bv physical death, the diisease and premonitions of which 
already filled them with involuntary shuddering; and since, again, 
spiritual death, i.e., the separation and alienation of the soul from 
($od, was the chief element of dying, and this began immediately 
and terribly to afflict the guilty culprits. Once more Satan's promise, 
** Ye shall he as gods, Jcnotuing good and evil" was partially true. They 
knew indeed evil, and its mreadful penciltLes, but, alas ! the promise 
was infinitely false, in causing a new knowledge of the good by its 
mournful loss, followed by a likeness not to God, but to the devil 
himself. 

4. The retribution of sin displayed itself instantly in the debase- 
ment of their moral character. Observe how sadly UTMmscious they 
now are of their own meanness and cowardice in shifting the re- 

risibility of their guilt. Adam seeks to transfer the blame 
ctly to Eve, and indirectly to God Himself. ** The woma/n whom 
Thou gavest to he with me, she gave me of the tree and I did eat," His 
excuse is more dastard than Eve's; for while she, too, charges the 
blame npon somebody else — ^viz,, the serpent who beguiled her, she 
does not venture to accuse Gt)d by implication with being the author 
of evil. 


* Verse 8. And they heard the voice of the Lord Ood walking in the garden in 
the cool of the day : and Adam and his wife hid themselves from the presence of the 
Lord God amongst the trees of the garden. It is not impossible that the '* Voice 
of the Lord" here referred to was the appalling sound of a tempest. Gk>d'8 
voice is oftentimes, in the Scriptures, heard amid mighty thunderings, as in 
Job zxxyii. 4, 5. The word ** walking " is the same applied in Exodus xix. 19 
to the voice of the trumpet, and it is there rendered ** sounding long.** The 
word must here be referred not to Q-od but to His voice ; His voice ** walked," 
i.e.y sounded forth impressively, in the garden, in the evening of this event- 
ful day. 

How natural that they, conscious of sin, hearing His voice thunderingf orth 
amid the storm, should attempt to hide frnvn TTia presence ! Professor fhelps 
relates the story of a burglar who rifled an unoccupied dwelling by the seaside. 
*' He ransacked the rooms, and heaped his plunder in the parlour. There were 
evidences that here he sat down to rest. On a bracket in a comer stood a 
marble bust of Guido's ** Ecce Homo,** — Christ crowned with thorns. The 
guilty man had taken it in his hands, and examined it. It bore the marks of 
his fingers ; but he replaced it with its face turned to the wall, as if he would 
not have even the sightless eyes of the marble Saviour look upon his deed of 
infamy. So the first act of the first sinner was to hide himself at the sound of 
God's voice." 
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rv. The Cubse. 

The curse was complex, including both the serpent and the devil. 

1. To the serpent it was said, Cursed art thou, .... upon thy hdly 
shalt thou go,** Before this the serpent, it is supposed by Milton, Luther, 
and many others, travelled in a beautiful spiral motion, with form erect 
and conspicuous ; and Lange claims it as a fact that ** the serpent did 
not originally have this inferior mode of motion like a worm." Others 
infer that the serpent crawled from the beginning, but that now ita 
crawling was designed by GK>d to be an endless badge and reminder of 
its share in the temptation, just as the thorns and thistles, though 
created at the beginning, were set apart as a symltol of the sin-cursed 
earth. In either case, it seems appropriate that the serpent, as the in- 
strument and type of sin, should go wriffgling and snealdng on its belly 
through life, the very emblem of Sy and deceitful cunning.* 

2. It was doomed to eat dust, l^iis does not mean that earth should 
be its only food, but rather that in winding along, with full length on 
the ground, its mouth would be compelled to catch up and swallow down 
a ffood deal of dust, which is actually the case.^ Isaiab refers to this in 
caUing dust the serpent's '* meat," and so does Micah in asserting that 
the serpent '* licks dust" (Isaiah xlv. 25 ; Micah vii. 17). 

3. The judgment pronounced enmity between the seed of the serpent 
and the seed of the woman. There is, and always has been, a peculiar 
and intense antipathy on the part of the. whole human race against 
snakes of every description. In Christian countries the instinctive cry 
upon seeing one is, ^' Elill it,'' and among heathens who worship snakes, 
the worship proceeds from fear. And i£e snake repays this hatred and 
fear by striking its fangs at every human foot coming near its lurking- 
place. 

4. In the curse pronounced against the snake, the devil himself is 
chiefly involved. He is the seed of the serpent, the old dragon (Bev. 
xxii. 2), the arch deceiver and destroyer of mankind (John viii. 44). 

V. The Peomise. 

The seed of the woman is pre-eminently the Lord Jesus Christ (Gal. 
iii. 16). He was bom of her supematurally under the influence of the 
Holy Ghost (Luke i. 3d), and He came on purpose to destroy the works 
of the devil. St. Paul gives this interpretation by appropriating the 
language of this curse to the relations between Christ and the aevil. 
"The God of Peace," he says, "shall bruise Satan under your feet 
(Bom. xvi. 20). Thus while Satan strikes at man's heel, his least 
vulnerable part, and slays temporarily the Messiah's body, the 

* It has been inferred from this verse that before the fall the serpent went 
erect, perhaps with wings, or had an entirely different form from that which he 
now wears. The Scriptures, however, do not say this, and afford no encourage- 
ment for such fancies ; and geology has discovered that long before the appear- 
ance of man on earth, the serpent existed in its present form. The truth is, 
that just as death became a different thing in' character atteir the fall from what 
it bad been before, though the same in nature ; just as the rainbow became a 
glorious token after the flood, though it had always existed ; just as circum- 
cision was adopted as the seal of the covenant, though it had existed as a rite 
long before ; just as bread and wine constituted a new and precious sacrament 
after the institution of the Lord's Supper, though they had long been in use — 
so, after the fall, the serpent's form and attitude became a badg« of shame and 
repnlsiveness ; and thorns and thistles, though they had been created long 
before, became the symbol of man's curse, and the cause and sign of his 
weariness and toil. — Riddle. 
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Messiah shall crush his head, which contains the vitality and poison of 
the whole system of evil. 

VI. Some Practical IjEbsons. 

1. Parleying with temptations is perilous. He who hesitates is lost. 
The good Scripture rule, and that of common sense, is, *' Pass not by it. 
Turn from ity and pass atuay,** The only safe plan is to flee from temp- 
tation, or, if it be forced upon us, to resist it promptly, flrmly, uncom- 
promisingly. 

2. Give no place to any doubt of the truth or love of God. The 
tempter begins by. calling in doubt the Word of God. He still promises 
that God -mil not piftiish transgression, and those who imitate Eve in 
her credulity imitate her in her ruin. Doubt is the beginning of error, 
and unbelief the source and fountain of every sin. 

3. It does not pay to know evil experimentally. All the knowledge of 
evil that is desirable can be learned as our Lord learned it, by observa- 
tion, and without the experience of sin. 

4. No excuses, however plausible, avail with God for having yielded 
to temptation. Making excuses for doing wrong is but a sorry business. 
To lay blame on others is mean. If we do wrong, the only honourable 
course left for us is to acknowledge it and repent. 

5. After the sin comes the curse. This is certain. But grace may 
bring relief from the curse. Along with the first curse was given the 
first promise. 

T. S. DOOLITTLE, D.D. 


QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 


THE CALL OF ABRAHAM. 

Genesis zi. 31 — 32 ; xii. 1 — 10. 

Heke begins the history of Abram, one of the most illustrious names 
recorded in the sacred books. The history of his descendants, their sins, 
their trials, their virtues, and God's varied dealings with them, forms a 
very large portion of the Old Testament. 

Ten generations had lived and died since the time of the flood, and the 
human race had again gone far away from God, and shown the evil ten- 
dencies of fallen hiunan nature. But God had promised not to destroy 
the world again, and so He takes another step in carrying out His pur- 
poses of mercy towards a sinful world, in choosing and setting apart an 
individual, a family, and a nation, to be a witness for Him on the earth, 
and to be the '* repository of ancient truths and Messianic hopes, until 
the fulness of redeeming time should come.'* 

The man was Abram. He was the son of Terah, and was bom two 
years after the death of Noah (b.c. 1996), at Ur, in Chaldea, where his 
father lived nearly half his life, removing from thence to Haran, where 
he died. Terah had two other sons, Nahor and Haran, whose son was 
Lot. Terah was the ninth of the patriarchs from Shem, and the nine- 
teenth from Adam. He was infected with the prevailing idolatry of his 
age and country, and died at the age of 205. > 

A divine admonition had before this event been addressed by God to 
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Abram, directiag him to leave his ooimtry and his father's house, and all 
his kindred, and settle in a land to which G-od would guide him. This 
was before Terah's death, but after that event the call was repeated, and 
Abram obeyed it. We do not know how this messa^ was communicated, 
but, in Acts vii. 2, Stephen, the martyr, declared that God appeared 
unto Abram, in Mesopotamia, before he dwelt in Haran (or Charran), 
and bade him depart. There was probably some visible and impressive 
manifestation of the divine presence, which made the message so imper- 
ative that Abram did not dmun of disobeying it. It was no small thins 
which God required of him. It involved the breaking of very strong and 
tender ties to country, kindred, and home, and a departure to an unknown 
land to begin life anew, under circumstaiices of which he was entirely 
ignorant. 

But Abram did not hesitate, and in his going forth at the age of seventy- 
five years with his little household, we see the character of the man. 
Heroic faith, large self-sacrifice, great energy, and uncomplaining sub- 
mission to the Divine will, were &e noble ti«its of character which he 
illustrated. 

God made very gracious promises to him, but their fulfilment was a 
matter of faith on Abram's part, and was in the remote future. He had 
to take everything on trust, and considering all the circumstances, it 
showed a mighty faith. 

The record is simple, but significant. *' So Abram departed,** That is 
all. What regrets he might have had in leaving his country and his 
father's house ; what questions as to the why and the wherefore arose in 
his mind ; how he met the inquiries, perhaps the objections, of his family, 
are not even alluded to. The brief and simple story of the whole trans- 
action which involved issues which were to continue even to the end of 
the world is summed up in this : " God said to Abram, Go out from thy 
country, and thy father's house, to a land of which I will tell thee." 
And Abram went. 

PBACnCAL 8UGG:tfSTION8. 

1. God^8 patience with sinfvl men is one of His most wonderfvl attributes. 
The first experiment in Eden was a sad one. Man was tried, and fell. 
The second, at the time of the Flood, was still more disheartening. The 
wicked earth needed to be purged of its guilt by a deluge. God makesa 
third trial in the call of Abram. Again a new era of hope and promise 
opens to the world. 

So it often is with individual men. God makes and renews His gracious 
ofEers, and gives men time and space for repentance. There is no vindic- 
tive haste in His dealings. His language is, **How shall I give thee up ? " 
And His forbearance under the persistent sin of men is wonderful, because 
it is (Omnipotence exerted on Omnipotence itself, 

2. When ** the hour " comes for some great work of God, He always has 
** the man** ready at His call. Abram, Moses, Joshua, Samuel, David, 
Paul, and above all, the Lord Jesus Christ, are illustrious instances in 
sacred history. Cromwell, William of Orange, Coliunbus, and Washing- 
ton, are such in profane history. 

3. When God commands, man has nothing to do but to obey. Obedience 
is the highest test of piety (John xiv. 21, 23). 

4. But genuine obedience is founded in faith. He who believes implicitly 
in the in&oite wisdom, justice, and goodness of his heavenly Father, will 
obey His commands not with an unwilling willingness, but *' with a faith 
'wliich even in necessity is free." 
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5. The highest attainment of a Christian is a consecraied will, Leam this 
under the olive trees in the Ghtrden of G-ethjsemone. 

6. Every Christian is called of God to go out from the world and he 
separate. This sometimes involves painful and reluctant sacrifices. Old 
habits, old appetites, old friends, old associations, old modes of thought 
and action, may have to be abandoned, and the struggle may be severe. 
But (Matt. X. 37-38). 

7. Goodness is the only trtie greatness. No kiuj^, or noble, or hero of the 
earth bears such an honorable name as his who is known in the Book of 
books as ** The friend of God ! " 

E. P. BooEBS. D.D. 


THE SEPARATION OF ABBAM AND LOT. 

, G-ENESis xiii. 

I. The cause of the sepabation of Abeam and Lot. 

1. The indirect cause : an over-ahundan^ie of wealth (verses 1-5). Abram 
seems to have had considerable wecilth when he left Haran (xii. 5). The 
presents of* Pharaoh and the natural increase since he left Haran, had 
greatly increased his riches by the time he left Egypt for Canaan.. 
His nephew Lot had also become a man of extensive means (verse 5). 

(a.) Wealth is not essentially incompatible with spiritual-mindedness. 
(&.) Wealth, however, naturally engenders pride, envy, and jeeJlousy. 

2. The direct cause of this separation (ver. 9, 7J. (a). The Canaanites 
and Perizzites owned and occupied most of the land, and thus made the 

f>asturage for the flocks of Abram and Lot comparatively very limited. 
h,) However peaceable the uncle and nephew were disposed to be, their 
servants must have had many a dispute concerning the right to this 
pasture or that well. 

This strife is a sample of an occurrence by no means infrequent, not 
only among herdsmen, but among those professing better things. 
The strife among the servants £d not alienate the masters. 

II. The spibit of the sepabation. 

1. On the part of Ahram this separation wa>s one of generosity. 
Generosity betokens the highest and most ennobling trait of cha- 
racter — such as magnanimity, open-heartedness, confidence in the ulti- 
mate success of unselfishness and integrity. (2) Generosity is the 
embodiment of the leading precepts of God's Word. (3) Whatever 
may be said of Abram's temporary defection in Egypt, he now manifests 
his old-time nobility of character and largeness of heart. 

2. This separation was executed in the interests of peace. Peace is a 
Divine attribute TBom. xv. 33 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 11 ; Heb. xiii. 20). All God's 
children should labour to promote peace (Matt. v. 9; Bom. xiv. 19; 
Heb. xii. 14). 

III. The BESTJLT8 OF THIS SEPABATION. 

1. To Lot seemingly advantageous to worldly prosperity, but spiritually a 
loss, (1) Bich pasture and a well- watered region for his numerous 
flocks and herds. (2) A city home for himself and family. (3) His 
choice, however, soon ends in loss of property and moral damage. 
a, Tlie confederated five kings conquer Sodom and take captive fiie 
wealthier citizens, among whom was Lot. 5. The moral damage to him- 
self is seen in the sad story with which his record doses. 
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2. To Ahram seemingly di&advantageoysy hut most blessed in its ultimate 
issues, (1) A confirmation of the covenant already made with Abram 
when called. (2) This confirmation seems to have been made to evidence 
the Divine approval of Abram's generosity, and thus gives Divine sanction 
to this spirit to all futnre generations. (3) This confirmation of the pre- 
vious gracious covenant of GK>d fills Abram's heart with gratitude and a 
spirit of worship (verse 18). 

Peactical lessons. 

1. The separation of friends is not an unmitigated evil ; it may be an 
occasion of good. 

2. Whether, when compelled to separate, or when permitted to have 
fellowship one with another, the grace of God should teach us to be 
generous, courteous, and oonsiBtent. 

D. C. HtJGHES, A.M. 


Additional fbactical lessons. 

1. This is the first case in which riches, as such, are mentioned ; and how 
prominentiy the danger of them is made to appear in the subsequent 
history of Lot ! 

2. Kiches are a blessing or a curse according to the use made of them 
(1 Tim. vi. 17-19 ; Luke xvi. 19, 25) ; and poverty in good company is 
better than wealth and luxury with wicked men. 

3. Itiches are apt to breed contention ; therefore true lovers of peace 
cannot be worshippers of mammon. 

4. Strife among God's people is peculiarly unworthy ; and when wit- 
nessed by the worldly and wicked is especially injurious to them and 
detrimental to the cause of Christ. 

5. Selfish choices prove disastrous in the end ; for in each case an evil 
is chosen and a good is refused. He who chooses the world loses it ; 
and he who gives it up for God and religion finds it (M^tt. vi. 33). 

6. Christians now pitch their tents towards Sodom when they go as- 
near the world as they can ; or as near as they dare, and wish to go 
farther. 

7. It is well for Christians often to survey the heavenly Canaan, and 
dwell on the prospect of that glorious inheritance. 

8. No one should choose a home without regard to religious infiuences. 
Wealth is never safely sought at the expense of religion and its insti- 
tutions. 


LOT AND SODOM. 

And Lot pitched his tent towards Sodom, — Genesis xiii. 12. 
I. How IT CAME TO PASS THAT LOT BEGAN TO MOVE TOWARDS SODOM. 

Hitherto Abraham and Lot had been inseparable companions. But 
the matured but tender association of almost half a century is severed 
at a single blow. The cause ? Riches ! They were both rich ! They 
had too many flocks, and herds, and tents, and servants especially ; toO' 
much gold and silver, to remain together in peace and security (ver. 6). 
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The blessings of wealth are often overshadowed by its multiform 
and multiplied evils. The love of it engenders covetousness and 
pride, the twin offspring of selfishness, and the great sources of con- 
tention. 

If the cause of quarrel between Abraham and Lot was their wealth, 
the active agents in promoting it were their servants (ver. 7). They likely 
struggled with each other for the greenest pasture, the most eligible 
location, the best watering-places ; and perhaps, ere they were aware of 
it, they had naturally enlisted their masters, who were more deeply 
interested than their servants in the cause of difficulty. The churches 
of G-od are thus taught to beware of strife, for there are always means 
in the hands of Satan to arouse and promote dissension and division 
between the very best of brethren. 

Notice the evasion of the difficulty on the part of Abraham (ver. 7-9). 
It is the most admirable instance of diplomacy in all the history of 
differences. Any division, or strife, betwixt God*s people is justly scan- 
dalous : but in the case of Abraham and Lot it was hazardous, because 
they dwelled in the land of the Canaanite and the Perizzite — enemies 
— who could have easily despoiled the house divided against itself. So 
of the churches of God to-day. But whether Abraham acted, in part, 
from a fear of danger or not, it is certain he regarded the shame and 
the scandal and the wrong of the matter, and the credit of this noble 
precedent belongs to Abraham, and not to the covetous Lot. 

Admirable adjustment ! What sublime self-denial, simply to avoid a 
difficulty with a brother ! How worthy of imitation by families, nations 
and churches ! This was doing unto others as you would be done by, 
and a little more, for the sake of peace and fraternity. Wl^t magnani- 
mous condescension ! Willing to go to the right or the left at the 
option of his junior, his inferior, and one who had no inheritance in the 
Land of Canaan! ** Let no strife exist between me and thee, for we he 
hrethren.^^ What a powerful plea for peace ! and how more than equita- 
ble a proposition to secure it ! How grand a control of passion and 
self ! AbrahamfSuffered wrong, but he evaded an otherwise disgraceful 
difficulty, and honoured his God. It was one of those glorious con- 
quests of Grace and Truth divine — a sublimer victory than the taking of 
a city. 

n. By what gradual but certain stages Lot journeyed towards 
Sodom, and at length reached it. 

The choice of Lot more clearly illustrates his chief defect in character, 
and the temptation which assailed and overcame him. Covetotisness, if 
not sensuality, was evidently a leading trait in his nature. Hear the 
record (ver. 10-13). 

Not a pang of separation, no reluctance to depart, is expressed by 
Lot, who now leaves Abraham among the more barren and bleak hills 
around Bethel and Salem, to feast himself amid the rich and fertile 
valleys of the great plain. This is what the world calls Business, like 
many an ungrateful child that forgets the hand that fed, the breast that 
bore, or the home that sheltered him, Lot was perfectly willing to leave 
the faithful old unde, to secure these extraordinary advantages— even at 
his expense. 

He turned his eye toward the well- watered plains ! How rich and 
ample the field for the flocks and herds of Lot ! Elegant cities, populous 
and smiling in the distance, and inviting him with their wealth, luxuri- 
ance and balmy breezes. What a market, too, for his stock ! It was a 
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endid prospect to the enraptured eye ; and the temptation was too 
^t for Lot. 

Lot was well aware of the wickedness of those cities, and especially 
ktof Sodom, towards which, in all his subsequent joumeyings and 
ftings, he seemed inclined to go. For he ever ^* pitched his tent fo- 
rds Sodom t^* until he reached it. Now, what could have been the 
1 motive actuating Lot, to cast his destiny with a people who, though 
tivated and refined, were yet guilty of all the abominations and 
messes chargeable to a fallen humanity ? Perhaps, at first, he did not 
Uy intend to go to Sodom, but yielding at each successive step of the 
imey to the deep and powerful seduction, he at last entered, 
low often the conscience of Lot smote him we know not. . It was 
easy matter, in a business point of view, to persuade himself that he 
ded greener and wider fields for his flocks, and perhaps, too, that God 
3 opening up to him a better country and a broader sphere for useful- 
s. It is often easy for us to see our duty and the hand of Providence 
y in the realm of interest and prosperity. 

?here was something, most likely, attractive to Lot, not only in the 
ntry, but in the associations of this lovely region. If the x>6ople 
'e wicked above all other sinners, it was evidence in that day of con- 
arable prosperity, refinement, and what is falsely called civilisation. 
) cities of Egypt, Persia and Assvria, of Babylon, Nineveh and 
nascus, are a& striking examples. These people were not simple and 
tere, like Abraham and the highlanders of the hill and mountain 
ntry. The rich lowlands were more liberal and patronising, and 
ibtless met the rich and powerful Lot with a cormal and welcome 
pitaKty. The gaiety, the dash, the fascination of wickedness made 
utiful ; the apx>arent happiness and freedom from care of the wicked 
mselves ; their merry songs ; their joyous mirth and glee ; their 
id, pompous and flourishing air ; their prosperity and ^ory oft in 
eeirth — oM give respectability to iniquity itself, and not unfrequently 
ce an infldel of the passionate heart. Like David, we often stop to 
y the wicked these things. So, doubtless, did the rayished Lot, who 
pitohed his tent towards Sodom ; and who, still pushing towards 
interior, was at every step allured the more by the people and the 
atry. How the Spirit of Gk)d must have wooed, and now strong^ 
t have been the admonition to turn back ! But gazing long upon 
we can soon *' endure; " and having endured for a whue, we begin 
*ptti/;** and having pitied, we finally ** embrace,** It is only a 
(tion of time. In the midst of all this, no doubt. Lot had many 
i intentions : and thus he struggled onward betwixt bad inclinations 
good purposes. With the latter, like many of us, he consoled him- 
: for withal he felt that he could do great good among these people, 
re's a miserable deception, too, which steals over many hearts. 
3rhap8 with what Lot had seen of Gomorrah and the other cities, he 
tempted to retrace his stex>s ; but already, if not contaminated, his 
t felt their influences; and interest, pleasure, prosperity, and 
aps many noble intentions, mingled with the passions which forced 
on. Oh! for the courage here to stopt to turn hack! But, this 
t reached, few ever return. Lot's tents ace struck once more, and 
a pitohed a little more toward wicked Sodom. The final resolve 
e, everything biBComes more charming and attractive. Sodom is 
to XiOt like the fabled bohun-upas, around which he nearer circles 
L the deadly tree is reached. He beholds a land still more lovely, 
) advanced in culture, and in which the refinements of art and the 
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'beauty and abundance of nature indicate greater ease, comfort and 
richer developments. The customs and faimions of Sodom are more 
brilliant and attractive : its men richer and more prodigal ; its women 
fairer and gayer; its music sweeter ; and with all its monstrous sins, it 
has its charms and its fascinations of business, wealth, art, beauty and 
pleasiure. Doubly attracted now, at each step of advance, again and 
again Lot pitches his tent towards the doomed city, until he reaches its 
gates and its walls. He enters his prosperous but wicked home — so 
long desired, so long sought, and so gradually approached. 

By such insidious steps temptation alliures us all. Many run madly 
and wildly into the excesses of sin, but not till they have become inured 
to the influences of evil, and hardened against the influences of good. 

A yoinig man is tempted to drink, to dance, to play. He is aware 
that these triple steps of vice, however apparently innocent and harm- 
less, are full of strange power and fascination ; and that they have been 
inseparably connected with crime in all its stages and associations. At 
first the temptation is resisted, but not banished. He simply looks on — 
his tent is pitched toward Sodom. Some of these fair and apparently 
innocent promoters of crime have gained a victory. The next time he 
enjoys the appearance of evil. His tent is pitched a little nearer Sodom. 
Again he touches, he handles, he tastes — ^he participates, he plays, he 
drinks. Gfradually, yet rapidly, Sodom is approached — now ms tent is 
pitched under the dark walls of the city itself — now the gates are 
entered — and at last the abode of ruin is reached I 

in. What came of Lot*s settlement in' Sodom. 

Lot is now settled down in his city home of elegsuice and grandeur, 
sharing at least its legitimate comforts and pleasures, if no more. The 
Word of God characterises Lot as "just'* and ** righteous ; " and by 
the interposition of Providence in his behalf, we are assured that, after 
all. Lot maintained his integrity. He lost much of the bloom and beauty 
of his spiritual life, but he did not utterly apostatize. For a time he 
seems to have preached righteousness to a heedless city. 

But when we turn to the nineteenth chapter, we find that he has 
become closely allied with this people of Sodom, sinners above all 
sinners though they be. Already two of his daughters have married into 
the families of this wicked and dissolute city, contrary to the covenant of 
Jehovah. Now he is bound by the ties of affinity to the besotted sons of 
iniquity. Sodom is now the home of his adoption ; and although he may 
deplore its awful wickedness, yet he loves its people, and all its interests 
are dear to him. 

Scarcely foiu: years have passed away, and Lot feek himself secure in 
his splendid and luxurious home. Suddenly Chedorlaomer and the kings 
of the east sweep down from the mountains upon the cities of the plain, 
smiting them with fire and sword, and plundering them of their wealth. 
Among the slain are the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah ; among the 
captives Lot and his family ; among the spoils, his *^ goods." Those 
goods had been the cause of strife between himself and Abraham ; they 
had produced separation ; they had led Lot to make his covetous choice ; 
they had led him to pitch his tent towards Sodom; and now they are 
all lost at a single blow. Himself and family and servants are captives ; 
and nothing is left him, in the providence of God, but the hope of life, 
if that. 

Lot simply shared the fate of evil affiliations. The best of men can 
promise themselves nothing when associated with the wicked. We are 
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□lO'wii and treated according to the company we keep ; and whether or 
lot our hearts are corrapted by evil commnnications, the world will be 
iTire to punish us for beins caught in bad company. Worse than all, if 
:liroiigli our selfishness and lusts to accomplish our own ends, we swerve 
Prom principle, and choose conflicting associations and callings, we need 
aot expect the interposition of God in our misfortunes. 

Behiold again the magnanimity of Abraham — a sublime episode in this 
history ! He forgives the past ; nor is he altered in his affection for Lot. 
A friend in need, he is a friend indeed, a present help in time of trouble ; 
for providentially he lives in the plains of Mamre, not far distant from 
Sodom and the scenes of disaster. The Lord is chastening, but not for- 
saking Lot ; and He makes a way for his escape. A swift messenger, 
escaped from the slaughter, brings the dread news to Abraham. The 
IHebrew, with his trained servants and allies, pursues the enemy unto 
Dan — attacks him on all sides by night, and with tiie wTrill of a true 
genercd. gains a signal victory. Boutedjand scattered, the beaten foe is 
chased ahnost to Damascus ; Lot, his family, his household, his sub- 
stance, as well as the captives and spoils of Sodom and the cities of the 
plain, are recaptured and restored ; and the patriarch returns, amidst the 
blessings of ^, in triumph to his home. 

Li spite of Lot's painful experience, in spite of (jk>d'8 judgments and 
naercies, he settled down again in Sodom, subjecting hiTnaalf again to the 
•danger of her vices and her crimes. Alas ! he has an estate there ; he 
has children among the sons and daughters of the wicked city. 

As time rolled away, everything resumed its wonted appearance and 
activity in the splendid plain. Abraham's great victory, doubtless, 
secured peace to the surrounding coimtry ; and again the air of security, 
and plenty, and voluptuousness characterised the sensual, the rich, the 
idle, and tiie unwarlike people of the vale of Siddim, who revel again in 
all the excessive indulgences of the baser passions. How Lot gained his 
own consent to live and labour again in the midst of all this, is hard to 
conceive, especially when no fruits of his labours seem ever to have 
reached moral maturity. 

Eleven years have now glided away since the plundering of Sodom 
and the calamities of Lot. All things are again as they were. If there 
is any difference, the city is worse in .morals and its abuse of Gk>d, 
religion, and nature. But the cup of old Sodom is now full and running 
over, and the cry of her sins has gone up before the God of the nations. 
The angels of Gpd visit Abraham with die news of her impending doom, 
and he intercedes in vain, for there are not ten righteous men to be 
found to save her from destruction. These messengers of wrath towards 
the ill-fated city approach the gates at eve, and are received by the 
hospitable Lot alone. Turning into his house, vile revellers threaten 
them, and are struck with blindness. 

The angels advise Lot with his family and kindred to escape the 
xjoming wrath. ** The Lordy*^ said they, *^ will destroy this city,^^ Lot, 
deeply anxious for his married children, winds his way, unknown, 
through the violent and dissolute throng, hurries to the houses of his 
sons-in-law, and warns them of the impending fate ; but they turn hiTn 
away ** as one that mocked," and pity his insane delusion. Turning 
with a heavy heart from the scoffs of his children, he returns to his 
home. The last night of Sodom is now far spent, and the solemn dawn 
of the day of doom is at hand. ** When the morning rose, then the cmgeU 
hastened Lot, saying. Arise, take thy wife and thy two daughters, which, 
are here; lest thou he consu/med in the iniquity of this city.** 
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Lot seemed impressed with a stupid sense of unbelief. He was reluc- 
tant to leave his home and his other children, and he lingered, The^ 
angels lay hold upon him and his and thriist them out of the city, 
almost in violation of his free will. At last, with his vife and his two- 
unmarried daughters, he flees from all else he held dear on earth, soon 
to be swallowed up for ever in the fiery vortex of volcanic ruin. 

Let us pause a moment to observe the apparent security of the city, 
even after Lot and the remnant of his family had left it. Everything- 
seems to contradict the message of the angel, ** God will destroy this 
cityJ*^ The green fields, the placid lake, the lofty city, the towering hills, 
the beetling mountains — all seem to be reposing securely upon the very 
bosom of immutability itself. The sinners of Sodom, on this last night, 
pursue their accustomed amusements or debaucheries ; and perhaps^ 
irritated by the visit of the angels and the supposed fanaticism of Lot, 
they determined to be more joyous in their sports, or wilder in their 
debaucheries, or more devilish in their crimes. How like the people of 
the flood, when Noah entered the ark ! How like Belshazzar, on the- 
last night of Babylon, when God wrote His ** TekeV* on the wall sa 
suddenly ! How like the last night of the world, when God shall come 
as a thief in the night to destroy it with fire ! How like the last night 
of millions who are yearly cut off, like Sodom, in their sins ! 

But the last day of Sodom dawns. Unconscious of their doom, 
thousands begin to rise and resume the vocations of the day, while the 
worn-out revellers of the night fall as unconsciously to sleep. Already 
has the sun risen upon Zoar, and Lot has entered this distant city. This, 
is the signal of doom, and, all at once, the fiery elements of heaven and 
e£urth are turned loose upon Sodom and all the cities of the plain, in all 
their frightful fury. 

In the midst of the mighty conflagration. Lot's wife, in the face of the- 
divine mandate, dared to lookback, and she was turned into a pOlar of 
salt. She, at least, would have pitched her tent toward Sodom. Per- 
haps, in the temptation of womanly curiosity, she forgot, or else, lik& 
Eve, did not believe, God*s command. Disobedience left her trans- 
formed into a melancholy monument of divine vengeance. 

Lot was now penniless, homeless, wifeless. He doubtless, had had 
a good time, pleasant relationships, and grand prospects for many 
years ; but the end of his selfishness was exceedingly bitter. Like Jacob, 
Moses, David, Solomon, and other saints and worthies of old, who have 
erred and suffered the penalty of their sins, God loved Lot, nor did He^ 
forsake him utterly, but saved him, as He did them, "so as by fire." 
Unlike Job, whom God afflicted with the loss of all, and witn sorest 
chastisements, and to whom He restored double for his integrity, Lot 
was left not only punished, but empty, because, unlike Job, his calami- 
ties were the consequence of defection and sin. The awful catastrophe 
of Sodom, the gray-haired sorrows of Jacob, the bitter agonies of David, 
the sore vexations of Solomon and the ruin of his dynasty and king- 
dom, the keeping of Moses back from the promised land-nail these are 
witnesses of the truth that God visits, most severely in in this life> 
the sins into which his heedless servants fall. 

G. A. LoFTOir, D.D. 
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LESSONS FROM LOT. 

Genesxb xiii. 10-12. 

When, at the call of Gk>d, Abram left XJr of the Chaldees, he was 
accompanied by his father Terah, and his nephew Lot, but it was the 
will of God regarding him that he should be ultimately isolated from 
aU his kinsmen, and it is not uninteresting to mark how this was brought 
about. Terah died in Haran, before Canaan was reached, and the 
circumstances connected with his separation from Lot, are narrated in 
the chapter to which the verses which I have just read belong. An 
imseemly dispute had broken out between the servants of the two 
relatives, and Abram, with courtesy of demeanour and kindness of heart 
for which he was so distinguishea, said to his friend, *' Let there be no 
strife between me and thee, and between my herdsmen and thy herdsmen, 
for we be brethren ; " and proposed to him that he should make choice 
of that part of the country which seemed to him preferable, while he 
offered to take the other lumself . It might have been more becoming 
if Lot had declined this offer, and allowed his unde to have the 
pre-eminence. Just then, however, he had no eye for anything but 
his temporal prosperity, and perceiving the fertility of the plain of 
Jordan, so well watered, and in every way, so admirably adapted for 
pastoral life, he chose to pitch his encampment in that, and thus separate 
from the friend with whom, years before, he had set out on a pilgrimage 
from the home of their fathers. Consequences of which he little dreamed 
followed from this ill-omened decision, for Sodom was in that valley, 
and both he and his household came imder its corrupting influence. 
At first he only ** pitched hia tent toward Sodom,^^ but ere long he took 
up his abode within its walls. When it was destroyed by fire from 
heaven, he and his two daughters were the only survivors, and even 
they were saved " yet so as by fire.*' The other members of his house- 
hold were buried beneath the burning ruins ; his wife was turned into 
a monumental pillar on the plain; his flocks and herds for whose 
increase he had made the choice at the first, have disappeeured ; and 
worse than all, the fine sensitiveness of his moral nature has been 
hardened, the womanhood of his daughters has been charred, and the 
closing incidents of his recorded history are such that we drop a veil 
over their enormity, and sigh to think that a life once so full of promise 
should have produced so little precious fruit, and that after so fair a 
morning, and so bright a noon, his sun should have set behind so dark 
a cloud. 

I. The evils which may follow from one wrong step in life. 

Under the influence of the love of this world Lot decided 
the point which Abram submitted to him, without taking 
the interests of his soul and the souls of his household into account, 
and the results were most disastrous. Every time a definite choice is 
set before us, if we allow ourselves to be determined by material con- 
siderations alone, we shall bring upon ourselves calamities similar to 
those which befell Lot. Let us see to it that no well- watered plains 
allure us toward Sodom, to the detriment of our souls. ''Towabd 
Sodom : " we shall miss the great lesson here, if we do not learn that in 
every choice we must take the elements of tendency and direction into 
consideration. There was nothing evil in itself in Lot's choosing that 
plain ; for if God had made the grass to grow there, it could not be 
VOL, m. H 
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wrong to take the cattle there to eat it. But Sodom was near, and the 
hearts of Lot and his children were human, and therefore deceitful and 
liable to be drawn into its iniquity, and therein lay the danger. People 
ai*e continually talking of things not bemg wrong per se, and they 
imagine that, because Siat is perfectly true, therefore they are quite at 
liberty to indulge in them, But they forget that we hare not to do 
with these things per ae. Always we have to have to take into conside- 
ration these two items ; first the surroundings and tendencies of places, 
employments, amusements and the like ; the second, our own depraved 
and tinder-like hearts which any spark of opportunity or temptation 
may kindle into flame. 

There are certain matters in relation to which our determinations must 
have special importance : — 

1. The choice of a place of residence. Above all, you should inquire how 
your dwelling there will be likely to affect your spiritual interests and 
those of your household. 

2. The choice of a trade or profession. ** What is likely to be the moral 
and spiritual effect of this pursuit on me P Can I serve God in it? 
Will it put any peculiar temptations before, me ? How has it commonly 
affected those who have devoted themselves to it ? " 

3. The choice of a life-partner. Next only after the settlement of 
one's personal salvation, the selection of a husband or a wife has the 
most powerful influence on the temporal and eternal welfare of the parties 
concerned. Therefore it should be made ** reverently, discreetly, 
soberly, and in the fear of God." 

II. The stealthy insidiousness of sin. 

There is a wide difference between the happy household that used to 
join with Abram's in sacrifice at the Bethel altar and that which we 
read of in Sodom on the night before the destruction of the city. That 
divergence was not caused by any single volcanic upheaval of passion, 
but by gradual defection. We have the key to it in the question 
addressed by Lot to the angel, when, asking to be allowed to flee into 
Zoar, he said, ** Is it not a little one ? " Depend upon it, that was not 
the first time Lot reasoned in such a way. Most likely he did so on 
the very occasion of this first fatal choice. He saw Sodom in the plain, 
but he said within himself, *' I need not go into the city, I can always 
keep myself secluded,'' and promising this to himself he pitched toward 
Sodom. But after a time he became accustomed to the men of the 
place. He saw many advantages in the protection of their walls, as 
compared with his defenceless nomad 'life. Thus the temptation to go 
into the city, which he would at first have repelled from him with scorn, 
was entertained, and concerning it also the old argument was used. 
** No doubt the city is wicked, but I need not mingle with the in- 
habitants, and when I come to balance the matter I must not let a 
little thing like that prejudice blind me to my own interests ; " and in 
this way he went into Sodom. In a similar manner he came to allow 
inter-marriages between the families of the city and his own. All this 
illustrates the deceitfulness of sin. No one ever became very wicked all 
at once. The descent of the road that leadeth to destruction is made 
in single steps, and these not on a clear 'and well-marked staircase, but 
on an incline which seems to be but little out of the horizontal line. 
Be on your guard against the first temptation ; and whenever an evil . 
pleads with you, saying, *' Am I not a little one ? " silence it with the 
suggestive lyric of the poet : little, yes — 
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It is the Uttle rift within the lote, 

Thai by and by will make the moBic mate, 

And ever-widening ilowly silence all — 
The little rift within the lover's lute ; 
Or little pitted speck in garnered fmit 

That, rotting inward, slowly moulders alL 

III. The necessity of watchflLlness against sin throughout 
one's earthly life. 

Every time of life has its peculiar dangers. There are, as medical 
men will attest, certain critical ages at idiich the bodily constitution 
seems to pass through a severe ordeal, so that it either yields in death, 
or 'comes out unharmed ; and what the issue shall be depends, under 
God, very much on what the person's daily habits have been. If he 
have been what is called a fast, free Hver, there is little likelihood that 
he will weather the storm, but if he have been moderate in all things, 
there is the greater probability that he will round the cape. Now it is 
similar in spiritual life. There are seasons of greater danger than others 
to the best interests of the soul. Youth is a perilous season, but the noon 
and afternoon of life are beset with dangers as great as its morning, and 
our only safety lies in perpetual vigilance. It is pitiful to think how often 
character deteriorates 'in later life. You cannot read of Noah without 
reflecting that the glorious reputation of a long cai*eer may be thrown 
into shadow at the last by a besetting sin. You cannot study the life of 
David without remarking how the purity of his character is eclipsed by 
the darkness of a sin which was that, not of a youth, but of a man past 
the meridian of his age. Ye men of middle life, and you who are 
verging toward old ag^, be on your guard. Remember Lot ! and beware 
of allowing your conscience to be olunted with iniquity. Above all, 
beware of that seductive sin which is the parent of so many more — 
intemperance. Noah was all right until he planted a vineyard; and 
liOt's most hideous sin had never been committed but for the besetting 
influences of strong drink ; yet both of these were old men when they 
fell. It was not without reason that Paul ureed Titus to exhort the 
** aged men" to be "sober." Even unto me close of life, with 
unrelaxing vigilance — ^as watchful at three-score as at twenly-^** be 
sober and hope to the end, looking for the grace that is to be Drought 
unto us at the revelation of Jesus Christ." 

But now, in conclusion, what can we say of Lot's eternal portion P 
Not mitcie. We have not anywhere in the narrative an account of his 
repentance and return to God, and all our hope regarding him is based 
on Peter's words, when he speaks of him as a " righteous " man. We 
only know that if he did acknowledge his sin, and sincerely seek 
forgiveness at the hands of God, that messing would not be withheld. 

W. M. Taylob, D.D. 


A DEFENCE OF LOT. 
GxirBSisziiL 19. 

Lot has been commonly regarded as an example of selfishness, world- 
liness and spiritual declension, an indifiEerently-good man, snared and 
overcome by the wicked world, and only saved so as by fire. The 
evidence upon which this verdict rests is admitted to be mamly circum- 
stantial, and is, I believe, susceptible of a very different construction. 
LfOt is accused, for iustance, of being passive and dependent, a mere 
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attache of Abram, growing rich upon the great patriarch's bounty. The 
record merely informs us titiathe accompanied the family in its migrations 
from Ur to Haran, from Haran to Canaan, from Canaan to Eg3rpt, and 
back to Canaan again, at which time he ** had flocks and herds and 
tents.'' 

Whether he inherited his possessions from his father or grandfather, 
earned them by service with Abram, or acquired them otherwise, we have 
no evidence. That he is a subordinate character in the history, that 
Abram, as the older man, was the recognised head of the family, and 
took a more active part in the events ; that the inspired record has Abram 
and not Lot as its subject, proves nothing against Lot. Moreover, there 
is a negative compliment to him in the very silence of the narrative, for, 
while serious derelictions are cheurged against Abram, not one hint is 
given of wrong-doing on Lot's part during the entire period of their 
association. He is accused of business in his choice, at the time of their 
separation. '^ The bold, unblushing, self-seeking features in Lot's 
character," says Lange, ** came clearly into view here." The record 
merely states titiat Abram offered him a choice of land and he took it, and 
that the portion which he selected was fertile and beautiful. All the 
rest is inference. 

We are told that he ought not to have chosen at all, that he should 
have insisted upon Abram's choosing first. Perhaps he did. No one 
can suppose that the words recorded constitute the whole conversation 
upon so important a matter. The two men may have had days or weeks 
of consultation and the final decision may have reflected the preference of 
the one as much as that of the other. Indeed, must not Lot have known 
Abram's preference already ? They had traversed the land together, 
year after year, and his uncle's previous places of abode were familiar 
to him. 

We are told that he ought not to have chosen the rich and well- watered 
region. 'VSTiy not ? Abram had never occupied it, which was good 
evidence that he did not want it. No doubt, to him the lull-country 
was far more desirable : and it is hard to see why it should not have 
been so to Lot. I can imagine him saying, " You, dear uncle, prefer 
these mountains of Central Canaan. I have often heard you say that 
you would never live in the hot Jordan valley. So I will take that 
which I know you do not want." It is not certain that Lot did not 
exhibit self-demal instead of avarice in making this choice. 

But it is said that he was attracted by the fertility of the region. The 
record seems to warrant the conclusion ; but who could blame Iiitw for 
preferring a garden to a desert, if he were to leave the luxuriant hill 
coimtry already occupied by Abram ? Even if, as Lange, and others 
maintson, the "circle of the Jordan " embraced the entire valley from 
Tiberias down, it was only what Abram had left. But the vagueness of 
the term, together with the fact that neither Lot nor his descendants, so 
far as we know, ever occupied the upper three-fourths of that valley, 
allow of a much more limited application of the words. 

Suppose we refer them, as many do, to the plain of Jericho. It was a 
small affair. Abram had almost all the land left, including the more 
salubrious and scarcely less fertile plains of Sharon, Esdiuelon and 
Plulistia, the flne grazing lands of the central liills and plateaus, and 
the luxurious vine regions of Hebron and Eshcol. Suppose 
that we believe with the most of the older commentators, that the 
plain with the Jordan in its midst then extended through what 
is now the bed of the Dead Sea, and that the cities were there situated. 
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to be afterward submerged and destroyed. I am not aware that this 
theory is now held by any reputable scholar ; but if it were admitted it 
would haye no bearing upon Lot's case, except by increasing the distance, 
and therefore the possibility of a rivalry of interests between him and 
Abram. Suppose we adopt the more common view, which places 
Sodom at the famous salt ridge of Urdam, and the other cities within or 
£uround the great lagoon at the northern end of the sea. The region was 
invisible from Bethel, and the theory is otherwise objectionable, but it 
exonerates Lot, by removing him to the very confines of Canaan, if not 
actually over the line 

There is yet another theory to which the most recent explorations 
of the Dead Sea region has given rise, and which the support of such 
scholars as Mr. George Grove, the author of the articles on Sodom, Zoar, 
Salt Sea, etc., in Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, Mr. Tristram, author 
and traveller, who has made a special study of Moabite geography and 
antiquities, and Mr. Merrill, the archaBologist of the American Pale:!!tine 
Exploration Society. These scholars, though differing in some of their 
conclusions, agree in placing the cities of me plain east of the Jordan 
and north of the Dead Sea. This was the region conspicuously in 
view from Bethel, and the local signs, names and traditions seem to 
make the argument in its favour very strong. 

Now if the Grove hypothesis be correct, Lot and Abram made an 
equitable division of the land, Abram taking the western portion, and 
Lot the eastern, with the Jordan as a wefl-defined natural boundary 
between them. But it is charged against Lot that he '* pitched his tent 
toward Sodom." "Why not ? So^om was a Canaanite city ; Hebron was 
another. Lot pitched his tent toward Sodom in his part of the land. If 
one was sinful the other was. The Scriptures blame neither. To lodge 
in the ox)en plain may have been as dangerous there then as now. But 
Lot moved into Sodom and lived there. So probably did Abram in 
other Canaanite cities, when he was equally defenceless. If Sodom was 
more wicked than other cities, it was not Lot's fault, and afforded him 
the better opportunity for missionary work 

But Lot became a ruler in Sodom. The only evidence of this is that 
he sat down on a bench one afternoon at the city gate, — ^not very clear 
credentials of office. But suppose he was a ruler. So was Abram ; for 
in the war against the Kings, the Canaanite princes who went with him 
recognized him as their chief. And was it not better that a good man 
should rule Sodom than that Sodomites should do so ? Was it not better 
for them and better for himself ? 

It is charged against Lot that he did not obey the angel promptly, but 
compromised upon Zoar. The record merely shows that he presented his 
request, and that it was granted. There is no hint that it was regarded 
with disfavour. He went to Zoar by divine permission. Yesterday 
Abram prayed for the great city ; to-day Lot prays for the little one. 
Is the answering of this prayer any more proof mat it was sinful than 
the denying of mat P l^j it not have been in accordance with the very 
spirit of the promise to Abram P May not the three, or the one 
righteous in Zoar, have been a larger element than the ten or the fifty 
would have been in Sodom ? 

I have thus sought to defend Lot against what seem to me imf ounded 
accusations. For his undeniable offences I offer no apology. His 
proposal to the Sodomite mob, and the acts which close his history 
would be in our day simply infamous ; and it is not easy to see how they 
could have been otherwise then ; though it is possible to suggest many 
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extenuating circumstances. Let every student of Lot's history judge for 
kunself how far modem tests are appHcable. But let us beware how we 
denounce him for imaginary faults. The Scriptures call him ** just Lot," 
"that righteous man" "vexed" with the "unlawful deeds" of his 
neighbours, and cite him as an example of God's way of delivering the 
" godly out of temptations." 

George Huntinoton, D.D, 
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JONAH AT NINEVEH. 
Jonah iii. 

Jonah is believed to be the first of the prophets who committed their 
prophecies to writing. First became known to his countrymen, by his 
prophecies of deliverance, which were fulfilled under Jeroboam U. 
(2 Kings xiv. 25-27). 

By Drake, Jonah's visit to Nineveh is supposed to have taken place 
about B.C. 840, in the reign of Adrammelech II. 

By the best scholars, this book is believed to be a history. This seems 
to be in accordance with our Lord's words (Matt. xii. 39-41, xvi. 4; 
Luke xi. 29, 30). 

The great difl&culty in the way of believing it to be a history is the 
manner in which Jonah was preserved from drowning. Two replies : 
1. There are in the Mediterranean ^rrga^yisAc* capable of swallowing a 
man ; and, it is alleged, in the belly of such a fish there woidd be 
suf&cient air to maintain life. 2. In a miracle, natural di£B.cidtie8 are 
of no account. Jonah's preservation was not so wonderful as of the 
three Hebrews in the fiery furnace. 

Coming now to the chapter appointed for our Old Testament lesson this 
evening, let us note some of the things it has to teach us :• — 

I. L^ us despair of no man, and let us deify no man. Had we not this 
third chapter, but only the first chapter of this book, how far from 
correct would have been our estimate of Jonah ? We here see him at 
his best. 

1. Comparing this chapter vrith what has gone hefore^ we see that 
a man who falls may recover himself, and do good service for God and 
man. 

2. Comparing it with what follows, we see that we must not forget 
that Gt)d's most eminent and successful servants are men, with human 
frailties and liabilities to err. 

If this is true concerning others, how much more important it is that 
we should see that it is true oi vs. 1. If we have fallen, let us not 
despair. 2. If we are accomplishing much for Gt>d, let us not be high- 
minded, but fear. 

II. Verse 1 reminds us of the merdfulness of God in giving men more 
than one opportunity. They rarely occur in Providence ; in how many 
things do men find that in the year there is only one spring. They are 
more frequently given in the concerns of the soul. Why ? Because : 2 
Pet. iii. 9. But let no man presume that they will be granted him. 
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When God speaks, let ns give heed promptly (Ps. xcv. 7,8; Bom. ii. 4, 
o ; Luke ziiL 25, &c.) 

m. Inverse 2 we find an imperative direction for every meaaenger of 
God, *< Preach .... the preachings that I bid thee." What God 
oommands, not what men would like to hear, we are to ntter. The 
corresponding duty of hearers. 

IV . From it we learn, also, in wTiat manner we should regard great cities. 
Note, it is God who speaks of Nineveh as a '* great cify." Cities are 
centres of moral influence, and we should be most concerned to preach 
the gospel there. The duty of prayer for great cities, for London ! 

V. It reminds us also of God's care for the heathen, " Go unto 
Nineveh." A rebuke of Jewish exdusiveness, necessary to remember it 
to-day. God cares for all mankind, and is leading on the whole human 
race to a glorious destiny. 

VI. In verges 3, 4, we see t?ie marvellous courage of a man who knows 
that he is sent and sustained by God, Neither by physical difficulties, 
nor fear of man, is he daunted. To carry such a message to such a 
city, one of the chief abodes of cruelty, as the records in the British 
M useu m show, required more than human bravery. 

VII. Verses 5-9 bring before us a subject more obviously suited to the 
season on which we have entered. They present us with an illustration 
on an immense scale of the nature of ^e repentance. There are two 
sides to repentance : 1. An emotional and demonstrative side (verses 5-8, 
first half). 2. A practical and really valuable side (ver. 8, second half). 
Fasting, sackcloth, and impassioned cries are worthless, iinless they be 
followed by amen(Lnent of life. 

VIII. The last verse furnishes us with the great argument for repenta/nce, 
God repents towards the transgressor who repents. God's repentance is 
a difficulty only to men of narrow mind and quibbling disposition. 
The difficulty and the calamity would be, if God did not repent, «.«., if 
He felt toward us in the hour of our penitence as He did in the season of 
our rebellion. Because God is not implacable, but will certainly '* turn 
away His fierce anger " from every penitent sinner, let us turn to Him 
with penitent and contrite hearts, confessing our transgressions, and 
imploring His mercy. 

« « « 
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THE TBUE CHABACTEB OF SIN. 

That sin . . . might become exceeding sinful, — ^Bohans vii. 13. 

Thebe is a '' sin " which underlies, and gives strength, if not life, to all 
the apparent forms of sin. This is at once a fact and a mystery. 
*' Among all the mysteries of nature," it has been said, ''there is but 
one impenetrably and unfathomably dark, of which reason has no solu- 
tion, and in which faith can see no light except by looking beyond it 
to its God.'* There is but one mystery in the world, sad, gloomy, 
impenetrably dark. It is a mystery of which we " cannot say whence 
it came, and yet it surrounds us and presses upon us, and penetrates te 
the secret springs of our life, and its shadow falls every where in grief 
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and pain." Men may make li^ht of the exoeeding sinfulness of sin, 
but they cannot make light of it considered as the fountain-head of 
immeasurable woes. Think what anguish to-night is wringing the 
hearts of thousands as they toss npon beds of paiu, or are racked by the 
horrors of remorse, or drae ont weary hours in the cells of prisons, or 
watdi, horror-stricken, the coming of the death-hom: to themselves. 
And, no doubt, some of us can see a deeper shadow than even this in 
the gloomy mystery. We have come out from the shadow into the 
sweet sunlight of spiritual peace ; but we know well that the trace of 
that darkness has been left belund it. ** God can forgive sin ; He can 
be to ns as if we had never sinned ; He could, no doTU)t, although He 
does not, obliterate the memory of sin in His f or^ven ones ; He can 
overwhelm it with the exuberance of His grace and love ; He can, and 
does,, so create us anew that sin should leave no trace but such as 
deepens hatred of it and makes us love God passionately, with the 
whole compass of om: nature," — for the mercies of redemption — ^but He 
cannot mane it that we have not sinned ! rather in His wisdom the 
effects of sin remain : — 


''To goad us to a truer self -devotion, 
Spectres of past sin haunt us " 


>y 


in the present ! Hateful thoughts, the genuine offspring of sin, storm 
our momentary content. ** A chill, cold mist," as one has said, '* seems 
to ding to our discoiuraged spirits, pressing upon us and numbing our 
energies for God; weaknesses, confusion of motives, tongue-tied 
cowardice, in the cause of Gt>d," humble and disappoint us in our efforts 
after a holier life. 

And thus we are conscious not only of a stain left upon the memory 
and of a loss of self-respect, but of actual diminution of spiritual 
strength, a real and perhaps personal loss of spiritual faculties. *' Oh, 
that I could be as in days gone by," few even of God's saints but say to 
themselves as they look further back, beyond some grievous sin, to the 
purity and peace of earlier years. 

The weakening of men's faith generally in the exceeding sinfulness 
of sin is one of the characteristics of the present age. It is an evil 
which crops out in all directions and under all possible shapes, under- 
mining the reality and earnestness of the Chnstian life. To what else 
can we attribute the fact which is so open to us all, that men professing 
to serve God can, with a quiet conscience, go on at the same time giving 
time and thought and strength with supreme earnestness to the service 
of Mammon? 

That great multitude who, although in the vineyard of the Chmrch, 
''stand all: the day idle" — cold, indifferent and selfish, with no real 
zeal for God and His Church — ^whatis it they need to make true-hearted, 
strong-handed workmen out of them, to the glory of their Bedeemer, 
but a truer faith in the day of reckoning, and the horrors of that 
moment when the unprofitable servant shall be cast into the outer dark- 
ness? 

The "terrors of the Lord," if we could but realise them, would give 
an earnestness to our repentance far beyond any that we now possess. 
We comfort ourselves with the precious promises which God's Word 
extends to those who have given up all for Christ, while in our daily 
experience we know almost notlung of the spirit of self-denial for 
Jesus' sake. We depend upon the mercy of God, but we seldom re- 
member His justice. 
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This absence of a profound sense of the horror of sin is a blight upon 
the soul, deadening the power of discernment between good and evil, 
weakening its repentance, and hindering us from bringing any fruit 
unto perroction. This same unhappy tendency is in the so-called 
religious world and through all the relations of social life equally 
apparent and equally fatal. Dishonesty and fraud, reckless speculation, 
and an over-reaching cunning which makes business a warfare where 
everything is allowable which seems to be expedient ; how is it that they 
have gained such a headway in a professedly Christian community but 
because we have ceased to feel that God is a God of Justice, who will 
bring all human actions to the bar of His awful judgment, and will by 
no means spare the guilty ? 

Much of the religious teaching of the day is evidently affected by 
this absence of any true appreciation of sin. The spread of the doctrine 
of universal salvation, if not germinated by, certainly does most 
flourish in, an atmosphere of indifference to sin. From the same cause, 
it seems to me, comes that common view of justifying faith which 
identifies conversion with a mere emotion of the human mind; and, 
putting aside Christian principles, would make a man's feelings the test 
of religious character. 

We need " the Ten Commandments " ; we need ** the moral law " ; we 
need ** the daily life '' to be set up as the test of a believer. And more 
than all, we need to look at sin, not as it appears to us, but as it appears 
to the Cb:eator. The idea of sin, as sin, is something peculiar to Revela- 
tion. In the words of the late Bishop Wilberforce — '* This idea is, and 
ever has been, unknown to pagans and heathen. The subtle Greek philo- 
sophy, which dealt so largely and so curiously with all that concerned 
man, and the patient labours of the Eoman moralists, were equally at 
fault here. There is no trace of the idea of sin, as sin, to be found among 
them all. They dealt abundantly with excesses and defects, with virtues 
and with vices as affecting man's inw£urd condition; and they could 
largely appreciate the evil of crime as an injury to others both singly and 
as a society ; but there, as by an impassable barrier, their way was stop- 
ped. To know the true meaning of the disease, with much of the acting 
of which they were familiar, they must know its root ; and to know this 
they must know the character of God and the relation of man to Him. 
For, not knowing the fall of man, they could not understand that sin was 
no Irue part of his real being ; but a stain upon it and a corruption of it, 
wrought by the mysterious influence of a spiritual enemy ; and without 
the knowledge of God's holiness there could be no real sense of the 
dreadfulness of sin, as opposed to that holiness and a violation of its 
perfect law." 

So, if we want to know what sin is, there is but one thing for us to do 
— ^to seek an answer from the written Word of the Almighty. It makes 
no difference what we think of sin, or what estimate we choose to put 
upon its degree of guilt. In the day of Judgment the plea, that sin did 
not seem to us ** exceedingly sinful," will not pass for much. Upon this 
subject God, who alone has the right to speak, has most clearly spoken. 
Before sin came into the world, it was solemnly declared that its result 
would be the equally dreadful mystery of death ; and every departiure 
of men's souls since then, with all the suffering which precedes and at- 
tends and follows it, is a dreadful witness to the truth of the warning. 

God merely an iiidulgent Father, and yet sweeping off in a frightful 
judgment all but eight of His human children at the delu^ ! 

Sin so easily to be pardoned ! What, then, means that fiery ovethrow 
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of Sodom and Gomorrah, when tens of thousands of men and women and 
children perished in a storm of fire ? Follow the track of Gk>d's own 
Chosen People through the desert, and behold everywhere the traces of 
His awful anger. Thousands falling imder the breath of fiery serpents, 
pierced by the arrows of dreadful plagues, scorched in flames issuing 
from His own Sanctuary, and swallowed up alive by the yawning earth ! 

But if these be the plain results of God's view of sin, they are justified 
by the directness of ffis own words in regard to it. Towards Himself it 
is ** the abominable thing which I hate.** In the Psalms we read, ^^the 
Lord will abhor both the blood-thirsty and deceitful man; " — " God is angry 
with the wicked every day ; " — ** He poured upon them, the fury of His 
anger ; " — ** He made a way to His anger; " — and so on, in passages almost 
without number, sin is said to produce within the Divine mind emotions 
corresponding to hatred and anger in the human mind. But even this 
does not complete the warning utterances of Revelation upon this sub- 
ject. The lurid light which shines from them — like the small candle in 
the miner's cap, as he crawls through the gloomy passages of the mine 
in which he works — penetrates a little way into the outer darkness of the 
sinner in the other life ; and though we catch but a glimpse of the reality, 
it chills us into horror by suggestions of a woe too deep for the hiunan 
mind, in its present state, to conceive. Men practically blot out from the 
Bible what Jesus Christ says about ** the worm that diethnot," and "the 
fire that never shall be quenched " ; about the ** outer darkness " where 
** there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth." But even here we do 
catch now and again glimpses of the inevitable end of sin in bodily and 
mental suffering ; for the thoughtless indulgence of a moment may wreck 
a man's life hopelessly for ever ; while the prof ounder grows our know- 
ledge of the mysteries of man's present being, the deeper becomes our 
sense of the wisdom of the old Hebrew moralist when he wrote, ** fools 
make a mock at sin." 

And to us all the subject comes at this time with the question — ^how 
do we stand towards tlus one dark mystery of creation ? The deadly evil 
is upon us ; some are living habitually in its indulgence ; most have 
scarcely begun to realize its true character. What are we doing to re- 
lease ourselves from its present dominion and to save ourselves from its 
final consequences ? 

There is one refuge of sin open to the vilest — the Cross of the Son of 
God. Have we fled for pardon to the mercy of Him who died for our 
redemption ? By the power of the Holy Ghost, the weakest soul can 
grow stronger than sin. Do we wrestle with God for the outpouring of 
the Spirit ? The greatest of aJl dangers is indifference to sin ; do we 
bring our own many and grievous sins to be judged by the Word of the 
Creator ? 

Redeemed by Christ, striven with by the Spirit, cared for by a Father's 
love, take home with you this thought of the exceeding sinfiilness of sin. 
Try to explain away nothing that is said of it in the Bible. Make no 
apology for your sins ; cry to God for deliverance from this body of death, 
and that dying Jesus — ^put to His mortal agony by your innumerable 
sins — will smile upon you as He did upon the penitent thief. The pre- 
sence of the eternal Gt)d, as you have never known it, shall be around 
you ; angel hands shall quicken your tarrying flight ; the infinite powers of 
the Blessed Spirit shall work within you, and taught to measure sin, not 
by the opinions of men, but by the holiness of God, you will give your- 
self, with all you are and have, to Him who gave Himself for you. 

F. E. Lawkencb, D.D. 
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FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT. 


LOT'S ESCAPE FROM SODOM. 
GiDTESis xix. 12 — 26. 

On the evening of the same day on which Abraham made his interces- 
sion, came two angels to Lot at the gate of Sodom. Seeing them, he 
rose np to meet them, and very earnestly constrained them to abide with 
him. They at first declined, but beinff pressed went in to tarry with him. 
That night the infamous character of Sodom came out. There were not 
ten righteous men found in the city, else it would not have been destroyed. 
There was but one, and while the city was not saved for that one's sake, 
he was yet rescued from the impending destruction. The story of this 
rescue forms our theme. 

I. Waening and aeousing. 

1. The angels had not yet announced to Lot their errand of judgment; 
but after the scenes described in verses 4-11 they turned to mm with a 
startling question, ** Hast thou any here besides f They would save not 
only the one righteous man f oimd in the city, but would extend the 
opportunity of rescue to all his household. AU through the Bible the 
family is regarded as one. Lot is here called to gather all his household 
together and bring them out of the place. There is a blessing in being 
connected with the righteous. 

2. They then declare to T^itt^ the doom that is slumbering over the city 
(verse 13). The sins of the people are represented as crying to heaven for 
avenging justice. See also chap, xviii. 20. These angels have been sent to 
destroy the city. How Lot's heart must have sunk as the terrible words fell 
upon his ears ! All that he had was in Sodom, his wealth, his home, 
his family. 

3. See the stricken father going out into the streets at midnight and 
hurrying along toward the homes of his sons-in-law. See him at the 
doors knocking to arouse them. He tells them the awful tidings. He 
is still a preacher of righteousness. He believed the word of the Lord, 
and eagerly he sought to make others believe it. But his earnest appeal 
was only laughed at. '* He seemed as one that mocked." The meaning 
is not that his words betrayed any lack of earnest, conviotive energy, 
but that his sons-in-law treated them as if they were only a jest. They 
ridiculed his pious fears. With what sad despair he must have retraced 
his steps to his own door ! He must leave behind him those who were so 
dear. So now Christians will seek to persuade others to escape with them 
from the dcmgers and death of sia. But Christians, when faithfully warn- 
ing their impenitent friends, often seem to them like those that mock. 

n. Hastening the escape. 

1. Morning dawned over that city of sin and shame. There is no 
thought of peril in any breast. No shadow lies on any face. Yet the 
doom has been pronounced. To-day the woe will fall. The setting sun 
will fling his last beams over a black ruin. There is another day coming 
whose sun will rise as it has risen for ages, with no token of peril — ^but 
before the evening comes, judgment will burst upon the whole world. 
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2. There is no time to lose, and the angels bid him take his own im- 
mediate family, his wife, his two daughters, and escape. It is not known 
whether he had other daughters, married, who remained with their hus- 
bands, or whether the sons-in-law were only betrothed to his daughters. 
The angels hastened Lot, lest he should be consumed in the iniquity of 
the city. 

3. No wonder the poor man ** lingered^ Think how the roots of his 
life had gone down into the soil of Sodom. 

4. The angels laid hold upon his hand, and almost dragged him and 
his family out of the city. The record says, * * The Lord being merciful unto 
him," He would even use a gentle forge to hasten him away, to save 
him. If the angels had let mm alone, he would have stayed there until 
too late to escape. Men have clung to their gold on wrecked or burning 
ships and lost the opportunity to be rescued. Or Lot's heart may have 
been stunned and pajiulyzed by the awful thought of the approaching 
doom. Or if some of his daughters yet remained behind, is it any won- 
der it was so hard to tear himself away and leave them in the ruin ? 

6. They then bid him escape for his Hfe. The asylum selected was 
the mountain (the mountains of Moab). There would be no safety any- 
where in the plain. The words imply most intense earnestness. There 
must be no delay. They must not even look back. 

6. Lot shrinks from the flight to the mountains because of its toil or 
its danger, and begs that one small town in the plain may be spared and 
given him as a shelter. There is a timidity, a lack of hearty courage, in 
his words in verses 18, 19. The city which he named was a little one, 
and therefore it would not be much to spare it. He becomes an inter- 
cessor, but it is for himself that he pleads. Yet his plea is mercifully 
granted. But verse 30 tells us that he could not stay in Zoar after he got 
there, that he was driven by fear to the mountains in the end. Gk>d's 
plans are always best, and we make a mistake when we insist on having 
our own. 

III. The dbstbuotiox of the cities. 

1. It is better just to read the words in their naked grandeur, and at- 
tempt no explanation. The whole region abounds in asphalt (Gen. xiv. 
10). The southern part of the Dead Sea is supposed to have been the 
site of these cities. There are remarkable salt hills lying along the lake 
which still bear the name of Sodom. According to the language here, 
a fearful storm, accompanied with lightning flashes, and torrents of rain 
impregnated with brimstone, fell upon the doomed cities. It is supposed 
too, that the plain on which they stood sank away, so that the sea now 
covers many fathoms deep their ancient site.* They left behind no traces 
or vestiges of their existence. Nothing but this record remains to tell 
that there ever were cities in that vale. 


* A tremendous storm, accompanied with flashes of lightning and torrents of 
rain, impregnated with sulphur, descended upon the doomed cities. From the 
injunction to Lot iojlee to the mountainy as well as from the nature of the soil, 
we may infer that at the same time with the awful conflagration there was a 
subsidence of the ground, so that the waters of the upper and original lake 
flowed in upon the former fertile and populous dale, and formed the shallow 
southern part of the present Salt Sea. In this pool of melting asphalt and swel- 
tering, seething waters, the cities seem to have sunk for ever, and left behind 
them no vestiges of their existence. — Murphy. 
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2. Turning our eyes away from this awful destruction, we see Lot and 
Ids daughters hastening on to Zoar. But his wife, impelled by curiosity, 
or by regret for the treasures she was leaving, or, perchance, by grief 
for loved ones left — disobeyed God*s express command — ^looked back, 
lingered, and was caught in the bursting storm, and perished there 
— almost saved, but lost! The fumes of the sulphurous rain suffo- 
cated her, and iiien her body was encrusted with salt, becoming a pillar, 
a monimient of disobedience, and a memorable example of the wrath that 
overtakes the neglecting and halting. 

IV. Peactical thoughts. 

1. ** ffaat thou any here hesides ? " What a startling question to put to 
Christian parents whose children are not yet saved ! They are on the 
way to heaven themselves, but they are going with empty bosoms. 

2. In the midst of wrath God remembers mercy. When the flood came, 
there was an ark prepared to save the only righteous people in the world. 
When Sodom is to be destroyed, angels come all the way from heaven to 
rescue the one just man found there. Abraham's question is answered. 
See chapter xviii. 23. So it will be in the final judgment. 

3. We cannot but study Lot's character a little. His piety had cer- 
tainly suflbred great deterioration while he dwelt in Sodom. The angels 
hesitated to accept his hospitality because the world was in his heart. 
He had lost his influence, too, as a preacher (verse 14). 

4. Look at Sodom as a picture of a sinful world. (See opening of 
" Pilgrim's Progress.") God has a people in the world whom He is 
gathering out. Then the woe will burst upon sin. 

5. Lot's lingering is an illustration of the way many people act when 
they hear the offer of salvation, and are warned to flee from wrath. 

6. It i^ mercy, and not wrath, that by any means lays hold upon the 
lingerer and compels him to flee away. It seems strange we have to be 
Almost dragged to Christ. The angels laying hold upon Lot and his 
family represent the work of the Holy Ghost in saving us. 

7. There is a mountain prepared, and to that alone should we escape. 
We may flee to some other refuge of our own choosing, but it will prove 
no refuge in the end, and we shall be driven out of it to the mountain at' 
last, or be lost there. See verse 30 in connection with verses 18-20. Men 
are for ever wanting to take their own way of being saved. 

8. " JRememher Lofa wifeJ** A picture of indecision ! Almost saved — 
but lost (see Yol. II. p. 289-292). There is a picture of an artist sitting 
on a rock in the ocean, which had been left bare by the retreating waves. 
There he sat, sketching on his canvas the beautiful scenery — sky, wave 
and sea — all unconscious that the tide had turned — ^had cut him off from the 
shore, and was rapidly covering the rock on which he sat. The tempest, 
the waves, the rising sea were forgotten, so absorbed was he in his picture. 
Even the cries of his friends, as they shouted from the shore, were 
unheard. So men grow absorbed in this world and perceive not the tor- 
rents of judgment rolling on, and hear not the calls of friends warning 
them of their peril. 

J. B. MiLLEB. 


DrvEKSiTiES OF GiFTS. — ^What if one minister excel in one gift, and 
another in another, and few in all ; is not this like the primitive adminis- 
tration ? You be not angry with your apple-tree that it bears not plums, 
nor with your pear-tree that it bears not figs. — Baaiery 1615-1691. 
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International %tssam. 


THE SIN AGAINST THE HOLY GHOST. 

St. Mabk iii. 28-30. 

The text was uttered by Christ during His second journey through 
Galilee. The chief priests, Scribes and Pharisees, though versed in me 
prophecies, here, as everywhere, reviled, opposed, threatened and re- 
jected Christ. With malignant and persistent, hatred, they had dogged 
His steps from Jerusalem, seeking to malign His motives and defame 
His character, and so keep the people from believing in Him. They call 
Him ** a wine-bibber," "a glutton," **a friend of publicans and sinners." 
They assail His doctrine, and even call His miracle — (see Matt. xii. 22) — 
which afforded such a complete illustration of His divine mission — a. work 
of the devil. 

The subject of the miracle was a perfect illustration of the ruin effected 
by Satan — ^he was blind, deaf, dumb and demoniac. To revile such a 
display of Divine power and love, and call it the work of an unclean 
devil, was, on the part of these religious teachers, a sin against light. 
It showed a persistent malignity inconceivable. Bear in mind that this 
charge called forth this most solemn and awful word of our Lord. He 
exposes the folly and inconsistency of their charge (Matt. xii. 25-27) : He 
exposes these spiritual guides before the multitude, who, in their unlet- 
tered simplicity, trusted them. His words, enforced by the miracle, 
would sweep away the foolish sophistry of the charge. 

At the same time, He sets before the rulers the fearful nature of the sin 
which they had wellnigh, if not altogether, committed, and its awful 
doom. 

This was not a sin of the common people, but of the Scribes (see Mark 
iii. 22), who came down from Jerusalem, and who deliberately and 
persistently sinned against the clearest light. The sin was not only a 
malignant rejection of Christ, but an impeachment of His mission, as 
set forth, in epitome, in the mirade they had just witnessed. 

This sin has its origin in peculiar circumstances, and can only be com- 
mitted by those who sin maliciously, daringly and wilfully. It cannot be 
simply persistent unbelief — ^then it would be the sin of the finally im- 
penitent. The key to the text hangs on the last clause. 

The sin is not simply rejection of Christ, nor blaspheming Christ and 
His work ; it is connected directly with the Holy Spirit and His work ; 
it is a daring blasphemy of His person and work ; it is something special, 
public, deliberate and malicious, and which seals the sinner's doom at 
once. Some say it could only be committed when our Lord was on earth 
working miracles. Still, are there not fearful approaches, at least, to it 
in our day ? Men speak slightingly of the regenerating work of the 
Holy Ghost, and scoff at revivals and call their promoters fanatics, and 
their work Satanic ; so, too, men who grieve the Holy Spirit. This was 
the sin of Israel : they vexed the Holy One. 

This sin, as set before us in the incident of the text, is a man's de- 
liberate rejection and blaspheming all the conjoint efforts of Godhead for 
his salvation. With his own hand he thrusts aside the provisions of the 
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Qospel, in grieving Him away who applies them. Of necessity, then, it 
is a sin that kath not forgiveness to eternity. Hence there is no restoration 
or fature repentance. This is the very thing precluded in the second 
danse of verse 29. The best authorities give here the common word for 
sin, instead of the word damnation. The rendering, ** in danger o/," is 
too weak. The Greek means, not only ** exposed to" a, certain danger, 
but " held under " the evil power — i.e., sin. These bonds of sin no sinner, 
of himself, ever breaks, only by the Holy Ghost. When he compels the 
Spirit to abandon him, he is held by these bonds forever^ He never 
w31 repent, and so never be forgiven. This is the undoubted meaning 
of the text. To such there is no hope for ever of annihilation or repen- 
tance, or of forgiveness and restoration. 

Grieve not, then, the Holy Spirit, That you may not, receive and obey 
the Christ, of whom He witnesses. Despise not, nor scoff at His work. 

How much need of this now, when so many deride and mock at the 
most solemn truths of God, and speak with irreverence and flippancy and 
jest of the solemn and awful awards of eternity ! Where this is done in- 
telligently and wilfully, it ceases to be a sin of ignorance. Such may 
well heed those awful words of Jehovah, ^^ Be ye not scoffers, lest your 
hands he made strong," and these most fearful words of Christ in the text. 

T. A. Laueie. 


THE POWER OF EVIL AND THE POWER OF THE HUMAN 
WILL— A MYSTERY OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 

The mysteries of the kingdom of God, — St. Luxe xiii. 10 (cf. St. Mabk iv. 11). 

Thebe are mysteries then in the kingdom of God — ^the great King 
Himself being our authority. Let us proceed to notice the subject of 
the mysteries of the kingdom of God in general, and consider the special 
mysteay to which the text more immediately refers us, and which the 
parable of the sower propounds and illustrates. 

The scriptural phrases ** kingdom of God," and ** kingdom of Heaven," as 
used in the evangelical histories, are the equivalents of the more popular 
phrases "Christian dispensation,'* and ** Church of Christ." The 
kingdom, dispensation, or church, is presented sometimes in a militant, 
sometimes in its triumphant condition ; sometimes in the individuals 
that compose it, sometimes in its corporate character ; sometimes in its 
subjective relations, as for example, ** The kingdom of God is within you," 
sometimes in its objective relations, as perhaps in the Lord's Prayer — 
** Thy kingdom come," 

In that wonderful thirteenth chapter of St. Matthew — that chapter 
of the kingdom — one parable discloses the mystery of the co-existence 
of evil with good in the kingdom. Another sets forth the mysterious 
law of development, so that as with a grain of mustard seed, the 
majestic future of the Christian Church lies hidden in tiie seminal powers 
of the kingdom; whilst a third discloses the predestined mystery, 
whereby, as the ^ent diffusive leaven in the meal, the Gospel system 
shall, in its own quiet way, leaven the moral, social, and even civil life 
of the race with the new forces of a supernatural vitality. But in what- 
ever aspect the kingdom is presented, we encounter ** The mysteries of the 
kingdom of God," So far from hiding the fact, our Adorable Master 
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brings it out prominently as in the text. St. Paul speaks of ** the mystery 
of the Gospel;** describes the Christian ministry as " stewards of the 
mysteries of Gody* and in the fervour of his inspired admiration he 
exclaimS) ** Great is the mystery of Godliness J** Whilst St. John directs 
us to the time when " The mystery of God should he finished,** It has 
not been left, then, for the keen scrutiny of a sceptical criticism to detect 
mysteries in the kingdom of God. The Christian scholar following the 
lead of his Master and the inspired Apostles, has been foremost in afi&rm- 
ing, developing, classifying, glorying in these mysteries. 

Where the infidel student has thought himself successful in discovering 
in that kingdom some stupendous fact or doctrine incomprehensible to 
his mere logical reason, and by virtue of his discovery has claimed 
authority for unbelief, the well-instructed student has pointed out a 
hundred facts still more incomprehensible, and by virtue of that infallible 
demonstration that the kingdom was indeed of God has claimed the 
highest authority for faith. What ! no mysteries in the kingdom of 
God, when the kingdom of nature is full of them ? No mysteries in 
God, when man is full of them ? No mysteries in the functions of spirit, 
when the functions of intellect and body are full of them ? No mystery 
of godliness, when there is a mystery of iniquity ? That were no 
kingdom of God, whose monarch, laws, and administration could be 
fully comprehended by the wit of man. 

God manifest in the flesh is our King, and He saves those who believe, 
not those who comprehend Him. His laws are the Bible, and that 
Holy Book, in all parts of its mysterious revelations, blesses the meek- 
hearted, whilst it baffles the proud in spirit. 

But we are not to accept as mysteries of this kingdom of God the 
phantasies of theologians. It is a great mistake, also, to associate the 
mysteries of the kingdom of God with barren speculation. When duly 
considered they bring us very close to God, and tend to humble and 
comfort us. Unlike what are called the mysteries of science, which 
may tend to foster intellectual pride ; unlike the inexplicable enigmas 
of magic, which at best can only excite wonder ; unlike the marvels of 
superstition, ancient or modem, which breed infidelity ; the mysteries of 
God's kingdom appeal to, and afiEect chiefly, the heart, and excite awe, 
rather than wonder. 

Now let us look at this general assertion of the text, in its specific 
relation to the parable in connection with which it occurs. What mystery 
of the kingdom of God is revealed in the parable of the sower sowing his 
seed, and some falling by the wayside, some upon a rock, some among 
thorns,' and some on good ground ? Does any one say there is no more 
mystery in the fact that the Word of God produces no efiEect, or very 
imperfect effect, or fulfils its intended purpose, according as the heart of 
a man is prepared or unprepared by his own personal efforts to receive it, 
than there is mystery in the fact that the seed is dependent on the soil 
and culture ? True, but are you sure that there is no mystery at all in 
ihe agricultural fact alluded to ? Why should the thorns get the better 
of the seed, and not the seed bear fruit in spite of the thorns P There 
is life against life, why should the good yield to the bad, and not the 
bad to the good ? Why should the intention of the sower and the vital 
power inherent in the seed be defeated by any circumstances, such as a 
beaten path, or a thin soil P Why are not these circumstances them- 
selves defeated, and the will of the husbandman and the fruit of the 
seed alike secured P Does Nature seem to teach that the evil is stronger 
than the good P And is there no mystery in that P But let us turn to 
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spiritual matters. Have you never felt in contemplating the effect of 
the Gk>8pel on the salvation of the soul, that it was a mysterious &ctthat 
circumstances seemed to control the living power of the Divine Word ? 
Have you never been moved to thought, to perplexing thought, as you 
saw the intention of the living Gk)d to save, defeated by the determina- 
tion of the sinner to the contrary P 

It is no little comfort to know that what perplexes us — ^what the 
unbeliever dwells on, as fatal to the divine autnonty of our Gk>spel — 
was plainly and publicly afiBrmed at the very outset of the establislmient 
of His kingdom, by our Divine Master Himself. The existence of evil 
— its power, even within the predncts of the kingdom of God, are 
mysteries, but they have been duly and plainly so declared by Christ in 
the parable of the sower. These mysteries have been made the occasion, 
not for inviting speculation on the origin of evil, but for the one practi- 
cal object of affirming the necessity of exerting our personal wm, and 
taking a real share in working out our salvation, even whilst, yea, 
because it is Gk>d who worketh in us, both to will and to do His good 
pleasure. As the fact, perplexing or not, in agriculture is that the 
husbandman must himself work, or the good seed will fail through the 
mystery of iniquity, which has cursed the kingdom of nature ; and as 
the only philosophical view to be taken of the fact, perplexing or not, 
in the kingdom of Gk>d, is that evil will get the better of good, and the 
soul of man be lost, unless his own will be vi^rously enlisted in the 
struggle ; so the only philosophical way to consider that fact, is to go at 
once to work, and to feel that attempts to penetrate the mystery, to 
deny, or evade it, or fretful murmurings against it, are not only irra- 
tional, and a loss of time, but are essentially infidel, and a loss of the 
soul. Throw yourselves into the practical attitude which the parable of 
the sower and its explanation commend. Besist Satan, who attempts 
to pluck the good thought out of your heart, deepen your conviction 
of sin and the work of the Saviour, so that in time of temptation, 
though tried, you may triumph. Avoid that identification with either 
the cares, riches, or pleasures of the world, which, like the thorns, will 
spring up and choke the good seed, and give your will that mystcoious 
power by which it defeats the will of Gt>a to save you. And moreover, 
let it be our daily, hourly effort to employ all agencies which God has 
provided in view of this mystery : private prayer, &c. They are the 
counteracting agents by which we may secure and protect that '^ honest 
and good heart " in which alone the good fruit grows to a perfect harvest. 

Bishop Odenheimeb. 


THE BESPONSIBILITY OF HEABEBS. 

Take heed what ye hear ; with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you ; 
and unto you that hear shall more be given, — St. Mask iv. 24. 

The responsibility of preaching is great. Human destinies hang in a 
sense upon every sermon. 

I would not underrate the responsibility which attaches to the pulpit ; 
l>iit much devolves also on the pews. Though men may not declare the 
message in the pompous and swelling phrases of oratory, though brilliant 
iKhetoric may not adorn it, and mellifluous elocution may not characterize 
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it, yet, nevertheless, be ye sure of this, that the kmgdom of Gk>d is come 
nigh nnto yon ; and if they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
lliey be persnaded, thongh one rose from the dead ! After all, the lack 
is not so mnch in the preaching as in the hearing. Yon must bear yonr 
share in this weighty responsibility. 

There are three dimoulties in the way of the hearer. 

I. Indifference, Into indifferent minds truth will not enter. If you 
are in^fferent, there is no power that can drive truth into your minds. 
With what measure of hearing you mete, truth shall be measured unto 
yon ; unto you that hear shaU more be given. This is the promise to 
those who are attentive, responsive and sympathetic. The reverse is true 
of their opposite. 

n. Pre-occupation. Absorbed in life's pleasures. Absorbed in life's 
business. Absorbed in life's cares. There are three classes who reject 
the invitation to the feast. (1.) Those who are occupied with woddly 
possessions. ''/ have hmght a piece of ground,^^ &c. (2.) Those who are 
occupied with the world's cares. I have bought . . . and must needs go 
and try them, (3.) Those who are occupied with the world's pleasures ; 
has a marriage feast of his own. In vain do you proclaim truth to men 
whose minds are absorbed with other things, and dominated by foreign 
and alien influences. 

HI. Hostility, The fpreacher may proclaim truth — but it is pro- 
claimed to minds biistluig with antagonism, enmity and hatred. All 
goes well until the blade of truth touches the conscience, and the mind 
is in arms in a moment. 

Beneath the surface show of deferential attention lies slumbering an 
antipathy to truth deadly and uncompromising ; and though truth may 
dash around and over the man's soul, as the waves in a storm dash over 
a ship at sea, yet the hatches are down and the port- holes are closed, and 
the soul sits undisturbed within. 

You dare not let this truth of Gk>d into your minds. It is not like other 
truth — as philosophical truth — ^which has no expulsive power, and will 
live jointly with a thousand errors of life and sins in conduct. 

Let it in your souls, and it will scorch and bum up, and drive away 
everything opposed to itself. It will overturn your habits of life. It 
will sit as a censor upon your conduct. It will demand radical changes 
in your living. 

Therefore, you shut truth out of your minds. Therefore, yon dose 
and bolt and bar the doors against Christ, the IVuth, who stands without 
asking admittance. 

Truth finds admittance into the mind in just and accurate proportion 
to the willingness of the mind to receive it. ^^Heed what ye hear,^* says 
the Saviour; ^* with what measure ye Tnete, it shall he Tneasured to you; 
and unto you that hear shall more oe given." Let your minds be opened 
to the reception of truth, and truth will enter in perennial streams ; — 
but if you shall stand before the bridegroom at the last without oil in 
your hunps^-then know that no charge can be laid against other than 
your own folly, which sealed your ears when truth was proclaimed to 
yon, and barred the doors of your heart when truth stood without and 
knocked. 

H. M. Jackjson. 
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ASSURANCE. 

I. Its relation to Faith. 

(212). Aflsnniaoe of Gk)d'B love grows npon faith. It U the flower of faith ; 
faith ifl iihe stalk, assnranoe is the flower. Assurance is the cream of faith. 
*' Let lis draw near with foil assoranoe of feith." — Bridge, 1600-1670. 

II. What it is that Ood's People are assured of. 

(Not of tlheir own strength and fdelity^ hut of their aeeeptanee tpith God, and of 
His ability and loillingnefM to sustain them to the end,) 

(213). We must not ground our courage upon our own strength, aa Peter did, 
who, trusting to the ardency and unchangeableness of his love towards Christ, 
resolved that though all men should forsake Him, yet he would not. For if we 
bear upon this weak reed, it will most surely fail and deceive us when we most rely 
upon it. But being humbled in the sight and sense of our own weakness and 
firailty, we must wholly rest upon the power and promises of Qod, and like the 
child in the mother's arms, we must cbng to Him with all our strength, but not 
so much trust to the firmness of our hold as to His clasping of us, knowing that 
if He withdraws His strength and leaves us, we shaU soon cease deaving to 
Hun. — Dotvname, 1642. 

(214). A father accompanied by twin sons, was going along a road which was 
narrow and slippery, shewed with stones, over-run with briars, and lying 
between two precipices. The parent walked a few steps in advance of his boys, 
and encouraged them by words and gestures to follow his steps ; but they were 
so frightened at the sight of the danger that they entreated him to lead them 
by the hand. He stopped for that pturpose. One of them then took hold of his 
father's hand, while iSie Other let his father take hold of his. The first twined 
his young fingers around the large brawny finger of his grnide, while the second 
directed his grateful eyes towards his parent, who took a firm grasp of him, and 
both walked in this manner for a while with considerable confidence. Ere long, 
however, the road became narrower, ihe stones became more numerous and 
sharp, the briars more luxuriant and prickly, the precipices were so steep that 
the eye was frightened to look down, and turned away with tenor ; and so the 
steps of the travellers were more and more staggering, and the dangler unminent. 
In this silarming position, one of the two children felt the necessi^ of clinging 
more fiimly to the hand of his father. His weak and little finffers grasp^ it 
with vigour and tenacily. His brother, on the other hand, recollecting that it 
was not he who had taken hold of this powerful hand, but this powernil hand 
which had taken hold of his, walked with perfect confidence, knowing well that 
he could not fall, or that if he should stumble, a streng^ superior to his would 
raise him up ag^in. In this manner the two boys, of exactly the same age and 
condition, walked along, the one at the right, the other at the left, of their 
common father; the one trembling, the other full of confidence; the one 
dreading every moment that his foot might slide, or his hand slip the hold, the 
other watching his steps, looking to his hand, but assured of the correctness and 
stability of both because the power that supported was independent of, and 
superior to, his own weakness. The slippery and dangerous path along which 
they had to travel continued diminishing its breadth into a narrow ledge, until 
the children, already worn out with f atigpie, knew not where to plant their foot 
steps, when, dreadful to relate, both of them at once stumbled and hung over the 
steep abyss. Both were in a moment paralysed with horror at ihe sight, and T^ith 
terror at the thought of their perilous situation. But, alas ! their fate was very 
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different. The one fell into the gulf beneath him — ^the other was suspended in 
the air, and raised inunediatelv by the manly strength of his father. One 
quitted hold of his father's hand, the other had depended wholly on it. 

III. Why it is desirable. 

1. Because without it we are spiritually helpless. 

(215). If you should see a child, a pretty child, lie in the open streets, and 
none own it, would it not make your bowels yearn within you ? Gome to the 
little one, and say — "Child, where' s thy father?" "I know not," says the 
child. "Where's thy mother, child?" "I know not." "Who is thyfather? 
what's thy father's name, child?" "I know not." Would it not make 
your heart ache to see such a little one in the streets? But for a poor soul to lie 
in the street as it were, and not know his father, whether God be his father or 
the devH be his father ; for a soul to say, " I do not know my father, whether 
God in Christ be my father, yea or no," —this is pitiful indeed ! — Bridge, 
1600^1670. 

2. Because without it we necessarily miss much of the comfort of the Christian life. 

(216). What comfort can a believer have without assurance ? It is the 
assurance of my interest in the land of Canaan, in the gospel cordials, inprecions 
promises, and in a precious Christ, that comforts and delights my soul. It is 
not enough to raise strong consolation in my soul, barely to know ittsi there are 
mines of gold, mountains of pearl, heaps of treasures, a land flowing with milk 
and honey ; but it is the knowledge of my interest in these that raises joy in my 
soul. To know that there are such things, and that I have no interest in them, 
is rather a vexation than a consolation to me ; to know that there is a feast of 
choicest delicacies, but not a taste for me ; that there are pleasant fountains 
and streams, but I must perish for thirst in a wilderness ; to know that there 
are royal robes for such and such, but I must die in my rags ; to know that 
there is a pardon for such and such, but I must be turned off &e ladder of life ; 
to know that there is preferment for such and such, but I must still lie with 
Lazarus at Dives' door ; such knowledge as this may well add to my vexation, 
but it will not add to my consolation. It was matter rather of sorrow than of 
joy to the men of the old world to know that there was an ark, when they were 
shut out ; and to the Israelites to know that there wds a brazen serpent set up, 
whereby others were cured, when they died with the stinging of fiery serpents. 
So how can it comfort me to know that there is peace in Chnst, and pardon in 
Christ, andrighteouffliess in Christ, and riches in Christ, and happiness in Christ, 
for others, but none for me ? Ah, this knowledge will rather be a hell to torment 
me, than a ground of joy and comfort to me. — Brooks, 1680. 

(217). Augustus G. Spangenberg, one of the Moravian Pastors in Gr^orgia, 
once inquired of John Wesley, " Does the Spirit of God bear witness with your 
spirit that you are a child of God ? " Wesley was surprised at the inquiry, and 
Imew not how to answer it. Spangenberg then asked, "Doyoulmow Jesus 
Christ ? " "I know Him to be the Saviour of the world," responded Wesley. 
" True," said the Moravian ; " but do you know He has saved you ? " "I hope 
He has died for me," rejoined Wesley. Spangenberg only added, "Do you 
know yourself? " "I do," answered Wesley ; " but,'' he adds, " I fear tiiey 
were mere words." The period came, however, when they were something 
more than mere words and he could exclaim, 

" The Spirit answers to the blood. 
And tells me I am bom of God. 

3* Because it is the secret and the source of Christian peace and joy. 

(218). Assurance is glory in the bud; it is the suburbs of paradise ; it is a 
cluster of the land of promise ; it is a spark of God ; it is the joy and crown of a 
Christian. 
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A dear sight of your propriety in God is the Yery life of promises, the life of 
ordinances, the life of providenoes, the life of ezperienoee, and the life of your 
gradons evidenoes ; it is a pearl of price, it is your paradise, it is manna in 
the wilderness, it is water out of a rook, it is a doud by day and a pillar of fire 
by night, it is Jacob's ladder, it is a salve for every sore, it is physic for every 
disease, it is a remedy against every malady, it is an anchor at sea, and a 
shield on shore ; it is a staff to support you, a pavilion to hide you, a fire to 
warm you, a banquet to refresh you, a dty of refuge to secure you, and a 
oordial to cheer you ; and what would you lutve more f — Brooks, 1680. 

4. Because it is the secret and the source of Christian courage, 

(219). A dog then barks most when the moon is at the fullest ; but yet, let 
the dog bark never so much, the moon will run her course ; she will walk her 
station securely through the heavens, though all the dogs in the town bark 
never so fiercely at her. So a man that has an interest in God, and knows it, 
he is like the moon — ^he will hold on his course heavenwards and holiness- wards, 
though all the lewd wretches in dty and country should deride and oppose him, 
and speak all manner of evil against him. Propriety and interest in God will 
make a man set light by all such paper- shot, yea, it will carry him through 
pikes, not only of evil tongues, but also through the most fierce and eager 
oppodtion that either Satan himself, or any of his instruments, can posdbly 
raise against him. 

Sudi souls as have once been in the arms of God, in the midst of all oppod- 
tion are as men made all of firo walking in stubble ; they consume and over- 
come all oppodtions ; all difficulties are but as whetstones to their fortitude. — 
Brooks. — 1680. 

5. Because without it a man will make little progress in the Divine Life. 

(220). So long as a man's title for his land is in question, he cannot sow his 
ground nor build houses ; and if you ask him, ''Why do you not sow your 
ground, and repair your houses P " his answer is ready : ''I dare not lay out 
mudi cost because my title is in question." So here : so Ions' as a man's title 
to Christ is in question, he cannot improve Christ as he should. 

If a man be going a journey, and Imows not his way, he loses mudi of the 
way and of the comfort of it, in inquiring after the way, and thinking whether 
he be right or wrong. When he comes at three or four tuminsfs, there he 
stands whilst he might ride a mile, and when he comes above in we field, and 
sees a shepherd at a distance from him, he rides up to him to inquire whether 
he be in ms way or not, yea, and all the day long he is thinking of his way, 
whether he be right ; whereas if he knew his way, he might have many 
predous thoughts of God and of the Word. So. in this case : while a man is 
doubting and fearing, and knows not whether he be in the way of heaven or 
not, how much precious time is lost ! thoughts of Christ lost ! thankfulness 
for merdes lost l—BtHdffe, 1600—1670. 

6. Because it uplifts its possessors above the love of the world, 

(221). The old Gredans, that had fed on aooms before, after bread came in 
amongst them, made no reckoning of their mast any more, but kept it only for 
their swine : and leathern and iron money began to grow out of request among 
the Lacedemonians, after gold and silver came into use. So when a man has 
once found the favour of God in his heart, and the love of Gk)d in Christ has 
once lighted upon it, and has got assurance of it, he ceases then to be greedy of 
this world's trash, which is, in regard of it, but as dross or pebble-stones to 
g^ld and diamonds, as mast to the best bread-corn ; yea rather, of far less 
-worth or value to ^lat, than either of these are to it. — Gataker. 1574 — 1654. 

IV. It is not true that it leads to carelessness. 

(222.) Our assurance of blessedness must not make us careless of hdps : the 
husbandman believes his ground will yield him a good crop, yet he neglects no 
tillage. The merchant hopes for a prosperous voyage, yet he is shy of rocks 
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and pirates. The hope of a good end enoourag^s all proceedings ': we that hare 
snch a prize in our hands, Gtad forbid there should want a cheerfol forwardness 
in our hearts. — Adams, 1653. 

(223). Afisuranoe and fear are different, but not contrary. A child may have 
assurance of his father's IoyCi yet be afraid of offending him. Who more 
fearful of sin than tiie apostle Paul, yet who had strong^er assurance ? '^ Who 
loved me, and gave Himself for me.' Faith procures assurance, fear preserves 
it. The g^dly fear, and sin not ; the wicked sin, and fear not ! — Watson. 

y. It is attainable. 

(224). Though many, lulled asleep with carnal security, do vainly dream that 
they have Gk>d'8 Spirit, and so are deluded with their own phantasms ; yet this 
hinders not, but that he who has the Spirit of God indeed, may certainly know 
that it dwells in him. 

It is a heavenly light which doth illuminate our understandings (Eph. i. 17, 18), 
which are naturally blind and ignorant in the knowledge of God's tnith ; 
and who cannot discern between blindness and sight, light and darkness P 

It is a water which purges us from our corruption (Ezek. xvi. 9) ; and 
who that is thus washed and cleansed can doubt that this water has touched 
him. 

It is a fire which inflames our cold, frozen hearts with a zeal for God's glory, 
and love of our brethren (Matt. iii. 11) ; and how can fire which is carried in 
our breasts be hidden from us. 

It is the Lord's champion fighting in us against the flesh, and subduing the 
lusts thereof (G^. v. 17) ; and who, feeling this intestine war in his own heart, 
can doubt that the combatants have their residence in him ? 

In a word, it is only this Spirit which prevents us from the evil which natur- 
ally we love, and provokes us to embrace that good which through natural 
corruption we loathe and abhor. If, therefore, sin grow unpleasant to us, and 
virtue and true godliness delightful, we may be assured that this is the 
work of God's Spirit working within us. — Downamey 1642. 

VL How it is to be attained. 

1. By the exercise of faith in God*s promises of forgiveness. 

(22d). We are far from encouraging any man to antedate his pardon — to 
presume his pardon to be passed before it is ; but when it is truly passed the 
seals of reconciliation, there is guile and deceit in that spirit, nay, it is the spirit 
of deceit and falsehood itself, that will not suffer us to enjoy that pardon which 
God has sealed to us, but still maintains jealousies and suspicions between God 
and us. My heart is not opener to Grod than the bowels of His mercy are to 
me ; and to accuse myself of sin after God has pardoned me, were as gfreat a 
contempt of God, as to presume of that pardon before He had granted it ; and 
so much a greater, as it is directed against His greatest attribute, His mercy. 
"Lay all the injuries thou sufferest," says Tertullian, " at God's feet, and He 
will revenge them ; lay all thy losses there, and He will repair them ; lay down 
all thy diseases there, and He shall heal thee : " add we to Tertullian : "Lay all 
thy sins in His wounds, and He shall bury them so deep, that only they shall 
never have resurrection. The sun shall set, and have a to-morrow's resurrec- 
tion; herbs shall have a winter's death, and a spring's resurrection ; only thy 
sins buried in the wounds of thy Saviour shall never have resurrection." And 
therefore take heed of that deceit in the spirit, of that spirit of deceit, that 
makes thee impute sins to thyself, when God imputes them not. — Donne, 
1678-1631. 

(226). I can know whether I believe a man upon his word, whether I trust 
and rely mvself upon his promise or not ; why may I not much more know 
whether I believe God's gracious promises made unto all repentant sinners, and 
amongst the rest unto myself ; namely, that for the obedience and merits of 
Christ, I shall have remission of sins and everlasting life? — Downame, 1642. 
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(227). Believing^ is the ready way, the safest way, the sweetest way, the 
shortest way, the only way, to a well-giomided aasaraiuse, and to that unspeak- 
able joy and peaoe which flow from it, as the effect from the cause, the fruit 
from the root, the stream from the fountain. There is such assurance and such 
joy springing from ihe fresh and frequent actings of faith, as cannot be 
expressed, as cannot be painted. No man can paint the sweetness of the hone7- 
comb, the sweetness of a cluster of Canaan, the sweetness of paradise, the 
fragrancy of the rose of Sharon. As the being and the sweetness of things 
cannot be painted, no more can that assurance and joy which flow from 
belieying be painted or expressed ; they are too great and too glorious for weak 
man to paint or set forth. — Brooks, 1680. 

2. By the exercise of faith in Christ as the Saviour of sinners. 

(228). Dost thou want assurance of Gk)d's love and of thine own salvation ? 
Xiabour more and more to put to sea — I mean to the sea and ocean of Qod's 
love, and the deeps of Christ's merits and satisfaction. 

When you are at sea in a stoim or stress of weather, you desire sea*room, 
and if ye have sea-room enough, ^e think all is well. It may be tiiere are 
some passengers in the vessel or ship, and they say, ** For the love of Gk>d set 
us ashore ; we are not able to ride out this storm ; oh, set us upon some land or 
other! " But the skilful mariner says, *'Nay, but still keep to sea; if we 
come to the shore we are undone, we are all lost creatures." 

So in this case. The time of llie want of your assurance is a storm-time, it 
is a time of great stress upon your soul ; and if ye skill not the methods of 
Christ, you will say, '^ Oh, now set me upon some duty, upon the coast of 
mine own righteousness, or mine own holiness." But if you have a skill in the 
way of the gospel, you will rather cry out and say, " O Lord, keep my soul 
in the ocean of Thy free love ! " Sea-room, sea-room, and all is well enough. 
Now there is sea-room enough in the ocean of GKmI's free love, and of Christ's 
merits and satisfaction ; but if you touch upon your own righteousness, you do 
but endanger your soul, and sink your own heart into more despairing doubts 
and fears. Stand off, therefore, now from your own shore, and keep to sea, 
even that great sea of Gk)d's love and Christ's merits. — Bridge, 1600 — 1670. 

(229). Cowper, the poet, speaking of his religious experience, says : *^ But the 
happy period wMch was to shake off my fetters, and afford me a clear opening 
of me free mercy of God in Christ Jesus, was now arrived. I flung myself 
into a chair near the window, and seeing a Bible there, ventured once more to 
apply to it for comfort and instruction. The first verse I saw was the 25th of 
the third of Bomans : ' Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in His blood, to declare His righteousness for the remission of sins that 
are past, through the forbearance of God.' Immediately I received strength to 
believe, and the full beams of the Sun of Righteousness shone upon me. I saw 
the sufficiency of the atonement He had made, my pardon sealed in TTia blood, 
and all the fulness and completeness of His justification. In a moment I 
believed and received the Gospel." 

(230). Two litde boys, who had been skating, were going home. As they 
stopped to play in front of a small house on their way, they made considerable 
noise. A gentleman stepped out of the house, and speaUng to them kindlv, 
said, '^ Boys, won't you please be a littie quiet P There is a poor woman in this 
house very ill, near to death, and I am afraid your noise will disturb her." 
Of course the boys complied with this request. 

As they walkea away, one of them said, '^ Charley, I wonder if that lady is 
ready to die? Let us go back and see." Charley agreed to go, and tney 
went back. They got upon the step of the house, and were about to ring the ' 
bell, when their courage failed, and they started to g^ home again. But they - 
were not satisfied with themselves. They agreed to return and go up the alley, 
and see if they could get in from the back part of the house. j 

They did go back and were soon in the yard behind the house. The first . 
story was level with .the- yard, so that one standing there could look right intoi , 
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the window. Charley- looked in through a broken pane, and saw a screen at the 
foot of the bed on which the sick woman was lying. Then he pat his mouth dose 
up to this opening, and cried out in a loud, clear voice, ''Sick woman, believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved." 

Then they both ran away. Now it so happened that l^e sick woman was a 
Qiristian. JBut just at that time she was very much troubled in her mind. Satan 
had been tempting her, and trying to make her think that she was such a poor, 
good-for-nothing creature, and had been of so little use to anybody, tlutt it 
was impossible for her to be saved. She started when she heard Charley's 
voice. As she told a friend afterward : ''It seemed to her to be the voice of an 
angel." And those words from the Bible which that voice uttered were just the 
words that she most needed to hear. They drove away all her doubts and fears. 

3. By a calm comparison of our own character andfeelingt with the descriptions of 
God* 8 people given in His Word. 

(231). Let us examine what our desires are, what our bent is. Desires issue 
from the will and affections, and they show the frame of the affections more 
than anything in the world, as the springs . in low places are discovered by the 
streams and vapours that come out of the place. Men gather that there is a 
spring below, because of the ascent of the vapours. So heavenly desires show 
there is a spring of g^race in the heart.^ — Sibbes, 1577-1635. 

(232). This faith is not out of ourselves, but a gift of God wrought in us by 
His Holy Spirit, which is not idle in us, for it punfies the heart, and works by 
love ; it moves us to hate and fly from those sins we have loved, and to embrace 
and love that holiness and righteousness of life which heretofore has been loath- 
some to us. As therefore the fire is known by its heat, the sunr by its Ught, 
the good tree by its fruits, so when our cold hearts are inflamed with the love 
of God and a fervent zeal for His glory ; when our blind understandings are 
enlightened with the knowledge of God and of the true religion ; when we 
bring forth the fruits of our profession in a godly and Christian life, — 
then we may certainly know that we are endued with a true and lively faith." 
—rDowname, 1642. 

(233). When we have not a lively sense and feeling of our faith, we must 
examine it in the fruits thereof, which are oftentimes evident and apparent, 
whereas fai^ itself, from which they spring, is hidden and secret. 'For as, 
though we see not the root of a tree, which is covered with the earth, vet when 
we behold the boughs and branches, leaves and fruits, we certainly conclude that 
there is a root, which gives to them life and nourishment ; and as, when we see 
the sunbeams, we thereby know that the sun is risen and shines, though we do 
not or cannot behold the body thereof ; and finally, as, when we look upon the 
flowing streams, we are assured that there is a fountain from which they spring, 
though it be remote and not subject to our view : so, though our faith, the root 
and fountain of all grace, be hidden from us, and is not to be discerned by our 
sense and feeling, yet, by the fruits of sanctification, and by the crystal streams 
of piety flowing from us, both in our words and actions, we may be assured 
that, howsoever our faith be covered with the heavy burden of grievous teu^ta- 
tions, so as we cannot comfortably behold it, yet it dwells and lives in us. These 
effects do necessarily show there is a cause from which they proceed. — Doivname, 

(234). Study thy heart, Christian, and study the Scriptures. If thou canst 
fllid the sincere love of God in thine heart, that Scripture will dear the love of 
God to thy soul : "We love Him, because He first loved us " (John iv. 19). If 
thou lay thine hand upon a stone wall, and feel it waim, thou mayst conclude 
the sunbeams have shone upon it ; for warmth is not naturally in dead stones. 
Our love to Qod is but a reflex beam of His love to us ; and we know there can 
be no reflex without a direct beam. — Flavel, 1630-1691. 

(235). I think I hear some one say, " Oh, that I knew I was a believer in 
Christ, and could rejoice in hope of His glory. Lord, show me a token for 
good ! " Now I woidd just give you two tokens. One is, if a concern about 
your soul produces much apprehension and anxiety; for this is not in you 
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naturally. Bishop Hall eavB : " Though smoke is not fire, yet there is no fire 
without smoke ; and though doubts, and fears, and anxiety, are not faith, yet 
they are the effects of it." Another token is, that if you believe in Him, He 
surely will be very endeared to your souls, for ** to them that believe He is 
precious." How precious it is impossible to say : but to such He is '* fairer 
than the children of men, yea, He is altogether lovely." — /«y, 1769-1863. 

4. If at any time we have had ity but lott it, it is to be regained by ealliny to 
mind our past seasons of happy communion with God. 

(236). Mr. Kidd, minister of Queensfeny, near Edinburgh, was one day very 
much depressed and discouraged, for want of that comfort which is produced 
by the faith of the Gk)spel alone. He sent a note to Mr. L., minister of Oulross, 
a few miles off, informing him of his distress of mind, and desiring a visit as 
soon as possible. Mr. L. told his servant he was so busy that he could not 
wait upon his master, but desired him to tell Mr. Kidd to remember Torwood. 
When the servant returned, he said to his master, ** Mr. L. could not come, 
but he desired me to tell you to remember Torwood." This answer immediately 
struck Mr. Kidd, and he cried out, "Yes, Lord ! I will remember Thee, from 
the hiU Mizar, and from the Hermonites ! " All his troubles and darkness 
vanished upon the recollection of a day which he had formerly spent in prayer 
along with Mr. L. in Torwood, where he had enjoyed emment communion 
with God. 

VII. It is not always attamed at the outset of the Christian 
life, and sometimes not till its close. 

(237). When we are newly converted, and the seeds of faith are sown in our 
hearts, we do not presently discern it. But as the com which is cast into the 
ground is for a time covered, and after springs up the blade, and then the ear ; 
so faith being sown in our hearts, — which first, like fallow grounds, are 

Eloughed up, and as it were harrowed and broken with the threatenings of the 
iw and apprehension of God's anger due unto our sins, — in the time of our 
humiliation and contrition lies covered so as we cannot discern it, till being 
more and more watered with the water of the Spirit, and the heavenly promises 
of the Gospel, which in the preaching of the Word, like sweet dews and 
pleasant showers distil upon it, it sends forth the blade, namely, a holy desire 
and earnest endeavour to serve God, and afterwards the fruit, even a plentiful 
harvest in godliness and righteousness of life. — Downame, 1642. 

(238) Assurance is a flower of paradise that God sticks but in a few men's 
bosoms. It is one thing to be an heir of heaven, and another thing for a man 
to know or see himself an heir of heaven. The child in the arms may be heir 
to a crown, a kingdom, and yet not understand it ; so many a saint may be 
heir to a crown, a kingdom of glory, and yet not know it. As the babes that 
pass the pangs of the first birth, do not presently cry, ** Father, father," so the 
new-born babes in Christ that have passed the pangs of the second birth, do 
not presently cry, " Abba, Father; " they do not presently cry out, ** Heaven, 
heaven is ours ; glory, glory is ours." — Brooks, 1680. 

(239). Sometimes it is a good while before the believer knows that he 
believes indeed. As a man faJlen into the water, in danger of being drowned, 
yet drawn out to land with much ado, through the fear and amazement that 
18 on him, though he be safe, yet for a while knows not where he is. — Clarkson, 

(240). Some think they have no faith at all, because they have no full 
assurance ; whereas the fairest fire that can be will have some smoke. — Silbes. 

(241). A great impediment to assurance is doubting souls making their sense, 
reason, and feeling judges of their spiritual condition. Now so long as they 
take this course, they will never reach to assurance. Reason's arm is too short 
to reach the jewel assurance. This pearl of price is put into no hand, but that 
liand of faith that reaches from earth to heaven. — Brooks, 1680. 
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(242]. A man may have graoe and yet want assurance, and that may arise 
from tne exceeding Uttleness and wealmess of his grace. A little candle yields 
but a Httle light, and a little grace yields but little evidence. G-reat measures 
of grace cany with them great and dear evidences ; but little measures canj 
with them but little evidence. Some stars are so small, that they are scarce 
discernible ; so some saints' graces are so small, that they hardly see their graces 
to be graces. A little fire will yield but a little heat ; a little grace will yield 
but a Uttle comfort, a little evidence. A little grace will yield a man a heaven 
hereafter ; but it is a great deal of grace that must yield us a heaven here. A 
little stock will bring in but a little profit ; a little grace will bring in but a little 

Seace. A little jewel yields but a uttle lustre, a Uttle glory ; no more does a 
ttle grace, and therefore it is that Christians who have but a little grace, have 
but a little of the shine and lustre of assurance, but little joy and comfort in 
this world. — Brooks, 1680. 

(243). A Puritan divine, the Bev. Job Throgmorton, who was described by 
his contemporaries as being * * as holy and as choice a preacher as any in England, ' * 
lived thirty-seven years without any sound assurance as to his spiritual safely. 
When dying, he addressed the venerable Mr. Dod in the following words: 
'^ What will you say of him who is going out of the world and can find no 
comfort ? '* ** What will you say of Him," replied Mr. Dod, ** who, when He 
was going out of the world, found no comfort, but cried, * My Gk)d, my Gk>d, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me P ' '' This prompt reply administered consolation 
to ih.e troubled spirt of his "dying friend, who departed an hour after, rejoicing 
in the Lord. 

VIII. Even when it is attained, it is not equally clear. 

(244) We must distinguish between the habit of faith and the act of faith, 
or between faith itself and the work and application thereof, which is to 
apprehend and apply Christ's merits and Grod's mercy and loving favour, with 
all the gracious promises of the gospel. As it is an habitual faculty of the mind, 
it always abides in Grod's children, after it is once wrought in them by the 
Spirit of God. But in respect of the function, acts, or work thereof, it has 
many intermissions, and oftentimes seems to be cast as it were into a dead sleep. 
Now we are to know that we cannot sensibly discern faith, as it is an habitu&L 
virtue, or faculty of the mind, although we have it in great measure in us, but 
only so far as it manifests itself in its actions, works, and fruits. And 
therefore it is an unsound and false manner of reasoning, to infer, because we 
do not sensibly feel that we have faith, therefore we are destitute thereof. 
For the habit of faith, or faith itself, may be in us, and yet for a time may be 
so hindered by outward accidents, that it cannot show itself in its actions and 
fruits, by which alone it is sensibly discerned. — Downame, 1642. 

(245). We know that in the diseases of the body, nature is so enfeebled that 
sometimes the party falls into a deep swoon, so that in respect of sense and 
outward appearance, he is quite deprived of allhis vital, sensitive, and intellectual 
faculties. But yet a while after, is restored to the use of all again, and lives 
and feels, moves and understands, as in former times, because he has not lost 
these facilities, but only, by some grievous impediment, was hindered of the use 
of them in their actions and functions. So that here this manner of reasoning 
appears absurd and false — ^' These faculties of the soul cannot be sensibly 
discerned, and therefore he is quite destitute of them.'' And thus also it is in 
respect of our faith and other habitual virtues. Oftentimes, through the 
sickness of the soul in sin, the outward violence of Satan's temptations, it seems 
cast into a swoon, and derived of all the spiritual faculties and virtues thereof 
— ^faith, love, zeal, hope, patience, and the rest. But yet, soon after, by hearing 
the Word, made effectual by God's Spirit, it is revived, and all the spiritual 
giuoes thereof show themselves again in their wonted strength. So that this 
inference is no less false than the other . '' There is no sensible appearance of 
these sanctifying gifts and graces, and therefore they are quite lost. ' For the 
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graces themfielves remain, though for a time they appear not in their actions 
and fruits. — Ihwnamey 1642. 

(246). In winter the fruitful trees appear naked and bare, not only without 
fruity but also leaves ; so, if we judged that according to sense and outward 
appearance, we should falsely conclude that they are dead. For by experience 
we know that they live and suck nourishment out of the earth, eyex^ whfin, ihey 
are most spoiled of their summer beauty. And though they are tossed with the 
winds, yet hereby they are not hurt, but rather take deeper root, and so are 
made capable of more nourishment ; and though they are nipped with cold 
frosts, yet hereby they are not made barren, yea, rather, hereby their worms 
and cankers are killed and they are prepared and made fit to bring forth more 
fruit in the time of summer, when the comfortable spring approaSies, and the 
sweet showers and warm sunbeams descend upon them. And thus it is with 
the spiritual sraces in the poor Christian. In the winter of affliction they are 
nipped with the cold frosts of fear and doubting, and weather-beaten with the 
boisterous blasts of Satan's temptations, so that they seem even dead at the yery 
root, if we judge according to outward sense and appearance. But yet by 
experience we find it is far otherwise. For hereby they are not oyertumed, 
though they be shaken ; and this shaking makes them to take more deep root 
in godliness. And though they be nipped and pinched with fears and 
doubtings, yet they perish not. Only the canker-worm of pride, fond presump- 
tion, and self-confidence is mortified and killed ; and they hereby are prepared 
to bring forth more plentiful fruits of holiness and righteousness ^en the 
spring of true comfort cometh, wherein the sweet showers of God's Holy 
^uit distil upon them, and the warm sunshine of God's love and favour again 
appears to them. — Dowiiame, 1642. 

(247). The fire is sometimes so covered with ashes that it sends forth 
neither light nor heat, and therefore in outward sense and appearance it seems 
quite extingfuished. But when the ashes are removed and more wood added to 
it, it bursts out into a great fiame, and makes all the standers-by to perceive 
its heat and light. And so the graces of God's Spirit are sometimes so covered 
with the ashes of our corruptions, that there appears no spark of them, nor 
yet any heat of true comfort. But when our corruptions are removed with 
unfeigned repentance, and a new supply of grace ministered unto them by 
God's Spirit, then their light appears to us and warms our hearts with true 
comfort, and not unto us alone, but even those about us see our shining light, 
and glorify our heavenly Father. — Downame, 1642. 

(248). Aman has not always the use of his senses, reason, and understanding, as 
in his sleep. But because we cannot sensibly discern these faculties, shall we 
therefore conclude that this man who is asleep is senseless, unreasonable, and 
without understanding ? It were most absurd. For if we but expect a while 
till he be thoroughly awakened, our argmuent will appear manifestly false. 
And so sometimes me poor Christian is overtaken with a sleep of drowsy 
security and is overwhelmed for a time with hardness of heart and dulness of 
roirit, so that none of those spiritual graces which are in him can sensibly be 
mscemed by himself or others. But shall he or we conclude, or believe Satan 
so concluding, that he never had them, or now is deprived of them ? Why it 
were as absi^ as the other. For when he is awakened out of his drowsy sleep 
by the voice of the Lord sounding in his ears, and by the good motions of His 
Holy Spirit, his faith, love, zeal, and all other virtues and graces show them- 
s^yes in their fruits and actions, as manifestly as in former times. — Downame, 
1642. 

(249). The wealthiest saints have suspected their poverty; and the richest in 
grace are yet * ' poorest in spirit." As it is seen in rich misers : they possess much, 
yet esteem it little in respect of what they desire; ior plenitttdo opumnon implet . 
hiatum mentis, — ^the fulness of riches cannot answer the insatiable affection. 
Whence it comes to pass that they have restiess thoughts, and vexing cares for 
that they have not, not caring for that they have. So many good men, rich in 
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the graces of Gk)d'8 Spirit, are so desirous of more, that they regard not what 
they enjoy, but what they desire : complaining often that they have no grace, 
no loye, no life. — Adams, 1653. 

(250). As many a man loses the sight of a city when he comes near it, so many 
a choice soul loses the sight of heaven, even then when it is nearest to heaven. — 
JBrooJss, 1680. 

(251^. A man may have true grace and yet want assurance, and this may 
arise trom. that smoke and cloud, those fears and doubts, which corruption 
raises in the soul ; so that the soul cannot see those excellent graces which 
otherwise might be discerned. Though there may be many precious gems and 
jewels in the house, yet the smoke may hinder a man from seeing them sparkle 
and shine. So though there may be many precious graces in the souls of saints, 
yet corruption may raise such a dust, such a smoke in the soul, that the soul is 
not able to see them in their beauty and glory. — Brooks, 1680. 

(252). A man may at first conversion have such a clear, glorious manifestation 
of Grod's love to him, and of his interest in Grod and his right to glory, that he 
may not have the like all his days after. The fatted calf is not every day slain ; 
the robe of kings is not every day put on ; every day must not be a festival day, 
a marriage day ; the wife is not every day in the bosom ; the child is not every 
day in the arms ; the friend is not every day at the table ; nor the soul every 
day under the mJanifestations of Divine love. Jacob did not every day see the 
angels ascending and descending ; Stephen did not every day see the heavens 
open and Christ standing on the right hand of God ; Paul was not every day 
caught up to heaven ; and John was not every day rapt up in the spirit. — 
Brooks, 1680. 

(253). Mr. Geard, of Hitchin, who was the esteemed Baptist minister there 
for about sixty years, for nearly three years during this period, though he 
preached the most consoling sermons which greatly encouraged others, yet he 
laboured under the most distressing apprehensions respecting the safety of his 
state towards God, not being able to realise his interest in me salvation which 
is in Christ Jesus ; ^ though after this, to the close of his very lengthened 
ministry, he was able to rejoice in the Lord and joy in the God of his Salvation. 
And often, brethren, has the declaration been ver&ed, * ^ Weeping may endure 
for a night, but joy cometh in the morning." — Jay, 1769-1853. 

IX. Why God sometimes withholds it. 

(254). One reason why God denies assurance to His dearest ones is, because 
they seek assurance more for themselves than for His honour and glory. 

Many Christians are like the bee that flies into the field to seek honey to 
eat, but brings it not into the master's hive ; so they seek assurance, that they 
may feed upon that sweet honeycomb, more than to fill their Lord and Master's 
hive with thanks and praise. 

That servant who minds his wages more than his work, must not wonder if 
his master be slack in paying ; no more should he who minds comfort more than 
obedience, that minds assurance more than divine honour, wonder that Grod 
delays the givings-in of assurance, though it be sought with many prayers and 
tears. He who is most tender of God's honour, shall find by experience that 
Qod is most mindful of his comfort. — Brooks, 1680. 

(255). Another reason why Qod denies assurance to His children is, that 
when they have it they may the more highly prize it, the more carefully keep 
it, the more wisely improve it, and the more affectionately and effectually bless 
God for it. None set such a price upon light as he who has lain long in a 
dungeon of darkness ; so none set such a price upon assurance as those children 
of light who have walked most in spiritual darlmess. Ah, how sweet was the 
light to Jonah, who had been in the belly of hell ! So is assurance to those 
that, through slavish fears and unbelief, have made their beds in hell, as the 
psalmist speaks (Ps. cxxxix. 8). 
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Gold that is far-fetohed and dearly-bought is most esteemed; so that 
assurance that oosts the soul the most pains and patience, most wailing and 
weeping, most striving and wrestling, is most highly valued and most wisely 
improved. 

As, by the want of temporals, Gkxl teaches His people the better to prize 
them and improve them whenHhey enjoy them ; so, bv the want of splrituidB, 
God teajohes His people the better to prize them and improve them when they 
enjoy them. Ah, how sweet was Giuiaan to those who had been long in a 
wilderness. — BrookSy 1680. 

X. Those from whom it is withheld should wait patiently 
and hopefcdly. 

(256). Waiting souls, remember this — assurance is yours, but the time of 
giving it is the Lord's. The jewel is yours, but the season in which He will 
give it is in His own hand; the gold chain is yours, but He only knows the 
hour wherein He will put it about your necks. Well, wait patiently and quie^y, 
wait affectionately, and wait diligently, and you shall find that scripture made 
good with power to your souls — ** Yet a little while, and He that shall come 
wiU come, and will not tarry ** — Brooks, 1680. 

(257). When grace is engraven on the heart, wait a while, and there will be 
the sunshine of assurance. Whom .God kisses, He crowns. Assurance is the 
first-fruits of paradise, but it is often kept to sweeten the bitter cup of 
dea,th,— JFatgon, 1696. 

XI. There may be spiritual life where there is no assurance. 

(258). A child lives when it knows not that it lives ; a child, when it 
draws nourishment from the mother's breast, does not know that it livcH 
itself, but the lookers-on do. So a Christian may not know that he lives the 
life of grace, when the lookers-on do, because they see spiritual hunger in him, 
and attending uxwn the means. — Sibbea, 1577-1635. • 

(259). There may be grace where there is no assurance. Christ went to 
heaven in a doud, and the angel went up to heaven in the smoke and flame of 
the sacrifice (Jud. xiii. 20). So I doubt not but that many precious souls ascend 
to heaven in clouds and darkness. — Brooks, 1680. 

(260). The well of water was near Hag^, but she saw it not till her eyes 
were opened by the Lord. So sometimes grace is near the soul, yea, in the 
sold, and yet the soul does not see it, till Grod opens the eye and shows it. 

''The Ijord was in this place," said Jacob, ** and I knew it not.*' So many 
a precious soul may say, '' Grace was in my heart, and I knew it not, I saw it 
not."— 5r<wA;«, 1680. 

(261). Faith may be strongest when assurance is weakest. The woman of 
Canaan had no assurance, but she had a glorious faith. — Watson, 1696. 

(262). Assurance is a consequent of sanctification. Sanctification is the seed, 
assurance is the flower. But, as a letter may be written and yet not sealed, s* 
grace may be written in the heart, yet the Spirit may not have applied the seal 
of assurance. — Watson, 1696. 

XII. How it is to be maintained and strengthened. 

1. Bff keeping grace in action, 

(263). Keep faith upon the wing ; it is the grace in active exercise which 
ascendfi to assurance. — Watson, 1696. 

(264). Grace is never apparent and sensible to the soul, but while in action. 
Therefore want of action must needs cause want of assurance. Habits are not 
felt immediately, but by the freeness and facility of their acts ; of the veiy being 
of the soul itself, notlung is felt or perceived, but only its acts. The fire that 
lies still in the flint is neither seen nor felt ; but when you smite it, and force it 
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into act, it is easily discernible. For the most part, so long as a Christian has 
his graces in lively action, so long he is assured of them. He tiiat would be 
assured that this sacred fire is in his heart, must blow it up, and get it into 
aflame. — Srooks, 1680. 

2. Bf^ perfecting (mrselves in holiness, 

(266). The more holiness is in the soul, the clearer always is its assurance, as 
we see the face of the heayens best when there are fewest clouds. — Zeiffhton, 

3. £i/ walking humbly with God, 

(266). Keep assurance by humility. Pride estranges Qod from the soul. 
The jewel of assurance is best kept in the cabinet of an humble heart. — Watson, 

4. Byjixing our gaze on Christy 

(267). If you would strengthen and maintain your assurance, then look that 
your hearts ran out more to Christ than to assurance, to the sun than to the 
beams, to the fountain than to i^e stream, to the root than to the branch, to 
the cause than to the effect. Though assurance is a flower that yields much 
comfort and delight, yet it is but a flower. Though assurance is a precious box, 
yet it is but a box. Though assurance is but a ring of gold, yet it is but a ring 
of gold. And what is the flower to the root P What is the box to the ointment ? 
What is the ring to the pearl ? No more is assurance to Christ. Therefore let 
thy eye and heart, firsib, most, and last, be fixed upon Christ; then will 
assurance bed and board with thee; otherwise thou wilt quickly find thy 
summer to be turned into winter. — Brooks, 1680. 


Be Tbtte ** FiSHEBS of Men." — Not easy places, and not easy men, are the 
true preacher's ambition. It should be with us as with true sportsmen, who 
rejoice in searching out the shy and cunning fish, in tempting the most wary to 
take the hook, and who glory in a fish that sturdily refuses to be taken, but 
resists to the last, and is landed only after long and skilful handling of the 
tackle. A sullen mud-fish he may take, if he can do no better. But he covets 
difficulty. He searches the country. He knows every pool and covert. He 
makes himself acquainted with the very fancies and wnims of his game. He 
never thinks of standing upon his dignity. He knows that he must make him- 
self the servant of trout if he will catch trout — that he must go down to the 
sea, and not wait for the waters to come after him. He lies down. He creeps. 
He watches and waits. He studies the wind and weather. He submits him- 
self to every inconvenience cheerfully if he may therein win. 

There are great many men that like to preach among good folks ; that like to 
talk to people that are already in the kingdom, or that need but a word to be 
brought in. But the spirit of our Lord's description of His apostles requires 
that a man should go among unwilling and wicked men, pursue them, and 
catch them. There ought to be for a man nothing more manly than to attack 
men ; to put his eye on them, and study them, as a merchant does his customer, 
to see how much he can make out of hun ; not as an antagonist, to see whether 
he can match men or overmaster them, but as a Christian fisherman, saying, 
^' How can I bring to bear on them something to check their downward career, 
and save them from sin ? " You put your eye on a man, and study him, and 
try one thing, and miss him ; you study him again, and try another thing, and 
miss him again ; you pray over him, and carry him home with you, and live 
and sleep with him constantly^ on your mind ; you watch vour game, and at 
length you begin to make an impression upon lum. And then you experience 
an ecstacy, a joy that is unutterable. You concentrate other influences xx^otl 
him — fail with some, and succeed with others ; at last you land him, and the 
thrill of triumph is more glorious than that experienced by a buffalo-hunter, 
a lion-killer, or a flsheiman ! To land a man, and land him, not o^ the shores 
of streams that will ran out, but on the shores of streams where there shall be 
no more lapsd and flow, is glorious indeed. — Beechtr. 
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The Temptation of our Lord, By the late NormaD Madeod, D.D. 
Crown Svo. 68. Isbister. 

Although this book has now been for some years before the public, 
many of our readers, in view of the preparation it is neoessary for them 
to make for a special course of sermons for Lent, will be glad to be 
informed or reminded of its existence. It is a worthy and characteristic 
production of the noble man whose name it bears. His firm faith in 
the Bible as the Word of Gk)d, and his quick and wise sympathy with 
the needs and difficulties of his fellow men shine forth in its every page. 
Throughout it, we feel that we are in contact, not with a specimitiye 
recluse, but with a great preacher who knows and loves the men and 
women to whom he speaks, and whose desire is, not to answer whatever 
curious questions it may please some of the more foolish amone them to 
raise, but to help them all to fight the battle of life nobly and success- 
fully. As he intimates in his very first sentence, his aim is to contribute 
something towards **the practical study of this deeply interesting 

Sortion of the Gospel history." But in it there are certain speculative 
ifficulties that will present themselves to every thoughtful mind, and 
from these he does not shrink. How frankly and wisely he deals with 
them, may be estimated from the following instance, which is at onoe a 
specimen of his method and of his style : — 

** Why, it has been asked, was our Lord led into temptation, when from His 
very nature it was impossible for Him to fall ? 

''How much of iJus apparent difficulty turns upon the ambig^ty of the 
words— Jesus could not sin. We may affirm, for instance, of a man whose tongue 
is paralyzed, that he cannot lie by speaking lying words, because that is 
physically impossible ; we may aS&rm. the same thing of a noble and truthful 
character — like Paul or John — because it is morally impossible. On the other 
hand, we may assert that it is possible for the best man on earth to lie, or steal, 
or murder, because it is not absolutely impossible for him to do so. Now, in one 
.sense it was impossible for Jesus to sin : — ^not physically impossible, for He 
had powers to act as He chose, but because from His nature it was morally 
impossible for Him to choose anything but what was right. He could not 
because He would not. The possibility of His sinning, if Me chose to do so, the 
absence of any power from without compelling His will to choose the right, is 
as certain as that He t( as a real person. To deny this is to lose sight altogether 
of the reality of His humanity, absolutely to hinder us from receiving any 
good &om His Hfe, and practically to deny that He was tempted in all points 
like as we are* 

''No doubt the actual result, viz., that of Christ resisting the tempter, was 
as morally certain as tibough He had no power to sin. But a moral result is a 
very different thing in mind from a physical result. We attach praise or blame 
to the one, but none to the other. I do not praise an animal for following its 
instincts, or a machine for accomplishing its work, or the stars for moting in 
their courses ; because I do not recogpodse a will and consequent responsibility in 
ATiiTnAl or mechanical forces. For the same reason, I do not attach a moral 
yalu^ to the outward acts of the pickpocket or housebreaker when in prison. 
But when I praise and admire what is right in a creature, I thereby recognise 
a will which might have acted otherwise, but could not from its love of right. 
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Aooordinglymy admiration of a moral being increafies with his absolute freedom 
from sin. The more I perceive how impossible it is for him to lie, how alien his 
whole soul is from all sympathy with the mean, the vile, the unjust, the selfish; 
the more I admire Him. And henoe we often express' our high estimate of a 
person by saying that w« believe that he could not do Im unkind or a selfish 
thing, just as we express our estimate of a bad person by saying that he could 
not speak the truth, or act with straightforward honesty. In both cases, we 
recogfnise the power by which they are respectively controlled to be from within 
— ^in their wills. And thus it was with Jesus. As He was a man, and because 
He was a man necessarily fallible, He could have lost His faith in God, and 
ceased to obey. But, on the other hand, as a holy man, with no sin or sin- 
fulness in His nature, 'holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners.* 
He so loved Orod and trusted in Him, had such a real heartfelt delight in TTim^ 
that it was impossible for Him to sin" (pp. 68-73). 

Under the Shadow y and other Sermons and Lectures. By the late 
William McLean, Minister of Penninghame. Edited by Alex- 
ander McLaren, Minister of Mertoun. Grown Svo. (Blackwood 
& Sons.) 

Mr. McLeax is chiefly interesting to us as an admirable specimen of the 
average Scottish minister. Not a man of special genius or shining ability, he 
was, what for practical purposes is often much more useful, a man of good 
natural powers carefully cultured, of kindly spirit, of courteous manner, of 
scrupulous integrity, of earnest benevolence guided bv unfailing prudence ; a 
man honoured and beloved by all who knew him, and honoured and beloved 
most by those who knew him most intimately. Such, as « rule, is the Scottish 
clergyman ; and it is because the clergy of the northern kingdom mav be fairly 
thus described that their influence with the people is so great, ^or all his 
pulpit ministrations Mr. McLean carefully prepared himself ; and, being what 
he was, when he entered the pulpit, instead oi exciting an igfnorant admiration by 
oratorical eccentricities and rhetorical pyrotechnics, he presented to his people 
judicious expositions, wise counsels, earnest admonitions. Scriptural consola- 
tions. Fully conversant with the ^' advanced thoughts ** of our times, he 
intelligently and firmly held to *' the faith once for all delivered to the saints,*' 
and therefore ministered to the instruction and lasting profit of his people. 
As he himself was an admirable specimen of a Scottish clerg3rman, so the 
sermons and lectures contained in this volume may be commended as admirable 
specimens of Scottish preaching of the best kind. 

Satan Bound : A Lyrical Drama. By WiMSBTT BoULDlNQ. Crown Svo. 
(Bemrose & Sons.) 

The theme of this drama is the binding of Satan and his allies, and the 
deliverance of all their victims. For this deliverance, and for ** the inheritance 
of the saints in light," they have been prepared hj purifying sufferings. So 
far as lost human souls are concerned, this drama is, therefore, universaUst in 
its tone ; but for the angels who kept not their first estate, there is no word of 
hope or of pity. Nor are they so depicted as to excite pity in its readers. For 
Muton*s Satan, it is difficult not to feel compassion, but Mr. Boalding's Satan 
is merely a ribald, mischief -loving demon, about whose future it would be 
difficult to care anything. The persons and machinery are of the most fanciful 
description; and throughout the ''drama" there are what were doubtless 
intended to be exalted flights of imagination, but they have failed— the fault is 
perhaps ours, we are so prosaic — ^to awaken in us any corresponding admiration 
and flight. Mr. Boulding is a master of many forms of verse, and rises at 
times to real force and beaufy, but we put down his book with the feeling that 
considerable ability and a vast amount of ingenuity have in this instanoe^been 
put forth to very uttle purpose. 
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PULPIT TALENT. 

BY THE LATE HO&AOE BTTSHirELL, D.D. 

I. 

As we commonly speak, it takes just four talents to make a great 
preacher; namely, — ^a talent of high scholarship; a metaphysical and 
theologic thinking talent ; style, or a talent for expression ; and a talent 
of manner and voice for speaking. Our seminaries of learning lay their 
stress on these, and exist in no small degree for the culture of these. 
And so much being expended on them naturally induces a comparative 
over-valuation, which makes it necessary to pass them under review, if 
we are to get ^be scale of our inventory settled to a right adjustment. 

1. A dolt in scholarship is not likely to become a great preacher. And 
it is about equally clear that one may be an easy, rapid learner, in the 
sense of acquisition, and be really nobody. Sometimes it will be found 
that a SGholar-prearCher, who is partly somebody, will even kill a toler- 
able sermon by rotting his scholarship into it. And then again it will 
sometimes be found wat a preacher, who is only not a scholar because 
ho has never had the opportunity to be so, will unfold the very highest 
preaching power in the field of mere practice, as we see by some noble 
examples among the great preachers of Methodism. It must not be 
understood that we have in such a fact any derogation from the value of 
learning. In such an age as this, we must have a proportion at least of 
learned men in the cause of religion. Indeed, every preacher wants, in 
a certain view, if it could be so, to know very nearlv everything. And 
yet let him not mistake. Books are not everthin^ by a great deal. It 
is even one of the sad things about book-leammg that it so easily 
becomes a limitation upon souls, and a kind of dry rot in their vigour. 
Scholarship needs to be universal ; to be out in Gbd's universe, that is, 
to see and study, and know everything^, books and men and l^e whole 
work of Gk)d from the stars downward ; to have a sharp observation of 
war, and peace, and trade, — of animals, and trees, and atoms, — of the 
weather, and the evanescent smells of the creations ; to have bored into 
society in all its grades and meanings, its manners, passions, prejudices, 
and tunes ; so that, as the study goes on, the soul may be getting full of 
laws, images, analo^es, and facts, and drawing out all subtlest threads 
of import to be its mterpreters when the preacming work requires. Of 
what use is it to know the Qerman, when we do not know the human ? 
Or to know the Hebrew points, when we do not know at all the points 
of our wonderfully punctuated humanity? A preadier wants a full 
store-house of such learning, and then he wants the contents all shut in, 
so that they can never one of them get out, only as they leap out un- 
bidden to help him and be a language for him. It should even be as if 
he had a skyful of helpers thronging to his aid when they are not sent 
for, and endowing him with ministrations of power when they do not 
show their faces. As far as the preacher is concerned, this large, free 
kind of scholarship is the only kind that will do him much good. 

2. The metaphysical and theologic thinking talent has a deeper and 
more positive vigour. There cannot be much preaching worthy of the 
name where there is no thinking. Yet a merely cold, scientific thinking 
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is vioiotis. An immense overdoing in the way of analysis often kills a 
«ermon, if it does not quite kill the preacher. Death itself is a great 
analyzer, and nothing ever comes out of the analyzing process fully 
alive. The formnlizing kind of thought is but a little better. True 
preaching struggles right away from formula, back into fact, and life, 
and the revelation of God and heaven. It is a flaming out from Gk>d ; 
it reproves, testifies, calls, promises ; thinking always of the angels going 
up to report progress, not of the answers formulated for a catechism. 
Formulas are good enough in their place, and a certain instinct of our 
nature is comforted in having some articulations of results thought out 
to which our minds may refer ; but for the matter of living, we reidly 
want something fresher and more nutritious, The kind of fhrnTriTig 
talent wanted for a great preacher is that which piercingly loves ; that 
which looks into things and through them, ploughing up pearls and ores, 
and now and then a diamond. It will not seem to go on metaphysically, 
or scientifically, but with a certain round-about sense and vigour. And 
the people will be gathered to it because there is a gospel fire burning in 
it that warms them to a glow. This is power. 

3. The rhetorical talent, or talent of style, is a very great gift, and one 
that can be largely cultivated. But the ambition of style, or the con- 
«ciousness of it, does not always need to be. Neither is it always any 
great sign for a preacher that he shows a considerable luxury in this 
land of excellence. About the weakest, falsest kind of merit, and most 
opposite to good preaching, is the studied, commonplace-book style. 
A great many preachers die of style, that is, of trying to soar ; when, 
if they would only consent to go afoot as their ideas do, they might 
succeed and live. Sophist and rhetorician were very nearly synonymous 
in the classic days ; for they had the same trade then of takmg men by 
« seemin&f, or a pretentious lie, as now. The preacher wants of course 
to know his motiier tongue, and have a dear, correct, and forcible way 
of expression in it. And then, if he has really something strong enough 
to say, to call in angels of imagery that excel in strength to help him to 
say it---there is no kind of symbol observed by him, in heaven above, or 
in the earth beneath, that w&l not be at hand to lend him wings and lift 
him into the necessary heights of expression. But the moment jbhese 
aerial creatures begin to see that they are wanted for garnish, and not 
for truth's sake, they will hide like partridges in the bush, (hdy good 
and great matter miJces a good and great style. It is not difficult for 
power to be strong, or for any real fire to bum. But mere rhetorical 
fire will neither shake nor bum anything. And just here it is that the 
prodigious promise of so many youns men is over-estimated. Could 
they only understand how great a l£ing in style is honesty, simple, 
self-forgetting honesty, their would-be fine, or fanciful, or sublime, 
would fall away, and they would finally rise just as much higher, even 
in style, than the oast-o$ trumpery of their affectations and laborious 
inanities permits them to rise. Simple modesty, earnest conviction, — 
what a lifting of the doom of impotence would they be to many ! 

4. What is called the speaking talent is often misconceived in the 
same way. It is mostly a natursu talent, though it can be modulated 
and chastened by criticism. But the difficulty is, that such kind of 
discipline has to be commonly dispensed, before tiie subject is sufficiently 
advanced in age and maturity of perception to have anything on hand 
that is at all worthy of a manner, or indeed even possible for it. How 
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'Can he fitly speak sentiments before lie lias them and knows the weight 
of them P If he taked the boards in a declamation, astonishine every- 
body by the wondrous figure he makes, and compelling his auditors to 
imagine what a preacher he is destined to be, it is more hkely by for that 
he is destined to be a very indifferent speaker in the humblest type of 
mediocrity. I have never known a great college dedaimer that became 
s, remarkable preacher ; but I have known them that could only stammer 
and saw, and tilt up their rising infiections to the general pity of their 
audience, who became natural at once when they began to speak their 
own sentiments, and obtained great power in dehvery. Meantime, this 
special fact in preaching is not always remembered, that the artistic air 
Ulls everythii^. All the worse if a speaker so trained get to be 
absolutely faultiess; for that is about we greatest fault possible. I 
have heard preaching more than once, that became first wearisome, then 
shortly disgusting, for the simple reason that the manner was so per- 
fectly shaped by skill and self -regulation. After such an exhibition, it 
is even refreshing to imagine the great *' babbler" at Athens, jerkine 
out his grand periods, and stammering his tiiunder in a way so uncouw 
as to be even a little contemptible to himself. He at least meant what 
he said, and because he did, was able to bring himself out in respect at 
the close. In just the same way, there are many young men who are 
i^ought to have no speaking talent, and are greatly depressed themselves 
l>ecause they have none, some of whom mav yet become preachers of 
Ohrist in the highest rank of power and genuine eloquence. 

We find, then, as a result of this review, that the four canonical 
talents, always valuable, are yet certain, many times, to be no true signs 
of success. A man may be a scholar, and yet no preacher ; he may be 
A tough thinker and great metaphysician, and yet no preacher ; sifted 
in style, or thought to be, and yet no preacher ; an accomplished and 
fine speaker, and yet no preacher. Whence it also follows, that he may 
l>e all four, and yet no preacher. All auguries, therefore, &om them are 
found every day to miscarry. In which we perceive beforehand, that 
there must be other talents lurking somewhere that require to be 
brought into the computation. 

I shall name accordingly as many as six or seven others, three of 
-which are more or less necessary to all kinds of speaking, though more 
nearly indispensable in preaching; and that three are pre-eminently 
preaching talents, in distinction from all others ; together with a fourth 
{hat only works indirectiy. 

II. 

• 

1. In the former class then, first of all, I name what may be called the 
tale7it/or growth* Some men never grow. They grew, and that was tiie 
ond of it. They excelled in the school, and gave the hi&^hest promise 
in their first effort at preaching. But they were soon at their limit, which 
limit they will never pass. No matter how great their industry and 
fidelity, they will never advance upon themselves ; and if you wait for 
-them to come on, the strange thing will be that they do not come an 
ixich. They appear to have all the talents, and have them in full order, 
l^ut somehow me law of increment is wanting. Their capital is good 
enough, but it is invested so as to gather no per cent, of interest money. 
It is as if their mind grew dimensionally with their body« and stopped 
^when the vegetative principle of that came to its limit. Now, there is 
lanother kind of souls that mature more slowly and under a different 
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law. Increment is their destiny. Their force makes force. What they 
gather seems to enlarge their v^y brain. Nobody thought of them at 
.first as having much promise. Tlieir faculty was thin and slow. They 
were put down among the mediocrities. But while the other class are 
flagstaffis only, these are real trees, going to create themselves like trees 
by a kind of predestined increment. By and by, it begins to be seen 
that they move. Somebody finally speaks of them, llieir sentiments 
are growing bigger, their opinions are getting weight, ideas are breaking- 
in and imaginations breakmg out, and the internal style of their souls, 
thus lifted, lifts the style of their expression. They at length get the 
sense of position, and then a certain majesty of consciousness adds 
weight to their speech. And finally the wonderful thing about them is 
that they keep on crowing, confounding all expectation, getting aU the 
while more breadw and richness, and covering in their life, even to its 
close, with a certain evergreen freshness that is admirable and beautiful 
to behold. 

2. I name again, as another talent which greatly concerns all public 
speaking, and more esx>ecially preaching, because this latter requires to 
1^ more piercing, and ccury its effects in larger assemblies, what may be 
called the individualizing power. One man will go before an audience 
and see nobody in particular in it. He will give them forth a really 
grand sermon, it may be, with as little aim, or particularity of aim, as a 
gunner firing into Charlestown five miles off. If any soul in the assembly 
is hit, it is only because the general aim had that chance in it. His eye 
did not preach, but only his tongue ; whereas the eye-bolts of a great 
preacher may be swifter, more piercing, and in bettw aim than those of 
the tongue. Mere tonffue-speakins^, in this view, is pointless. It will 
do in the senate. It will possibly do at the polls. It is more deficient 
at the bar, where every juryman needs to imagine that he is particularly 
looked after. In preaching, the deficiency is almost fatal. I have in 
mind, when I speak in this manner, a certain preacher who was con- 
^icuous only because he was effective, and was effective only because of 
the wonderfully distributive power of his address, not because of any 
remarkable merit in the style, or thought, or substance of his sermon. 
That keen, gray, individualizing eye, — ^it was shooting everywhere, into 
everybody. Not five minutes passed before every person in tiie assembly 
began to feel that the preacher's two six-shooters were levied directly 
at him. Generalities were soon gone by, and the dealing was become a 
very personal matter. So by this one tident of individuali2dng, which 
was perhaps never called a talent, and without any other of much note, 
he became wonderfully effective. 

Now let any man irj to command this sort of power who is indeter- 
minate and vague in his habit and without eyes, and he will soon begin 
to show how much of a talent it may be. His very stare will be as if 
he were looking after a vacuum. His eyebolts will not fiy point-blank^ 
but onlv whirl about giddily like the wheels of a fire- work machinery. 
Or, if he tries to set his gaze and be a presence to everybody, the 
drowsy opiate of his eyes, thus fixed, will not unlikely shut the eyes of 
everybody. 

This remarkable, but not over- admired talent has another use ; 
namely, that, while other talents are talents of supply this is the talent 
of economic distribution. To forge out masses of truth heavy enough 
and wide enough in their range to sway whole audiences, and continue 
to do it, week by week, and year by year, requires a vast generative 
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power such as few men possess. But with more partioularity of aim, a 
much smaller expenditiue will answer ; CTen as a gimlet wul do good 
service in worming its particular hole, or many thousand holes, when, if 
it should underta£:e to emulate the scope of the maelstrom, it would 
liardly fill so large a figure. Now and then a man has capital enough 
ior wnolesale preaching, but the particular manner of a retail delivery, 
lx)th in preaching and trade, is far more apt to succeed, and the success 
i» be more real and reliable. Hence also it is that a great many young 
men die out in their generalities and huge, overgrown subjects, and a 
:great many others who appear to be measre and want calibre, goinff to 
work in this hox>eful way of economy, wm even preach better possibly, 
4ind more effectively, than if they were more profusely endowed. They 
will at least be saved from the folly of trying to do something so great 
in the general as to do nothing at all in particular. 

3. I name again as a talent of immense consequence in all kinds of 
^dress, and especially in preaching, what we may designate as having 
<i »oul, or as we sometmies say, a great soul. Now, that one may have 
all the talents we have named, including the four, and yet have but a 
very small soul, or no soul at all, is understood, or ought to be, by every- 
l)ody. His motivities may be visibly selfish, his judgments may be weak, 
bis impulse small, his action fussy and dry, his resentments petly, his 
jealousies contemptible, his prejudices sludlow and pitiful, and the 
whole cast of his nature mean. His character, even though it be 
Christian as to principle, may be still uncomfortable to himself, and 
wearisome or disgustful to owers. How can such a man, scholar and 
thinker though he be, perfectly artistic in siyle and delivery, carry any 
.great effect in assemblies P How, above all, can he fitly represent a 
.gospel ? On the other hand, a man who is not as high in these gifts of 
promise as he might be, but has a really great soul, — how often will his 
mere felt quantity and weight of being give him a considerable, or even 
a mighty, preachmg power I We call him, for example, a manly person ; 
and though there is just now an immensity of gas vented in the word, 
we are still not so totally sick of it as to be insensible to the very great 
dignity of manliness. 

I^aul, for example, had other high merits, but withal he had this in a 
most signal degree. Courage, for instance, is one of the grandest 
elements of magnanimity, and his courage was perfect ,* able to dare 
anything, prudent enough to dare nothmg foolish]^. In the same way, 
his independence was at once complete, and centralized in order as 
equably as the solar system. His opinions were levelled by reason, clean 
above the reach of conceit. His serenity was clear as the sky. His 
•deific love put him above resentments. His deep fellow-nature put him 
in the lot of others, apart from all considerations of merit, or even of 
personal wrones to himself. And he had withal a sense of self-respect 
so profound, mat no indignity, stoning, whipping, mocking, spitting, 
•chains, could humble, or bring down his mamj consciousness, any more 
-than if he hcid been the angel in the sun. Doubtiess he was borne up 
into this transcendent dignity, and supported in it, partiy by the in- 
spirations of God in his life, but every one can see that ne had a 
naturally great soul. And tiie soulhood of his action corresponded. 
"When we are most consciously in his power, we hardly know whether it 
is the spirituality or the manliness of his doctrine that most impresses 
us. 
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HI. 

1. Passing now to the class of talents that are most pre-eminentlx 

f reaching talents and not specially required in the other kmds of speech, 
name, nrst among the throe, the talent of a great conscience or a firmly 
accentuated moral nature. A man may be a great scholar, meta- 
physician, rhetorician, speaker in the artistic way, and yet have only a 
weak, scarcely pronounced conscience ; and this, to many, will pass for 
nothing, because they are not accustomed to think of the conscience as 
being any talent at all. I think otherwise. It is even one of the 
grandest talents of human nature ; that which gives it a reverberatiYe 
quality, as by some tremendous gon^ of conviction quivering in its 
diambers. No great and high auSionty is possible in a movement on 
souls, without a great conscience. Principles analytically distinguished 
and reasoned by the understanding have a tame, weak accent as respects 
authority, but when they are issued from the conscience, rung as peals 
by the conscience, they get an attribute of thunder. Like thunder, too,, 
they are asserted by their own mere utterance and the unquestionable 
authority of their voice. 

There is a very great difference in the degrees of consciences and the 
kind of timber uk&y are made of. Some consciences seem to be wholly 
insignificant and weak until they are tempest-strung, or get mounted 
somehow on the back of passion. Then there is no hymrophobia so 
incurably mad ; and there is in fact no htmian creature so thoroue;hly 
wicked and diabolical, as he that is protesting in the heat of his wiU, or 
the fume of ^his grudges and resentments, how conscientious he is. 
Another kind of conscience appears to be felt mainly as an irritant. It 
pricks and nettles, but does not very much sway even the subject him- 
self. It is sharp, pungent, thin, but never kingly ; felt only as a sliver, 
or a wasp in the hair. There is aLbo a slimy, would-be tender, slow* 
moving conscience, that draws itself in viscous softness like a snail upon 
a limb, till, presto, the conscientious slime hardens into a shell, and what 
seemed an almost skinless sensibihty becomes a homy casement of im- 
practicability, obstinacy, or bigot sti&ess. Now these and all such 
partial, crotchety, and misbegotten consciences are insufficient to make a 
powerful preacher. Their diameter is not big enough to ccury any great 
projectile of conviction. No matter what, or how great, his promise on . 
the score of his other gifts and acquirements, he cannot be impressive 
because there is no ring of authority in his moral nature. He wants a 
lofty and large moral configuration, a conscience astronomically timed 
and steady in its wide orbit as are the stars in heaven's original order. 
Wanting in this, he only sputters before conviction ; his vehemence is 
only felt as annoyance, his brilliancy as the glitter of tinsel, and his 
great thinking as a merely puerile, nerveless intellectuality. He can 
hold a place at the bar, he can win golden opinions in the senate, and 
even attain high rank as an orator in all kindis of ornamental, political, 
and humanly social kinds of speaking ; but without a grand reverbera- 
tive moral nature, towering as a kind of Sinai thunder-capped in his 
soul, he cannot be a successnil preacher. 

2. Again, there needs to be in every powerful preacher a large faiths 
talent. I do not say a large faith, but a large faidi-talent ; for if there 
is to be a large faith, there must also be a large faith-talent back of it, 
in which respect there is a very great difference among men. Some souls 
have naturally broad, high win£>ws opening Gk)d-ward ; and some have 
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only little seams or ohiziks letting in just enough true light to make 
them religious beings, capable of salvation. These latter will liye, as. 
disciples, in a different ^ane; prudentially wise, it may be logical; 
busied in questions of the understanding ; but there is not simple seeing 
enough in them to make great preachine. A large, immediate, and free 
behoMing is necessary to make a powemd preacher. A large deduction 
by the understanding will not do it. Some things he may intuit by the 
reason, and some by the moral sense ; some things he may interpret and 
realize by his sympathies ; some he may imagine ; some he may dimb 
into by his aspirations. But these are all mere functions of nature, 
included perhaps in the faith-talent, but still in themselves not faith. 
Not any one, nor all of them together, can reach the invisible, or put ua 
in the sense of supernatural facts and worlds. Faith only, as a talent 
in nature for a supernatural beholding, bridges the gulf and takes us 
ever in the knowledge of what natural premises do not contain, and no 
mere investigation can reach. I get perception thus of Gbd. He 
dawns in my faith as the morning light in my eye. 

So in virtue of the faith-talent, we have the possibility also of divine 
inspirations, and of all those exaltations, — ^visu)ly divine movements in 
the soul, — that endow and are needed to endow the preacher. Other 
speakers do not want such inspirations in their common public spheres, 
but in the preacher they are even indispensable. And there is a very 
great difference in men in this respect, as in respect to faith. AH men 
are spirit, permeable, that is, by the Spirit of God, and able, in virtue 
of that fact, to be bom of the Spirit. But the being inspirable enough 
to barely be saved is not the kind of capacity necessary to make a great 
preacher of Christ. 

Neither is the case very much better where the temperament rushes 
one directly by faith, into sreat vehemence and passion. This kind of 
nature is often less inspirable even than the other. The zeal of the 
flesh is too hot for the quiet zeal of faith. Nobody expects either steam 
or lightning to be inspired. Such cannot have a call of Gk)d, because 
they cannot stay for it. Speaking in the vehemence of steam, there will 
be no accent of divinity in what they say : but they will be verv much 
like those hideously sonorous throats of iron, that publish a call every 
morning in the submrbs of our cities, whidbi is most perceptibly not 
divine. 

Now, there is nothing more evident than that one* may have all the 
four canonical talents in great promise, and yet have almost no faith- 
talent with them, no inspiration, no capacity of any. Examples of the 
kind cure even common. The nature they have is either a nature too 
impetuous, or too close, to let any divine movement have play in it. 
The preacher must be a very different kind of man ; one who can be 
unified with God by his faith, and go into preaching not as a calling but 
a call ; one who can do more than get up notions about Gk>d, and preach 
the notions ; one who knows God as he knows his friend, and by close- 
ness of insight gets a Christly meaning in his look, a divine quality in 
his voice, action visibly swayed by unknown impulse, imaginations that 
are apocalyptic, beauty of feeling not earthly, authority flavoured by 
heav^y sanctity and sweetness, argument that breaks out in flame, 
asserting new premises, and fertilizing old ones more by what is put into 
them than by what is deduced from them. Such a man can be God's 
prophet ; that is to say, he can preach. 

It is important to add that many persons having this high talent will 
not, or may not, for a long time, know it. The inspiration must be 
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developed before either they or others are apprised of the capability. 
Henoe it is almost never included, when we make np our account of tins 
or that man's talent for the pulpit. For aught that apx>ears, the candi- 
date may be a Sayonarola, a Bunyan, or a Whitefield, but we have no 
conception of the fact, and never can have, till the inspiration takes 
him, and his quality is revealed. Not even Luther was any so pro- 
digiously gifted person till he broke into GK>d's liberty, and by faith 
became His prophet. And then a great part of his sublimity lay in that 
awful robustness of nature that could be so tremendously kindled by 
God's inspirations, burning on, still on, in a grand volcanic conflagration 
of faculty, yet never consumed. 

3. There is yet another talent to be set in our inventory, the reality 
and real supereminence of which I do not doubt, but which still I know 
not how to name or describe as exactly as I could wish. Man is a 
nature none the less profoundly mysterious to us because we are men 
ourselves, and this is the pre-eminently mysterious talent. It is what 
our language began, ages ago, to call a man's air, and which now, since 
that figure has been spoiled by resolving the felt impression of airs into 
mere external manner and carriage, we are trying to call a man's 
ittmoapJierey regarding it as the mysterious efflux, exhalation, aerial 
development of his personality. 

We appear to have some reference in the word to the fact that natural 
substances or bodies throw off emanations that represent their quality, 
And create a circumambiency, or sphere of aroma about them. Not lul 
bodies do it ; rocks, ice-cakes, autumnal flowers, have no such talent of 
aroma. Some bodies, again, make a bad atmosphere, and some a good, 
the former class affecting us disgustfully, the latter attractively. These 
latter, too, will be in aU degrees of power and diffusive capacity. The 
violets will breath their aroma mo<&stly and make a tiny atmosphere. 
The mignonnette and the sandal-wood will throw themselves out farther 
and All a wider circle. The orange-tree, or the forest of bay, will 
spread its welcome sphere far out at sea, flavouring whole leames by 
its breath. We must not omit also to observe that these atmos^eres of 
objects, whether good or betd, have an almost absolute power. It is not 
for us to choose whether we will be affected by them or not ; for they 
have us at a great advantage, and will do the disgusting or the attractive 
upon us very much at their will. 

It is remarkable how far this analogy holds respecting men. A 
certain dass, otherwise highly gifted and qualifled by the finest accom- 
plishments, make no atmosphere any more than a stone or an egg. You 
have their totality in what your eye or ear takes in, and they never 
make you think of any mystmous, unknown quality that inspheres them 
and flavours them to your feeling. What success these autumn-bom 
souls will have in preaching it is not difficult to see ; and here it is that 
we get our solution of those thousand and one cases of failure, where 
there seemed beforehand to be so much of merit and of genuine promise. 
No matter what amount of merit one may have, whether in himself or 
in his sermon, if he does not make an atmosphere he is nothing. 

Much worse and more hopeless is the candidacy that makes only a 
bad or disagreeable atmosphere. Thus you will sometimes enter a room, 
where you encounter a stranger, and the moment your eyes fall upon 
him a kind of revulsion seizes you. You cannot tell why; he is not 
badly dressed, does not appear to be vicious, has no particular features 
that are bad enough to be remarkable ; yet he fills you somehow with 
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uneasiness and an inexpressible dread. Sometimes there will be a 
forward man in a chnrch, who, without doing anything specially bad, 
and even contributing much to its advancement, will yet finally quite 
kill it by his oppressive suffocating atmosphere. Imagine now some 
person such as these, or onl^ less disan«eable, appearing before an 
audience to assume the preachmg office. Mis studies are completed, not 
without honour, and hu Christian repute is clear of scandal. He fails 
utterly, and many cannot account for it. It was as if he had run upon 
some prejudice ; and it was true, because he raised a prejudice at once 
against himself. Somehow there is a revulsion, but noooay charges the 
revulsion to any particular offence in his look or manner. Probably 
nothing more definite was thought than that he was somehow disagree- 
able, f'or, — alas, that we must say it ! — some very pious people are yet 
very disagreeable. It is not because their piety does not do what it can 
to create a favourable atmosphere of impression for them, but that it is 
not strong enough as yet to master the repulsive, pitifully bad atmosphere 
of their natural character. 

Again, there are some of the good atmospheres, or such as are not 
bad, which are disqualifications in the preacher. One carries about with 
him, for example, ihe inevitable literary atmosphere, and a shower-bath 
on his audience could not more effectually Iml the sermon. Another 
preaches out of a scientific atmosphere, which is scarcely better ; another 
out of a philosophic, which is even worse ; for no human soul is going 
either to be pierced for sin, or to repent of it, scientifically ; and as little 
is any one going to believe, or hope, or walk with God, or be a little 
child, philosophically. No man ever becomes a really great preacher 
who has not the talent of a right and genuinely Christian atmosphere. 

The person having a good or bad atmosphere plays himself, somehow, 
or by some subtle talent, into others, by and through their imagination ; 
whereupon they conceive him with a halo, an air, an atmosphere about 
him. He raises great imaginations in soids, and by these, blazing as a 
flame-element in theiu, — ^not in him, but in themselves, — ^they are made 
to see in him a fiame, a glory, a kind of circiunambient quality, more 
diffusive than his person ; so he inspheres, and so indominates. No great, 
power is ever felt in mankind which does not take them by their imagina- 
tion ; and this, at bottom, is what we mean by a man's atmos^ere. 
Hence the fact that no great commander is extemporized or provided 
ready-made. He must have time to work imaginations into play and 
make his atmosphere. By his victories he must spread the horizon of 
his life and auti^iority, till he takes in senates and states and legions 
trailing on to the fignt, and becomes a one-man drcumambiency, vast 
enough to fill, if I may so speak, the solar spaces above and wide 
geographic spaces below, dominating as by spell in the thousands of 
commanders, setting fast the courage, steadying the wheel, lifting the 
tramp of their columns, pouring them down into rivers and over into 
fortresses, and on through vast regions of swamp and forest, harnessed 
all to him, a thousand miles away, and campaigning for him in the 
punctual order of the sun. In this manner, having gotten hold of im- 
aginations enough, and become an atmosphere of dominating sway vast 
enough, behold the great general is bom ! So grand a thing, in the 
scale of it, is the gestation process by which an atmosphere is sometimes 
created. 

All great preachers get their power, in the long run, by a similar pro- 
cess. The ^ft is partly naturcu, as being a great soul gift, and for the 
rest, is a great soul-development in and through and upon the imagina- 
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tive sense of other souls, In that manner the greatest, highest, most 
necessary of all preaching endowments, — ^who of us shall have it P Ah ! 
this question of preaching : it is nothing, I may almost say, but the ques- 
tion of an atmosphere. Academic attainments, standing, talents, are 
valuable, but the possibilily of a grand high atmosphere signifies more. 

Enter the great assembly, for example, where young Summerfield is- 
giving his call and testimony, and there is a power upon you which it is 
the highest luxury and dearest blessing of the earth to feel. You know 
not where it is, but clearly it is not in Sie words spoken. There is some- 
thing about the man which fills you with a sense of mystery. There is 
incense here and the smell of sacrifice. The man is nothinff, and his 
atmosphere everything. It fills l^e whole concavity, from uie raftera 
downward to the floor ; nay, it presses the walls and issues from the- 
doors. To be there, insphered in the sacred aroma of that pure soul, is a 
kind of converting ordiniBuace, apart from all power of words. 

The example of Doctor Channing is different, but singularly impressive. 
We look in vain for any highest force in his sermons. To be frank, they 
do not seem to really preach at all, as being God's calls to faith and 
salvation by the cross of His Son. They are ewically conceived, and not 
evangelically. If we talk of argument, they are honest and faithful* but 
not specially robust. Where, then, was the power ? For there certainly 
was a most grandly impressive power in his pulpit efforts. It consisted, 
I conceive, to a very great extent, in his personal atmosphere. No one 
could argue with him, because every one was obliged to feel him. The 
subdued manner, the keen-edged, quivering delicacy of his moral per- 
ceptions, the unqualified honesty of the man, sanctified by his profoundly 
tender, always delicate, reverence toward Q-od, made the atmosphere of 
the place sensational, and no one was permitted to choose whether he 
would be impressed or not. 

Only here it needs to be observed, lest one fall into mistake, that some- 
times a man will be found to have really the finer and more potent 
atmosphere, just because at first he seems to have none at all ; that is, 
because he is so crisp and dear as not, for the time, to put us thinking of 
anything but his crystal voice and his very naked wor^. The prophets, 
for example, were uie old time preachers, and Isaiah had the atmosphere- 
of June ; and Jeremiah the tearful, tender, glittering, softness of April. 
Then comes Ezekiel ; and we think he is mere January. He thumjia 
and crepitates in his hard, metallic periods, and saying nothing of his 
exhalations, he appears to be rather frosted about, even as the auroral 
giants of the Nortn, galloping across their hyperborean icebergs, appear 
to shimmer and quiver in their frozen element of sky ; and yet, as the 
metallic ring of lus strange, bare style continues, we begin to feel that he 
is halting in a state of bare conviction, more rigidly firm, more consciously 
indivertible, because it is the clear January cold of Gbd's truth.- 
These dear, cold-feeling, bracing atmospheres are many times even more 
effBctive, as regards certain impressions, than any other which may seem 
to be more nearly aromatic. 

4. There is yet one other talent whidi I may not hesitate to call a preach- 
ing talent, though it does not relate immediately to success in preaching, 
but only indirectly. When we speak of a talent for preaching, and of 
talented preachers, we must not stop at the mere matter of speaking, or^ 
of what is spoken, but we must also think of an ability to get on, carry 
on, win a confidence by success in a cause. Our preacher, therefore, is 
not a mere public speaker, — far from Hiat as possible, — but he is to have 
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a capacity of being and doing ; an administratire, organizing capacity ; 
a power to contnre and lead, and pnt the saints in work, and keep we 
work aglow, and so to roll up a cause by ingatherings and careful in- 
crementations. The success and power of the preacher, considering his 
fixed settlement in a place, will not seldom depend even more on a great 
administrative capacity than it will on his preaching. And with good 
reason, for it reaQy taksB more high manhood, more wisdom, firmness,, 
character, and right-seeing ability, to administer well in the cause, than 
it does to preach well. No mattor what seeming talent there may be in 
the preachin?, if there is no administrative, then the man is a boy, and 
the boy will have a boy's weight, — ^nothing more. On the other hand, 
being a true man, able to be felt by his manly direction, mediocrity in 
the sermon will be made up by respect for his alwa3r8 right-seeing 
activity. In this office, then, of preadung, one of the very highest talenta 
demanded is an admixustrative talent. Every preacher wants it even 
more than he would in the governing of a state ; and yet how many of 
our young preachers rush out on the beginning of their work, as if hold- 
ing the preaching stand on Sundays were to oe the test of everytibing» 
This very dull matter of administration, — ^let those who will descend to 
it, — ^is not for them. And the result will be, in nine cases out of ten, 
that nothing is for them, but a mortifying disappointment and a temble 
correction of their ffreenness. Now it happens tnat a good many young 
men, who have other talents in but a moderate degree, could greatly 
excel in the organizing, administrative department, and could so even up 
the scale of faculty as to command great power and influence. An 
advantage so great they cannot afford to lose, On the other hand, let 
an^ one most gifted turn himself away from the work of a bishop at thia 
pomt, and he will assuredly make anyihinff but a successor of the apostles. 
Even Paul himself would have to drop off aU the honours of his epistles, 
and would only be that mere ''babbler," which the Athenians, or that 
god " Mercury,'' which the stupid Lycaonians took him to be. 

Let me add, as I dose, a few words of friendly advice. 

It may be that some of you begin to suffer many very gloomy misgiv- 
ings ana hard rebuffis of discouragement. Tou went forth, months or 
years ago, it may be, in the conceit of your superlative standing, and 
nung your flaunting colours out as challenges of your expected victory, 
and now you begin to feel that your talent, after all, is somehow fatally 
deficient. It may be, or it may not. Be not hasty in accepting the con- 
clusion. Possibly the mere conceit you suffered has blocked your talents 
hitherto, and when it is cured, so Aiat you can take your place in true 
humility, they will come out m a power that even astonishes yourself. 
Ck>nceit is the bane of faith, and where there is no faith the possibility of 
power is barred. 

Bemember also, as a law of the talents, that any one of them waked 
into power wakes the talent next to it, and that in like manner another, 
till mially the whole circle wakes into power, and it thunders all around 
the sky. When the conscience that was only half awake is fully roused 
by the Spirit of Gk)d, then the faith-talent leaps out, as it were new-bom, 
to seize on the knowledge of God and climb into the fulness of His peace. 
Then comes inspiration ; with that, courage. Now the imagination is 
aglow, and hidden forces before unknown burst into power. So it was 
with Luther, so with Chalmers, and so proportionally it may be with 
natures of a humbler mould. No man knows what endowments he may 
have unfolded when the fit orisiB arrives. Let us, then, heroically hope 
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and patiently wait. Perhaps we shall some time find that we have more 
and better talents than we thought. 

Besides, there is another and holier gromid of encouragement for us aU. 
Christ, our Master, He that gives us our message and our call, was Him- 
self a complete man, having all the talents we have named, and aU others 
beside, that belong to the ideally perfect human mind. What we, there- 
fore, want is not to go hunting our poor nature through, that we may 
find what is slimibering in us waiting to be somehow waked. But the 
ffrand first thing, or chief concern for us is, to be siim)ly Christed all 
Sirough, filled in every faculty and member with His Christly manifes- 
tation, — ^in that manner to be so interwoven with Him as to cross fibre 
and feel throughout the quickening contact of His personality ; and then 
everything in us, no matter what, will be made the most of, because 
the corresponding Christly talent will be playing divinely with it, and 
charging it with power from Himself. Not that, even thus, every one is 
called to be a great preacher, or indeed any preacher at all, but tiie fact 
that one finds himsefi able to be thus opened to Christ, and gloriously 
empowered by union with Him, very nearly amounts to a call, as it does 
to the needful endowment. Be it invalid, or woman, or old man, or 
boy, he must and will be somehow vehicle and tongue and gospel for his 
Master. 


HIS WIFE AND THE FIRST DEBECTRESS. 

{A Story of a Sin of which some of the Readers of Trb Psbaohebs' Moxitely are 

at least in FeriL) 


Pabt II. 

'* What is the reason that, while clergymen are proverbially careless 
about business matters, and have a very imperfect appreciation of the 
value of money, their wives so often develop parsimonious traits, learn 
the practice, not only of small economies in tiieir own households, but 
also of cunning play upon the sympathies and means of others ? '* said 
a lady to me once. *' Some of the most adroit beggars I have ever 
known, and, bevond all question, the sharpest managers, were the 
partners of popular preachers." 

To which I repHed : ** She is dull indeed who does not learn in the 
school of Necessity, and that soul is of purest metal that does not tarnish 
in such an atmosphere of fretting anxieties, and noisome dreads — and 
corrosive disappointments, as surrounds the modem pastor's wife. That 
there are exceptions to the imiversality of the latter situation, I cheer- 
fully, gratefuUy admit, but they are notable and not nimierous. That 
the pastor himself so frequently passes through the test unharmed, is 
usually because the active wits and unceasing care of his helpmeet guard 
him from the infiuenoes that dwarf and canker her.'* 

Annie Sherman had dreamed of rest, appreciation and help in her new 
home ; and in the imposing reception that greeted them there she tasted 
the first delicious dr^s of the cup in which she was to forget toils and 
dangers overpast. Her cramped nature seemed to expand ; the heart, 
so long stiflea by the mighty aggregate of petty duties and trials, beat 
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almost Ughtly. The parsonage was a modem, showy building, and the 
ladies of the congregation had carpeted it throughout, entirely furnished 
the parlours and study. The house was filled on the evening of the day 
succeeding the Shermans' arrival. A conmiittee of ladies had taken 
possession of the premises at noon, and under their direction prepara- 
tions for the festival were made upon a scale that seemed prince^ to the 


unsophisticated eyes regarding lliem. Mrs. Sherman had never seen 

&ing like it, and the children betrayed their rustic breeding, despite 

her repeated checks, by exclamations of the wildest amaze anl delight. 


If an3rthing could have marred the mother's pleasure, it would have been 
the glimpses she caught now and then of amused and mftftTiing smiles 
exchanged between the ladies, who treated the little ones to slU sorts of 
delicacies, hitherto unknown to their palates, and answered their questions 
with unfailing good-humour. This was the first shadow that fell athwart 
the new-bom brightness of her spirit, but it was onlv a posing morti- 
fication. Children would be children, and they would soon become used 
to that which now excited their astonishment. Her complacency had a 
severer blow before the business of the evening fairly began. 

Nothing doubting that the committee would remain where they were 
until the company assembled, she slipped away from them as darknesa 
oame on and arrayed herself carefully in her gala costume — a brown 
silk, with raised satin figures of the same hue upon it. ** Brocade," it 
was called in its day, which was the winter of her marriage, and, like 
most marked styles, it soon '* went out." Annie had taken sreat care 
of the dress — had made it over this season and re-trimmed it with brown 
velvet, not grudging the expense that made it look ** quite as good aa 
new." She remarked upon the excellence of the texture and fit, and 
the general freshness of the whole robe while she eot herself ready. 

** It 18 a comfort to feel that one is well-dressed f" she said to QreoTge, 
who was shaving in the same room. '' And brown is such a modest, 
serviceable colour ! One is never overdressed in a small company, or feels. 
out of place in a large assembly, when she has it on." 

Qeorge let her twitter on as he would a small brown wren, and thought 
his own thoughts, never so much as looking at her when she pronounced 
the new blue cravat her sister had sent her at Christmas, '* such a lovely 
contrast " to her dress ; assented pleasantly to the supposition that she 
** had better go down, in case anybody eJiould come a little ahead of 
time." 

The supper, with the exception of creams and other perishable edibles, 
was laid in the dining-room, the parlours were ablaze with gas, and 
Mrs. Hayward, the chief manager of the entertainment, attend^ by 
three other ladies, as taking a final survey of the arrangements for 
doing their pastor — and themselves, honour. She was a handsome 
woman — ^a widow of large means and much popular talent, the recognised 
leader in the church and a personage of consequence in tiie community. 
Her satisfied smile is^owed how well she had acquitted herself in the 
present enterprise. Mr. Sherman was her chosen candidate out of all 
who had preached in the vacant pulpit, and she meant the reception to 
be a *' sensation." 

** I am glad you have looked in upon us, Mrs. Sherman," she said, at 
Annie's entrance, '^I am just goine^ home. The carriage has been 
waiting some time* I shall return in less than an hour — ^be the first on 
the ground. Tou have nothing to do but to dress and rest until we 
come back. If we have seemed a little arbitrary in refusing to allow you 
to assist us, it was because we wanted you to be bright and fresh for the 
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•eTening. Ah, Mr. Sherman I " this radiantly, as Qeorge appeared. 
** We are in flight, I assure you ! We trust you to see that Mrs. Sher- 
man does not weary herself in body and mind until we rally to her 
assistance in force. Au revoir ! " 

George handed the First Directress and her aids into the carriage, 
talking easily and gallantly on the way, shut them in and bowed 
them off. 

'* As if he had done the same every day of his life," reflected Annie, 
viewing it all from the entry. " I am glad he feels so much at home. 
They overpower me somewhat — ^these fine ladies who have so mu(^ 
manner. I suppose because I have lived in the backwoods so long." 

'* We could ask no more beautiful home — no kinder people, Annie," 
said Gborge, treading the soft carpets with marked satisfaction and 
looking about him on the furniture that bore no resemblance to the plain 
appointments of the coun,try parsonage. 

'* The lines have fallen to ue in pleasant places t** replied his wife, 
somewhat absently. 

She was before the long pier-glass, pulling down and spreading out 
the skirts of the brown silk ; untying and re-arranging the blue neck 
ribbon. A queer sensation was creeping over her, not unlike that she 
had felt in dreams of mingling in a gay company of acquaintances, all 
in their best attire, and coming suddenly to the consciousness of the fact 
that*she was in her niffht ^own. She said to her discontented self that 
she looked like a Dutch doU, or the painted shepherdess upon the gaudy 
tea-tray that used to stand upon her grandmother's buffet-— so short and 
scant hAd her dress grown imder Mrs. Hayward's eyes. Her skin had 
lost its transparency in the steam of stove and wash-tub ; her hair was 
thin and dry ; there were crows-feet at the comers of her eyes, and the 
blue of the eyes themselves had faded. She wished, for (George's sake, 
that she were as bright and pretty as when he married her. He did not 
look a day older thaji then. His step was light, his complexion clear, 
liis whole mien that of a man in the glory of his youth and strength. 
She had persuaded him into the purchase of a handsome suit of clothes 
before entering upon his new pastorate. They became him well and he 
would become any station, however exalted. 

'* It is only what you deserve, my dear," she continued more heartily. 
'"The people evidently understand that they have drawn a prize. I 
knew how it would be ! " 

She would not attract his attention to her antiquated apparel by 
repeating Mrs. Hayward's observations. 

** She probably did not notice in the hurry of the moment that I had 
<}hanged my dress," she tried to comfort herself by saying. ** Brown is 
sudi an unremarkable colour. She could not be expected to know that 
I had nothing gayer than this. I suppose the dmdren and I do look 
•coimtryfied. I can only hope that the guests will be too much taken up 
with their new pastor to bestow many remarks upon us. I shall be weO 
content to stand ia his shadow." 

To do tiie quests justice, they did their best to make her forget her 
shabbiness — ^me more marked to her as to others, when compared with 
the fashionable toilettes that presently filled the spacious rooms. Before 
the splendours of these, the impression of being in absolute undress in- 
creased upon her, imtil in the abjectness of her shameshe felt like crawl- 
ing under the nearest table or sofa to hide herself from the curious 
regards bent upon her; sympathised fully with the bashfulness that 
•caused the two elder children who had been allowed to sit up ** to see 
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ihe party," to shrink into obscure comers, stick their fingers in their 
months, and obstinately resist all efforts to draw them frdm their covert. 
** Mrs. Sherman " was put into the most conspicuous place in the room 
l)eside her well-dressed, animated husband, who remembered every Ti8a|ge 
he had ever seen before and fitted the right name to each owner as he 
took him by the hand, while her brain whirled dizzily ; her senses were 
caught up and tossed to and fro by the restless sea of strange faces, the 
surge of many voices in her unaccustomed ears. She smiled and bowed 
and tried to seem at her ease and to catch the prevailing tone of familiar 
converse and well-bred cordiality, the social spirit of those who, belong- 
ing to the same church, and most of them to the same neighbourhood, 
rejoiced together as one family in the re-union and in the occasion 
for it. 

She failed, and she knew it, but bore the knowledge without other 
sign of discomfiture than a certain constraint of tone and expression, 
greater awkwardness of movement and diffidence of speech. She im- 
pressed those among whom she was henceforward to dwell with the facts 
that she was rustic and not intellectual ; amiable and not ambitious ; 
timid, but very grateful for the kindness shown to herself and family. 
Things might have been much more unfavourable for her future comfort 
had she been a woman of more "character." The ladies of the con- 
gre^tion liked her none the less for beinff unassuming and iffnorant. 
Then: former pastor was a studious bache£)r who never intenered in 
their department of action. Thev were too much in the habit of follow- 
ing in Mrs. Hayward's wake, and she was too fond of leading for them 
to contemplate cheerfully the prospect of submitting to ilie (uctatorship 
which had from time immemorial been the prerogative of the minister's 
wife who chose to accept the reins. They could have wished, since Mrs. 
Sherman was so ** incapable," that she were a more comely lay-figure, 
but, after all, it was tacitly agreed that her husband would not be less 
popular because she was iminteresting. 

" She is a domestic dowd^ without a symptom of style or manner ; as 
destitute of dignity as she is of brilliancy— out there is no harm in her," 
had been Mrs. Hayward's report that afternoon to her invalid sister who 
was not able to attend the house-warming. 

The lady mentally added dulness of perception and feeling to the un- 
fiattering list of qualifications for the office of nonentity in parish and 
society, as she noted Annie's apparent unconsciousness of tne homely 
absurdity of her fieure amid its present surroundings. 

''She is naturaUy awkward and is imused to entertain company," 
thought the critic. *' She looks like a good-natured dolt, but she feels 
none of the distress under which ft sensitive person would writhe in dis- 
•covering her unfitness for her present position*. Why must our most 
gifted preachers marry while they are bo3rs? Can her husband be 
blind to her deficiencies, or is he a miracle of self-control P " 

She turned from these meditations with mingled compassion and ad- 
miration to the lion of the evening, and wasted no more thoughts upon 
his consort in name. 

The lion of the town he speedily became, and under the inspiration of 
the enthusiastic devotion of his parishioners, and of the tokens of kindly 
appreciation he received from the citizens at large, his genius ripened 
into more worthy fruitage than it had hitherto borne. During his 
■sedusion in the mountain township, he had laid up treasures for future 
use that stood him in good stead now — omental stores and a magazine of 
physical forces which were beyond aU price. His learning and moquence 
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filled his church to overflowing within six months after he assumed the 
charge of it. At the end of a year they tore it down and build a greater 
— one larger than any three ouier houses of worship in Aiken, and there 
was not a vacant pew in it three weeks after the dedication. *^ A prize/' 
his wife had said, the evening of the reception. The Aikenites Imew it 
now, if they had not then, and their pride in their acquisition leaped the 
bounds of the usual means by which a flock is fain to testify approbation 
of the shepherd's services. Figuratively they fell at his feet, kissed the 
hem of his garment and offered their necks to his tread. Literally they 
doubled his salary; let him have his own way in all ecclesiastic^ 
matters; feted him continually and flattered him imceasingly, and 
wearied not of makine him presents of every description that could 
contribute to his individual comfort and pleasure. 

He would have been more — or less — ^than human had these things 
failed to move him. Being at heart true and earnest, and in purpose 
upright, they stimulated, instead of enervating him. His most deter- 
mined detractors — for envy is begotten by eminence as surely as the sun 
draws water from the bog — called him dogmatic, vain, and arbitrary ; 
bruited that adulation had turned his head, and talked wisely of uie 
rocket and the stick and their willingness to abide the workings of time. 
Even they never said that he was idle or negligent ; that he failed to 
play the man at the height of his dangerous elevation. Of course the 
ladies of church and congregation were foremost in the ranks of the 
brilliant preacher's allies and admirers. 

I say ** of course," in no invidious or sarcastic tone. While Gk>i>'8 
own law of the mutual attraction of the sexes holds good, and while 
women's nature remains more emotional as more devout than that of 
man, the clergyman will continue to find his warmest supporters and 
most faithful yoke-fellows among the imitators of Dorcas, Persis, 
Priscilla, and Damaris, of whose distinguished services the celibate 
Chief Apostle was proud to make honourable mention. It was natural, 
moreover, that the women of the Aiken Tabernacle should be fond of 
their attractive minister; should sit imder his pulpit discourses with 
great delight, and hearkrai, with rapt ears, to the many profound, witty 
and pleasing sayings whic^ made him the ornament of their parlours. 
He was a model pastor, they were agreed in a£Brming, sympathising, 
instructive and entertaining, as circumstances appealed to his affluent 
heart and mind, and divided his visits so impartially between rich and 
poor that neither class could complain or feel sUghted. In fine, he was 
all they could desire — ^more — far more than they had hoped for. 

'* For," said the very candid ones, **how could we imagine, without 
seeing and knowing him, that there was a faultless being in this im- 
perfect world? But what a pity" (Full chorus here!) ** that he has 
such an uncongenial wife ! " 

Which brings us, by a somewhat abrupt transition, from the high 
noon of our hero's career to the more checkered existence going on 
within the parsonage walls. 

{To he continued,) 


Be no slavish imitatob of any preacher, except it be of the Gh>d- 
man, Christ Jesus. Other models are imperfect ; tneir defects, and not 
their excellences, are most likely to be copied. From bungling 
iudtations and unnaturaJness people will turn m disgust. 
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SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT. 


A PLEA FOR PARDON. 
For Thy nameU sake, Lord, pardon my imquity ; for U %$ groat, — Vbllm. zxy. 11. 

There is no greater suffsring of which the hmnan spirit is susoeptible 
than that which accompanies a profonnd conviction of sin (Prov. zriii. 
14). In his grief he flees to Goa. There is no other refuge for sin-sick 
souls. Unless it can get assurance of pardon, it must be miserable. 
The reason so many really great sinners are comparatiYely cheerful and 
happy is that they have lost sight of their sins and their giult, and their 
minds are occupied with ouier things that crowd out all serious 
reflection. 

It is only when some faithful Nathan comes, saying, '* Thou art the 
tnan,^* and awakes their consciences, that they see then: sins in all their 
naked deformity ; and then, for the time, they can see nothing else, and 
say, with Davia, *' My tin is ever before me" ^ 

Observe, then, the extraordinary plea for pardon which David presents 
before Gbd. When we plead for pardon from a fellow-beinff, it is our 
endeavour to palliate our offence ; to seek to make it appear less heinous 
than it seems to be. When the friends of a condemned criminal apply 
for executive clemency, they hunt up all the extenuating circumstances, 
to show that the man was not so baa as he seemed to be at the time he 
was sentenced. How different David's plea : *' Lord ! pardon mine 
iniquity ; because it is GEEAT." 

Observe, in the next place, the groimd upon which he bases his plea, 
« For Thy name*s sake. David had not, as we have, a dear and full 
revelation of the plan of redemption through Jesus Christ; and he 
could not have explained the rationale of the mode by which Gbd can 
be just and be a justifier of the ungodly ; but he looli^ back over the 
history of the chosen people, and saw that in all His dealings with them 
GK>d's mercy had been conspicuous. 

The great doctrine which the Holy Ghost, who inspired this prayer, 
would have us derive from it is this: That if a sinner applies in the 
right way for pardon, the greatness or enormity of his sin constitutes no 
obstacle m the way of his receiving pardon. 

The question of the greatest importance in this connection is, what is 
the right way in which to approach God to sue for pardon P 

First : There must be a consciousness of real need of mercy. 

Second : He must feel that he does not deserve any mercy, that he is 
totally unworthy to receive anything from God but the merited 
punishment of mis sins. 

Third: The man who truly comes to God for pardon must totally 
abandon all reliance upon himself. 
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Fourth : The fulfilment of this negative condition in a genuine appli- 
cation to God for pardon will inevitably lead to the fulfilment of a 
fourth and positive condition, viz. : a coming to Him in the name of 
Christ. This coming to Gk)d through Christ is simply a coming to Christ 
Himself. The forms in which this act of the soul is described in Scripture 
are very various, and aU equally expressive of the idea of going out of 
one*s self to find help in another. Looking to, as the dying Israelite 
looked at the brazen serpent in the wilderness ; receiving, as one receives 
with pleasure a Mend wno knocks at his door ; eating, as one appropri- 
ates food for his nourishment ; coming to, as one ffoes to meet one whom 
he loves, or seeks one in whose ability to relieve nim he has confidence ; 
embracing, as one throws his arms around a strong swimmer, who has 
leaped into the water to save him ; fleeing unto, as the Israelite fled to 
the city of refuge to escape from the blood avenger ; laying hold of, as 
one grasps a friendly hand stretched out to him in the hour of peril. 

If you fulfil the conditions which I have been explaining, ilie great- 
ness of your sin cannot stand in the way of your pardon. 

One of you is saying: ** I am an old sinner; I have slighted the 
gospel aU my life ; I fear GK>d will not accept the poor service which I 
«an render TTiTn during the remnant of my miserable, wasted life." 
God does not accept men for the sake of the work they do for Him. He 
saves men for the sake of glorifying His own abounding mercy. And 
in order to show that age is no obstacle in His way. He has recorded in 
the Bible the story of the conversion and pardon of a very old sinner. 
lAiinasseh was a very wicked king, even down to old age. An idolater, 
a man of violence and blood, ia his old age he repented, was pardoned 
and saved. 

Another is saying : '* I have sinned with pecidiar aggravations to my 
guilt. I once was numbered among Christians ; I often led God's people 
in prayer ; but, alas I I disgraced my profession ; I am a backslider ; I have 
cast Gt>d away, and I^f ear He has cast me off for ever." But you are not the 
first backslider, and yon need not remain a backslider for ever. ** Take 
with you words and turn to the Lord, and eay unto Him, * Take away aU 
iniquity and receive ua graciovsly,*^ Hear what He says in answer to this 
prayer, " /will Jieal your backsliding, I will love you freely,*' 

Here, perhaps, is some trusting woman, betrayed in the innocence and 
isnorance of ner youth, and cast off by her father and mother, and 
iu>andoned to ''^^ tender mercies of the wicked" She has come here 
and heard of Jesus, and she wants to love Him and cast herself on His 
bosom ; but she is ** such a wicked sinner," and knows herself to be the 
"vilest of the vile," and "don't see how He ever can forgive her." 
Don't you remember the storv of the "woman of the city, who 
was a sinner," who wept on uie feet of Jesus, and wiped Mis feet 
with the hairs of her head P Tou remember His loving words to her, 
how He said, " Her sins, which are many, are forgiven,*' Ah, if you will 
only truly come to Him, you need not fear that He will repel you. We 
never r^td anything more about this woman who was a sinner. She 
sunk into social obscurity, and probably never was recognized by re- 
spectable society in her city ; but what of that P She was forgiven ! 
juid now she is m the society of Jesus, and among the spirits of the just 
made perfect in heaven. This gospel which I am commissioned to preiAoh 
would be a failure, if it could not avail for such a case as yours. 

J. W. Pratt, D.D. 
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THE BLESSING OBTAINED BY FRAUD. 

ind he aaidf Thy brother came with subtilty, and hath taken away thy blesftiny. — 
NE8IS xxvii. 35. 

[y many parts of biblical history the sacred penman contents 
iself with relating facts, imaccompained by any commentary of 
own; in this respect dififering from the modem historian. This 
d simplicity of the ancient writers may be attended with eiHier 
>d or evil results. The good: We are led to think out the 
tter for ourselves, and are compelled, in so doing, to increase the 
i^nce and accuracy of our examination. More is left to our own 
fuligence, which by this exercise is sharpened and invigorated, 
evil consequence: The daneer of approving the actions of good 
Q in every case where the historian has not marked them with 
a^pprobation. 

The paragraph narrating how Jacob obtained the blessinff by fraud 
i subtilty &om his father, is a striking instance of uiis. The 
ter does not stop to descant on the guut of Jacob, or treat the 
der with sage moralities. Tet the subsequent history plainly dis- 
ers a just Providence punishing his sin, and reads to us a lesson 
impressive as if the words were written at the dose of every 
tence, '* See the baneful effects of fraud and falsehood." Let 
attend to the story with a view of gathering up some of its 
ctical teachings. 

^sau and Jac^ were twin brothers, concerning whom Gh>d de- 
red that ** the elder should serve the younger ; " which was remark- 
y fulfilled in their posterity, many years after. Mark here, that 
nay please GK>d to announce events which are locked up in the 
sterious future ; but it must not therefore please us to procure 
crooked and improper means the accomplishment of the orade. 
does not give propnecy as a chart for direction, as a rule of 
duct. His purposes shall be accom^shed in His own time and 
iner. But uiis is His own affiBtir. He addresses us in one im- 
^dng strain (Micah vi. 8). 

s the brothers srew up, we read that Esau was a skilful hunter 

man of the fi^; but that Jacob was a plain man, that is, of 

iiiet and domestic turn. ** Isaac loved Esau because he did ecU of 

venison: but Rebecca loved Jacob,''* The foundation of the most 

0118 errors in life are often laid at a very early period. Parents 

plain of their children, when perhaps the children may have far 

e reason to complain of them. Thej have indulged an early 

iaJity, based on no just reasons, which has been productive, on 

L side, of the worst effects. There is but one true ground of pre- 

nce with respect to children, namely, that of real moral worth. 

.0 and B«becca acted otherwise. Isaac loved Esau because he 

a sweet tooth for Esau's savory game ; B«becca, Jacob, because his 

per and habits led him to be much with her in the house. The 

was mother's pet; the other, father's darling. Being more than 

ondred years old, and uncertain how soon his death might take 

e, Isaac determined on giving his solemn and prophetic blessing 

he eldest son. TTia wife hears him express his intention, and all 

L 2 
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her feelings in behalf of mother's own boy are called forth with 
painful intensity. It was dlearly her duty to leave in the huids of 
the great Disposer of events the fulfilment of His own pledges. But 
she persuaded herself that the decisive hour was come. Now or never. 
In half an hour Isaac would give the blessing to that ungainly red- 
beard, who would never sit with her in the house, and poor, dear, 
dutiful Jacob would be nowhere. What aJuxll she do P Not a moment 
must be lost. She meant to further the scheme of Providence. But 
she forgot that Orod may as severely punish the man who eocecutes^ 
as the man who opposes His will, if each is alike acting in his own 
spirit, and pursuing his own ends. Having formed her plan, she 
imparts it to Jacob. His scruples not being obviated at once, his> 
mother is not afraid to urge him on by a speech of singularly bold 
profanity: **Upon me be the curse, my son, only obey my voice,'**' 
What a position for a mother! Playing devil to her own child; 
urging him to a vile fraud on his dying father and perfidy ta 
his brother, and using all her maternal authority to ensure com- 
pliance : *' Upon me be the curse,** She little thought of the mean- 
ing in these awful words at the time ; but in due season it was. 
effdctually brought home to her. Prepared by maternal instruction^ 
Jacob goes in, disguised, to his father. Here, we soon discover that 
sins are seldom solitary, and that one transgression, by a natural pro- 
pagative virtue, begets a whole family. He adds hypocrisy to- 
fraud, palpable lying to deceit. It may be thought strange that hi» 
fraud should be accompanied with so needless an aggravation as- 
amounted to absolute blasphemy. But it is not unnatural. When 
a man has fairly made up his mind to play the knave, he often 
finds it quite convenient to play the blasphemer also; endeavouring, 
by solemn grimace and a hypocritical parade of devout words, ta 
inspire confidence. 

Deceit, falsehood, and profanity obtained the blessing. But short i& 
the triumph of injustice. While the patriarch's benediction was yet 
sounding in Jacob's ear, the fear of the approach of Esau, the stings of 
a guilty conscience, and the apprehension of consequences taught him 
how like a fool he had acted, wiw all his scheming and worldly shrewd- 
ness. He, moreover, soon discovers that his success will emoitter not 
only the whole of his own life, but that of his parents. The contriver 
of the fraud was deprived of her favourite chiLd for the remainder of 
her days. She never saw him again ! Instead of being the stay and 
consolation of her declining years, he was a stranger in a foreign land, 
banished from home by means of an act of sin. How unblessed the 
blessing which it cost so much to obtain ! Instead of the elder serving- 
the younger, the latter is a poor, wandering exile, in constant terror of 
his brother. At everv step he is pursued by the retributive justice of 
Providence. He who had imposed upon his father, was himself imposed 
upon by his uncle Laban in the circumstances of his marriage. The^ 
jealousies and variance of his wives, Leah and Bachel, with their eternal 
jangles, must have reminded him forcibly of his own want of brotherly 
afiPection. Continual feuds prevailed among his children ; and he who 
was most loved by the father, was hated by the rest. At last, he was 
the dupe of an imposture more successful than his own. Joseph, his. 
beloved, was sold by his brethren into bondage, and reported to be slain 
by a wild beast. When, at a later period, he found out the trick — oh ! 
did he not think of the vemson and the unfortunate Esau ? In a word, 
his life was one long misfortune, an almost unvarying scene of domestic- 
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oubles and vexations, which had their origin, either direotly or in- 
rectly, in this most unhappy step. 

On i^e history brought un(fer review, we offer the following 
flections : — 

1. Many of the most serious evils in life must he traced to paretUcU 
ismanagement. In the formation of either worthy or imworthy 
laracter, the mightiest of all engines, both for good and evil, is at the 
iarthstone. The responsibiliiy of parents is immense. On their 
nduct and example is depending, in a good decree, the destiny of 
L committed to their charge. The habits engendered in infancy and 
tuth, are far the most permanent, and are carried from the nnrsery 
bo active life. It is then only, if formed badly, we see the mischief 
at has been done. 

2. No endt however good, will sanction had ways of accomplishing iU 
cob had the fullest reason to believe that Gbd had ordained him neir 

the prophetic benediction. He did not sin in desiring that the decree 
9uld be fulfilled. But, unhappily, he persuaded himself that the 
cree was the rule of his duty, and authorized any measures that would 
3ve successful. The holy Gbd, in no case, permits His creatures to 
ispass on the eternal canons He has eiven them for their direction. 
) may, oftentimes, from sin and disobedience raise to Himself a revenue 
praise, procuring invaluable benefits to the church and the world, 
t this is no justification of the instrument. The murder of Jesus 
if erred the most illustrious benefit on the world that the world has 
}r received. But this did not excuse the wretches by whom the bloody 
gedy was enacted. We have a law, holy, just, and good ; and rigid 
idience to this is^ both our duty and our interest. The man wko 
amits an outrage on it, imder pretence of good intentions, pollutes 
iself with a double guilt. First, he breaks the rule of life, and, 
Dndly, he adds to this the foul crime of hypocrisy and profanation in 
y things. 

/ertarn cases are supposed, by a certain class of ethical writers, not 
larkable for the strictness of their principles, with the view of showing 
t it is sometimes lawful to commit unlawful deeds in consideration of 

end. Thus we may sometimes tell a lie : to the madman, for in- 
ice, in order to his preservation ; to the robber, who has received your 
mise that on condition of being released, you will transmit a sum of 
ley ; to a man pursuing willi deadly int^t an enemy, that he may 
>ut on a false scent, and not discover his victim, &c. See, now, whe^ 
}e casiiists do. 'To establish a foul and most pernicious principle, 
eh, in its practical working, overturns the whole structure of moral 
gation, they bring up certain extreme suppositions, which, like earth- 
kes, deluges, and volcanic eruptions, are not realized thrice in a 
eration, or perhaps a centv/ry, Li this way, there is no misconduct 
ile that it cannot be glozed over by a third-rate advocate. Bapine, 
■der, treason, perjury, — everything, in short, that excites horror in a 
iious mind,— can be, and has been transformed by the villanous plea 
lecessity into positive virtues; or, at least, harmless peccadilloes, 
e an example out of modem history. When Napoleon Bonaparte 
ied on his campaigns in Egypt, he took the city of JafiEa, — ^the 
ison of Turks, wno had defended it (nearly five thousand in number), 
endering their arms on the express condition, formally accepted, of 
Lving quarter and good treatment. Napoleon*s army was not at 

time very amply provisioned, though not suffering. It was not 
ight convenient to feed so many useless mouths, nor was it deemed 
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wise to let the poor wretbhes run. For these reasons he determined, 
four days after they were taken, and whan the heated blood of his soldiers 
nad become perfectly cool, to massacre them all ; and the thing was done. 
Nearly five tiiousana helpless prisoners were, on the fifth morning, taken 
out into a field and slaughtei^ as they stood, by volleys of musketry, 
continued for three hours, until not one was left alive. Every man was 
basely, brutally murdered, — ^resistance being impossible, because, relying 
on Cnristian honour, they had not only given up their arms, but sul^ 
mitted, not dreaming of danger, to have their hands confined with ropes 
behind their backs. Tet, sudi is the besotting infiuence of hero worship 
on weak minds, that a scribbler came out, not long since, the unblushing 
justifier of the whole transaction,— denying not one of the facta, but 
pathetically appealing to the ugly gash which five thousand Uve Turks 
would have made in uie Trenclmien's rations. I must observe, however, 
that, in this horrible atrocity, there was exhibited no peculiar, and 
hitherto unknown principle of evil. If necessity justifies fraud and 
falsehood, or any other violation of the rule of right, it may be adduced 
to varnish over the infernal butchery of Jafb. 

3. Our history illustrates the 'prolific nature of sin. Jacob, when he 
approached his father, intended to play dwmmyy and merely stand up in 
the disguise of Esau. But he is not let ofiP so easily ; he soon finds that 
he has placed himself in a situation where sin must be added to sin, 
lie to lie, and fche whole crowned with the most shocking profanity. 
Thus it usually happens. The commission of one crime makes another 
necessary in order to supply what is lacking in the first. Thus the evil- 
doer finds himself by one deviation from duty drawn into more than 
he ever thought of. Look at that unfortunate creature with glass in 
hand. He thinks only of forgetting his • cares and enjoying wim a few 
comrades an hour of harmless glee. But does he look forward to the 
possible issue ? 

Think you that befora the commission of those enormous frauds which 
we read of so often Iax the public prints, our ears tingling during the 
perusal, that no previous steps had been taken which, by an almost fatal 
necessity, determined the final catastrophe ? We know the contrary* 
Fraud must be covered over by fraud. Forgery must be protected by 
endless repetition, till some day their whole structure of vlllany explodes 
at once, and they are driven with execration from the sociefy of men. 
'* It is the first step that costs." Could we accurately trace the genealogy 
of events, we should often discover that the convicted felon's miseraUe 
fate has its origin, not so much in the enormitv which hcM been detected 
and excites imiversal detestation, as in the paltry shilling which, years 
before, when a simple boy, he had filched from his employer's till. 

4. The sins of youih have often a long and lasting influence, Jacob, 
when he wronged his father and brother, was a lad not arrived at years 
of maturity. Mis sin, too, was pardoned, and doubtless repented of in 
bitter tears. Tet it haunted him till his dying day. And thtis many 
excellent men, like Peter, David, and Paul, have had their happiest 
hours darkened by some absorbing and harrowing reminiscence. Oh, 
the agony with which that prayer of the Psalmist is often uttered by 
the man of grey hairs, '* Lord, pardon the sins of my youth / " So fill up 
the hoiu*B of the morning which you now enjoy, that in the night of old 
age vour blunted sensibilities may be revived by the sweet fra|;rance of 
the flowers of memory culled from the distant past, and, lookmg baok 
with calm serenity, you may say, " / have fought a goodfight,^* 

ALEXAin)EB McClelland, D.D. 
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THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT. 


NUMBEBINa OUB SINS. 

Kow many are mine iniquities and sine f make me to know my tramgresnon and 
I my Mfi.---JoB xiii. 23. 

Thesb words are the utterances of an humble and penitent spirit, 
hen GKkL had yisited Job with great and temble amiotions, it be- 
ne a question with the suffering patriarch why Gbd had done so, 
)ing that he had always endeavoured to do the divine will. 'She 
ree " friends " of Job condemned this confidence in himself with 
3 greatest severity, and argued, from the very fact of his present 
BPerings, that his former reputation for piety must have been 
deserved. In reply to this false conclusion, founded on equally 
se premises, Job urged the faithfulness and innocency of his life. 
s ^ends persisted in believing that he was in. the same degree 
nnner that he was an afflicted man. Finding all his remonstrances 
in, he turns away from the three and addresses himself directly to 
I God (Job XV. 3, 15, 16). But Job found this easier to say than to 
He finds that when Orod speaks, he cannot answer. His little 
^hteousnesses, in the presence of infinite perfection, are dwarfed into 
solute nothingness. However faithful he may have been, when he 
mes into the blaze of God's holiness he cannot but see and confess 
nself to be a sinner, poor and miserable indeed. It was imder 
3se circumstances, and when thoughts and feelings like these had 
ten possession of his heart, that he uttered the exclamation of the 
it. *'Iiord," he cries, "forgive my unworthiness and my boasting. 
3w little reason have I to boast! How little have I realized, how 
tie can I realize, my guilt I" ''How many are mine iniquities 
d sins? make me to know my transgression and my sin." 
This suggests important truths especially suitable for our con- 
leration during this present season. 

I. The Uniyebsalitt of Sin. The text did not proceed from 
e mouth of one whom, generally speaking, we could call a sinner, 
it from a man characterised by inspiration itself as ** perfect 
d upright — one that feared Ood and eschewed eviV* Neverthe- 
)s, when for a moment the light of Gk)d breaks in upon his 
al, he is overwhelmed by the vision of his guilt and the 
untless ntmiber of his transgressions. The text is a declaration 
tiie fact that not even the holiest of men can ever on earth 
entirely free from sin. This fact ought to be an effectual 
eservative against spiritual pride and moral contentment^ If 
en the holiest have cause to lament their imperfection and their 
lilt, then certainly those who, like us, can by no means claim to 
I in the foremost rank of saints, ought to realize their great 
Lworthiness. Sin is a disease seated in the very life-springs of that 
iture which aU possess. Our particular acts of sin — ^and it is these 
at especially fasten our attention — ^are not like blighted fruits 
jiging here and there among the golden treasures of a tree other- 
Lse good ; but the tree itself is bad, and consequently imperfection 
earned through all its branches, and lodged, more or less, in aHl, 
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eyen the most beautiful, of its fruits. If this be true of the purest, 
how much more true must it be of us! 

n. We OAIHTOT KNCW THE NXJMBEB OF CUB SiNS AS THEY 

Staito against tjs in the Becobd-book of Gk)D. '' Lord,*^ 
exclaims Job, evidently implying that he could not answer the 
question, **how many are mine iniquities and my sinsV^ 

That we are all sinners no one of us will have hardihood enough to 
deny. We eadi carry a judge in our own breasts, whom, if we will but 
listen to him, we may hear passing sentence of condemnation upon us 
every day. Tet, how little do we realize either the number or the 
heinousness of our offences ! From the first buddins of human con- 
sciousness into life, we have gone on increasing the number, the 
variety, and the complication of our sins. It is true that we cannot, 
on turning our eyes inward upon the record of conscience, read 
therein a specification of our every offence throughout the years that 
are gone. Such a specification is there, and will one day appear 
with appalling distinctiveness, although at present, like the writing 
upon (ud pardmient, it has sunk inward from the surface and escapes 
our sight. But our own consciousness will tell us, nevertheless, that 
all our days have been stained with sin. 

But how little do we realize the number, the variety, the 
magnitude of our offences! There is a mist continually rolling 
and thickening upon the past which conceals it from our view. 
It is only its greater objects, its more striking and extraordinary 
events, that lift their summits above the surrounding obscurity 
and offer themselves, islanded in vapor, to the eye of memory. 
But, as life is not made up of great events — as, on the con- 
trary, its bulk is composed of little things -^ so also the total 
of our guilt is not made up of great transgressions, but 
of the ten thousand less marked and striking sins which are con- 
stantly defiling our hearts and hands. Our sins do not ordinarily 
gather upon our souls in the enormous mass and attract our atten- 
tion with the startling crash of the avalanche, but rather, like the 
myriad tiny particles of the descending snow, they fall noiselessly 
yet imceasingly one upon another, each burying the other from 
our view. 

There are many reasons why this is so. First, as every individual 
possesses by nature certain evil propensities, peculiarly characteristic 
of himself, that lead him to a constant repetition of certain forms 
of offence — so the very, sameness of our sins, the likeness in each 
kind of one to the other, causes them to Income indistinct to our 
minds and destro3rs more and more our conception of their number. 
They become monotonous to the spiritual ear, confusing our powers 
of notation and gradually losing tiiat novelty by whi(m once they 
arrested our attention. 

Again, we live in a world in which all tlie inhabitants are sinning 
aroimd us. There is nothing to bring out by strong contrast the 
evil character of our own hves. All is dark, and in the darkness 
we naturally fail to see the moral colouring of our souls. These 
causes have been at work all our days, hiding from us in the past 
the number and variety of our sins. Who, then, can count weir 
multitude? As well might we ask who can coimt the tiirobbings 
of ^ his heart, by which the stream of Hie has bounded on from 
point to point, from his birthday to the present? Who can tell 
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; niimber of his offsnoes yesterday? Of his sins to-day? Bnt it 
not yesterday or to-day uone that is stored with our sins. Days 
i months and years are the mighty tombs which are filled with our 
quities, sleeping there in stillness and in darkness until the resur- 
ition-trumpet Sball waken them to meet us at the bar of God. 
lat man, then, can tell the tremendous simi ? 

But this is not all. Tour thoughts have been directing them- 
ves simply to those acts of sin i^ch you have personaUy com- 
bted. These are not your only, nor perhaps your greatest, 
mces. There is such a thing as paxtaking in other men's 
9. Tour example or your influence hM led others into trans- 
tssion. Sins which perhaps you have long ago, with tears and 
tans, uprooted from your own hearts, have sown their seed in 
soil of otiier souls. They have sprung up there in a soul- 
troying harvest, and will thence again be propagated perh ap s 
g after you are in the grave, in an endless reproduction. We 
. never discover on earth the extent of this secondary range of 
3. It is written in the eternal record of other souls, and we can- 
unclasp the volumes and read the dark chronicle therein. Until 
judgment reveals all the story of our lives, the numberless moral 
nections, past and present and future, of the soul, we can only 
•rehend and tremble. 

Hiat is our knowledge of our sins in the present? What con- 
»usness do we have of the sins which we are momentarily com- 
ting? Have we not brought ourselves to commit many sins 
ost, if not quite, unconsciously ? I do not mean that we can 
unit great and unaccustomed sins without being aware of the 
;. Conscience cannot easily be destroyed! But our guilt is not 
% general thing made up of great iniquities, but of sins which, in 
eyes at least, appear as little. Have we not brought ourselves to 
imit these without compunction, and therefore wiuiout conscious- 
i? The same causes^— and especially the same habit of sinning — 
ch make us generally forget the number of our offences aner 
jT have been committed, mskke us often unconscious that we are 
ling even while we are in the very act. Suppose any man to 
e permitted himself to f aU into the habit of lying or of more 
cate prevarication, does not all observation prove that he will 
e after a while to He, so far as any moral consciousness of the 
is concerned, without being aware that he is committing sin? 
V often are we angry and vindictive, proud and unyielding, 
sh and exacting, wiuiout recogni2dng our transgression! So the 
logue might be carried through the whole cirde of what men 
Hire to call their little sins. But with God no sin is little. It 
violation of His law, and may lead to the ruin of a soul. It 
rmines our position with reeard to the law of God. Our uncon- 
isness, moreover, cannot avail us in this matter. It does not mskke 
ess guilty in the sight of God that we have brought ourselves to 
mit such sins thoughtlessly or without any distinct recognition, 
lus, both in the present and the past, are our sins numberless 
beyond all our powers of conception. They crowd, an innumer- 
host, though uie whole extent of our lives; and the vast 
bers that we can see are but the thin and scattered outskirts 
lat tremendous throng. 

I. The KNOWLEDQtE — t. e., THE ADEQUATE SENSE — OF CUB SiNS CAN 

r COMEFB02£ GoD. ** How many are mine iniquities and my 8in$ 9 
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Make me to know my transgression and my sin,** It is the Spirit of God 
that gives us this kaowledge. He first of all fills the soul with a vague 
desire for a something nobler and better than it already possesses. He 
causes conscience to do its painful work. Gradually, by uneasiness 
and fear, by strong yearnings for the favour and peace of Gtod, He 
leads the soul onward and upward until at length there breaks from the 
trembling lips the earnest inquiry, " What shall I do to be saved f " Then 
He draws aside the curtctin from the law, and enables the inquirer to 
see, not with the mere intellect, but with his very heart, the infinite 

Eerfection of that rule against which he has been sinning and by which 
e must be judged. The holiness of Gbd is made to bring into contrast 
his iniquity. The Spirit brings all this home to him. He causes him to 
look earnestly inwanl upon lumself . He places in his hand the torch of 
God's Word, " the entrance of which giveth light," and compels him to 
descend with it into all the deep and polluted hiding-places of his own 
soul. And then, while he trembles at the revelation of his guilt, He 
points him to a spectacle which, however it may prove his best and only 
comfort, cannot fail at the same time to impress him with the terrors of 
the law. The spectacle is the cross of Christ. He sees written in the 
blood of Jesus ihe exceeding sinfulness of sin. He sees the result and 
consequence of sin. He perceives the weight of wrath which his sins 
deserve. The Spirit brings home all this knowledG;e, in a living and 
effectual way, to his heart. Sin is no longer viewed as a mere abstrac- 
tion. It is felt to be a personal matter. He sees, he knows, he feels, 
his guilt now. It darkens the heavens above him and the earth beneath. 
Su(£ is the deep, all-absorbing sense of sin which the Spirit works in 
man — ^a sense of sin which would drive him mad, did not the same Spirit 
lead him out of this darkness into great and marvellous light. 

rV. ThI8 SPmiT CAN BE OBTAINED ALONE BY PitAYEB. ** L&rdy make 

me to know mine iniquities and my sin,** Yes, we must pray for this 
Spirit of knowledge to reveal to us our ^uilt. You think it stranse to 
pray for what is to cause so much uneasmess and pain. But would you 
hesitate to travel through a night of darkness and of storm, through 
weariness and through fear, along a road beside which no light glim- 
mered, over which no star shed its ray, but where dangers numberless 
were revealed by the angry lightning-flashes that, like hands of avenging 
angels, tore assunder the curtains of the night, and where all sounds 
were overpowered by the crashing of the thunders and the howling of 
the storm, — would you hesitate to travel along such a road when, mark 
you, you were assured beforehand of a safe and successful exit, and when 
that road would lead to the sweetest rest and dearest joys of which your 
heart could possibly conceive — ^to a home where a loving father waited 
to receive his son — ^to a land where no storm gathers and where no hope 
dies ? Then do not hesitate to make this prayer. Oh, the darkness that 
will gather around your soul shall give place to a day whose light shall 
be the Sun of Righteousness arising with healing in His wings. It shall 
lead you to that great and best of blessings, peace with yourself and 
peace with God, The more we see our own unwortiiiness, we more will 
we rest in Christ, and therefore the more will we possess peace on earth 
and the certainty of salvation hereafter. Let us each, ere we lie down 
to sleep to-night, make this confession: ** Lord^ how many are mine 
iniquities and my sins ! ** and let us each offer up this prayer: ** Lard^ 
mcUce me to know my transgression and my sin,** 

William Bxtddeb, D.D. 
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THE SMILINa FACE BEHIND THE FBOWNING PBOYIDENCB. 

All these things are against tne — Q-esbsib xlii. 36. 

Alas, poor Jacob ! He was indeed brought very low when he oonld speak 
thus ; and though we may not vindicate him for mtumnring, we mider- 
stand his state of heart too well to think of upbraiding him for thus giYing 
way to the bitterness of his grief. It is easy for those who tdke no 
thought of his affliction, or have known no serious sorrow, to speak 
loftily of his weakness, and utter biting things about his unbelief ; but 
when we remember how he was situated and what he had suffered, we 
shall admit that his emotion was natural. Blameworthy no doubt it 
was. But it is God's to measure the blame, while it is ours to sympathize 
with his sorrow, and to be instructed by his despair. His favourite son 
had been taken from him under such circumstances as left him in terrible 
uncertainty as to his fate. He had the apparent evidence, indeed, that 
an evil beast had devoured him ; and there was at the same time the 
knowledge that his other children, so far from sharing his sorrow, rejoiced 
in the absence of the envied son. Then there came a sore famine, which 
compelled him to send for supplies to Egypt, where Simeon had been 
detamed as a hostage for the appearance of Benjamin ; and now, when 
the pressure of scarcity was again felt, the necessiiy of letting his 
youngest son go, coupled with the possibility that he might never return, 
fairly overcame the patriarch, and he sobbed out in broken utterance 
these despairing words, ** Me ye have bereaved of my children; Joseph is 
noty Simeon is not, and ye vjill take Benja/min away ; all these things are 
against me." 

But natural as this outgush of f eelingwas, it was atheistic. He makes no 
mention of God in his exclamation. He speaks angrily to his sons, as if 
they had done it all. He has no reference here to Him who at Bethel 
had said to him : *' I am with thee, and will keep thee in all places whither 
thou goest, and vnll bring thee again into this land,** For the moment he 
had forgotten how the Lord had led him at first to Laban's house, and 
had given him prosperity during his twentv-one years' sojourn in 
Padan-aram : how He had cared for hiTn when he left nis father-in-law ; 
how He had mollified the rage of the offended Esau ; how He had 
blessed him at Peniel, by giving him rightfully as a suppliant the birth- 
right which he had formerly sought wrongfimy as a supplanter ; and 
how He had protected him at the time when the violence of some of his 
sons might have drawn upon him the vengeance of the Shechemites. 
Was it indeed so, that all these things had been against him ? For the 
moment, eclipsed, and his God was for the time forgotten. But so it is 
with men still. The mercies of a life-time are ignored in the bitterness 
of a single trial, and Gt>d, who has been our friend for years, is accounted 
OTir enemy, or we forget Him altogether, and throw the blame on some 
external cause. 2. It was quite untnie. These things were not against 
him. They were really woAdng for his after good. They were onward 
steps in that process by which he was to recover his long-lost son, and 
was to have conferred upon him those years of happiness which, as we read 
the story, we are apt to call the Sabbath of lus life, with its rest, its 
thankfulness, and its joy. 
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We all feel that there are tunes when we are prone to fall into this 
despair. We all acknowledge, too, that such a state of mind js sinful. 
Yet, perhaps, the very next affliction that comes upon us will draw from 
us thiis wailinff cry. Let us see, therefore, what considerations we may 
draw from this Book, or from our own experience, wherewith we may 
fortify ourselves for llie resistance of this temptation. 

I. We have unqualified assurance that God is the friend of 
His people ; and that He is directing and controlling all things 

for IJieir highest good. Why, then, should we ever fall into despair ? 
We can trust the word of a fellow-man, though that has often enough 
l>een falsified ; we can rely upon an arm of flesh, though we know that 
it is feeble and finite as our own ; why, then, do we not confide in God ? 
Is it because He is unseen, or because we do not understand His workings ? 
Kay, surely, for not seldom our trust reposes on men whom we have not 
seen, and frequently our faith in them remains even if we do not com- 
prehend their designs. Why, then, should we distrust the Lord ? Let 
us but hold fast the conviction that ** the Ood of Jacob is our rtfugt^^ and 
then it will be easy to sing all the rest of that spirit-stirring forty-sixth 
Psalm. 

II. We have the evidence of God's love to us in the death 

of His Son on our behalf* We may, therefore, rest satisfied that 
He will not harm us by any of the events of His providence. There are 
not TWO God's, one of providence, and one of grace. Jehovah is 
one, and after He has so wondrously manifested His regard for us in the 
death of His Son, we may have perfect confidence that it is in love that 
He visits us with trial. This is the very argument employed by St. Paul 
(Bom. viii. 32, 28). The same principle underlies E&s assertion to the 
Corinthians (1 Cor. iii. 21-23). The chemists of the middle ages had 
many a weary search after a fancied stone which would change everything 
that it touched into gold, but though in the course of their investigations 
they discovered many other things, they always failed to find that which 
they specially sought. Here, however, in the Cross of Christ, we have, 
AS regards the experiences of life, something corresponding to that which 
they were seeking as regards external objects, for no matter how sad, 
or painful, or mysterious a trial may be, if you touch it with the Cross of 
Christ it will forthwith stand revealed as one of the "oZZ ihirvgs " that are 
working together for our good. When we can take St. Paul's view of 
Calvary as the proof that ** Qod commendeth His love torvard tis, in that 
whUe we were sinners^ Christ died for usy*^ we shall not find it difficult to 
take his view of our trials (Bom. viii. 18 ; 2 Cor. iv. 17). 

III. We have the testimony of many of God's people to the 
fact that those things which were apparently hardest in their 
lots, were after all most blessed to them. It is easy to see how 

that was the case in the history of Jacob which has been before us. 
But it is equally conspicuous in the history of Abraham. You can see, 
too, how the trials of Moses were all for him ; and how when he came to 
the crowning work of his life, his character lifted into itself all those 
elements of power which came alike from his training in Egypt, his 
rejection of tiie Egyptian throne, and his long residence in the s^tude 
of Midian. And Cavid learned in his own suffering that which God's 
Spirit inspired him to teach in song to the children of men. The strimrs 
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himBolf was the harp, out of whioh by the strokes of His hand GKxi 
brought the musio ox the Psahns. In the same way, we have Paul 
writing to the Philippians, that the things whidi had happened unto 
him had fallen out '' unto the furtheramce of the Gospel " of Christ ; and 
cherishing the oonviotion that they should all ** turn to hie salvation,'* 
Peter, also, is speaking from his own experience when he writes thus to 
his friends ( 1 Pet. i. 6, 7). But it has beien the same with all Ghod's saints. 
The head- waters which have fed the main tributaries to their character, 
have been away up in some lonely tarn of trial among the inountains, 
where their souls were sore pressed by the affliction that came upon them. 
Out of every Peniel comes a spring, whose refreshing streams follow us 
through all our after lives. He has not gone far in Christian experience 
who has not discovered that, and when it is discovered by us the recollec- 
tion of it tends to keep us from crying in any oiromnstances whatever, 
^*AU these things are aaainst me" For the character is the man, and 
whatever strengthens mat, adds to his happiness, his resources, and his 
efficiency. It was the knowledge of this that made Luther include trial 
in the list of his most valualue instructors; and many of the most 
honoured servants of GK)d have been educated for their work by suffering. 
Courage, then, my brother ; by and by, you will discover that the severe 
ordeal through which GK)d is making you to i>ass, has wrought out only 
your lasting good. 

IV. Ton may find from, jour own past experience that 
yonr trials will end in yonr spiritoal profit. You are different 

from any disciples of Jesus whom I have ever known, if you be not 
ready to say that the ^;reatest starts your spiritual growth has t^en have 
been occasioned by trial. In the early spring-time, after the seed has 
been put into the eround, and has begun to sprout out of the earth, 
there come those cdoudy, dose, damp, steamv-days, which we all know 
so well and dislike so much. The son is rarely visible ; the heat is more 
oppressive and relaxing than in the dog-days ; and everybody is un- 
comfortable. We woiila rather have a pelting rain for a few hours and 
be done with it, or we would infinitely prerar the cloudless sky and 
blazing sun of midsummer. Yes, but then these are the *' fine growing 
days " which the farmer loves, when thiuffs seem to be shooting up from 
the earth with such rapidity that you aJunost think you can see them 
movine. So, the *' fine growing days " of the soul are not its most 
agreeable ones. They are the dose, damp, depressing ones, in which, as 
with Paul and his fellow-passengers in the storm, no sun appears by day, 
and no star visible by night. Or, to illustrate it yet in anotiier way : 
There is a shuddering dread comes over one as he sees the lightning leap 
from the doud, and li^ht up the midnight gloom with its glare ; out if 
the flash reveal to us Siat we are standing on the edge of a predpice 
over which we are in danger of falling, we will wdcome it in spite of 
our alarm, and thank God for the providence that sent it just then. 
Now, it is so sometimes that trial has come to us, and we have forgotten 
the forked fury of the flaming thunderbolt in our gratitude for the 
warning which it gave so timely. Who has not known of such times in 
his history ? and with such experiences behind us, how can we 
permit ourselves to say of any circumstances, however untoward they 
may seem, *' All these things are against usV* 

Take to yoursdves the support which these considerations are fitted to 
supply. If I have spoken truly, then, 1. No matter what your trials 
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may be, you vnay he ai peace. You are in Gkxl's hands. Where could you 
be better ? Where would you be rather ? 

2. You may see new reason for patience. ** Judge nothing before the 
time." Let Gt>d finish His work, and when you can look back 'upon 
the beginning from the end, you will not need any one to vindicate His 
ways to you. 

3. Toumay surely stay yourselves hy earnest prayer, " Is any among you 
afflicted? let him pray." You have to deal with no blind, remorseless 
law, but with a loving Father. It is here that the faith of the Christian 
proves its superiority to the creed of the materialist. The latter is 
fatalism, and sees no personal Deity. Prayer, therefore, is to its votaries 
as absurd as it would be for a man who has fallen overboard from a 
steamer to call upon the paddle-wheel to cease its revolutions. It seems 
nothing but an insensate and unintelligent machine. But the Christian 
sees a personal God, and has to do with a Father who is at the same time 
the Ruler of the Universe, and prayer to Him is as rational and as 
efficacious as the cry of the same man overboard would be to the captain 
of the vessel, who can and will alter the course of the ship, so that the 
unfortunate one may not be injured, or stop its engines so that he may 
be picked up and saved. Jesus Christ hatn led us to the FalJier. He 
haul taught us the realness and the personality of God; He hath, 
moreover, revealed Him to us as cub Father. Cling, then, to the 
Father, whatever be your circumstances. He will hear your cry ; and 
•either the affliction wiB. be removed or you will be sustained to bear it. 
Then, when you have passed from earth into the presence of the Eternal 
Himself, and in the light of His throne can take a retrospect of your 
life below, you will be constrained to say, not with the assurance of faith, 
AS now, but with that of sight and sense, ^^ None of these things were 
against me. I know that all things have wrought together for my 
good." 

W. M. Tayxob, D.D. 
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THE GOD OF MOSES. 

ExoDTTB iii. 1-14. 

There is a very common impression that the God of the Old Testament, 
and especially the God of Moses, is a hard, severe, and cruel Deity. If 
this were true, we should be compelled to believe either that Moses did 
not know the true character of God, or else that Jesus of Nazareth did 
not. We may indeed well believe that Moses less clearly apprehended 
the true nature of Gt>d than did the only-begotten Son of the Father ; 
we may well believe, too, that it pleased God to make a partial revelation 
of Himself in the childhood of the race, and a fuller disclosure of 
Himself when the fulness of time had come ; that in the childhood of 
the race only a partial comprehension of His nature was in any wise 
possible ; only a partial revelation of His nature therefore was possible. 
In other words, we may believe that there is a development in revelation, 
but not that there are inconsistent and incongruous disclosures, or that 
God is represented in one book as remorseless and unsympathetic, in the 
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draw aride my vefl P " ]£ AthZ fc^*^"' ','5^° ^ ^ that fSl 
CM^" That God ia veaedjX^e^^LwT '^**' ,1^° ""^ «^^ 
beea the conception of ^^^tnj^^^ *^4 unknowable, this has 
WK»„.„_ tothatof ffi^P^^y^"JL^e time of Egypi^ 

•nri+l, XI ^S^.f"™>»«f known : Wlio Anrr.^ i 


teaching down 


^ws ^de the-^^a- who'SfcS i?^ ^ o^M^is^^X 
and coinmunes with them. WhrtwS^ ^*''^' ^^« ^O"**" ™to men 
I do qot stop here to argue • bntit^.^j^x*.^"^ <»" ^'^ conception, 

ti^tthe God whom we see darUv if^T* ' *»»« <»dy di^fewnoe being 
If*^:? *^ ye* more darklv^vli? ? 8™"' e^e* ™ the New Testa- 
2. This God is one X^ no^i^^^*? ^'^e"' "^ *"»« Old. 
as people. Thongh <iro^ fot^ft^* **' ^^ ^'^ '^^ sufferings of 
«f the Wens anTth^X»J^,^dred years He seems to be obu4,us 
«ies and tears came up to^ m?^^ ^' ^?^' *^e^ P^y^" ^^ 
«wui« up for them a SdivWand^'^ r '^"'^'^ ^* «> 1°^ »«*<»e 
Why for so many centuries HeZ..fSl. ^«l»':««ttce « indeed a mystery, 
human race a iSeUyeVe^lST JdST ^^ ^''^ ^"^'^ «P *<»• S« 
7^ytte world should havTwiSt^r^** " f^^^^ " myrte.^^. And 
for ttat DiTine DeUverer to^Ti^** T^^ ^""^ "^^ -^eary .inturies 
wh,^St.^aul and ^^^^^^^' ^^""t^ the deH^ranoe for 
a mystery. I geek notSS^ °?^ '^ J*^ «^ «««. " "^o !«» 
It IS enough to note thi^tte^^r^"^ *° '^^^^ ^^* <^ »^ ^dden. 
"fie in this: that Hetn^. v "* ^°^ and the God of St. Paul are 
diildren; that He is nT^ajS^^' watches, the tribuUtion of His 
from the chase, or to be Z^^T^ or sleeping, to be caUed back 
knows, and who wiU saw. ^***'*^' **"* * Father who perceives, who 

and to te^tS^SToiTof S« ?"T ^ t^ir ^"^ *«"° itsbondage, 
a l««e ; aSnd fLo^Z^ ^ JT* "' ^"^^ unto a good landTaSS 
themasinthehoUowrf^t^^**- Why &e who ooW haye lifted 
aet them down in Cm^nTl n " "^'^ ^ intervening wilderness, and 
It, I cam understand^i^u ^?'*"''^ nation, shoi3d not have done 
full-fledged hfrdbv m. *^® "* ^J^ ^^y He who could call forth the 

word, iSvesXy ffij^' "f ?* "'^^ '*>'^ *»»« <*«*«^e light W 
I^JceMes ; as mS mT ^^JP^^*" maturity and its power bVits slow 
eJ^y. U ^^iJoCiSS^ ^^^y- ^^-^I'.^tteen^centuri^ 
l»as been leading O^^doT^?^ T "'»*»»:y,««»*une8 yet to come. He 
P?«rtition imd^iS^^™. *^'«^ a, lyildemess of ignorance, sa- 
kimrdom Tf iT^ ?*,™*<* ^^ pronuaed land of a future mi]]«^n>.i 
Tes^^tc^.^^i^to-ote the .fe«t that tte G^dofttTwd 
power to bri^aW^ * dearer m«uf«,toti<m of His «ace and 
chosen raceV^fed^^^^T??"^ ™to * frander Canaan anfi gns^ 

of Moses aidTjZi f/Z^i?*^?^ *"^ *" P«'P»«- The GtSbS 
4 Tn n^- ^"^ " * "od at debveranoe. "t**!!. 

inrf^^te^«*"'*,?^.^^«'»^ ^^^ «»»<»<««• human and inmerfc^ 
C^^ j^ '!?»"*■«* '«'»«1 free nor lead Israel ioto^^!?^ 
i^^^h fe^ **« °' larael'. own nnmber. "/^^f^^Kfe 
»«o /-AorooA. tA«< fAou ^y«rf bring foHh myptcpU; . . . iS !*f **«* 
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I will he with tJiee,** Turn over to the New Testament, and compare with 
this first word of Jehovah to Moses the last words of Jesus to Bjs 
apostles, ** As my FcUJier hath sent me into the world j even so send I you into 
the world* . . . And lo ! I a/m with you cUway, even unto the end of the 
world,*^ Through the whole ministry of trulli, and grace, and love, 
from the day when God ordained Moses at the burning bush, He has 
wrought for men through men ; and strange often has been the educa- 
tion by which He has fitted His co-workers. But not more strange was 
the sending of Moses into the forty years of exile in Midian, as a 
preparation for the life of a great statesman, than the sending of St. 
Paul to learn Pharisaic legalism and ritualism at the feet of Gamaliel, 
as a preparation for preaching the liberty of the gospel. In the fact 
that Gt>d works through men, and in the methods by which He prepares 
men for their work, iSie God of Moses is not imlike the God of Jesus 
and of St. Paul. ^ 

5. The very name by which Gk)d at once reveals and conceals Himself 
suggests the similitude between the Old Testament and the New 
Testament revelations. '* Who art Thou,*^ says Moses, " and what is Thy 
name ? *' Perhaps his own curiosity was aroused, and he would search 
more deeply into the secrets of the divine nature ; perhaps he would 
prex>are hunself to meet that skepticism which he foresaw would greet 
him on every side from the Hebrew people, when he came to them and 
announced lus commission. To this curious and ques tioning spirit, God 
vouches no other response than simplv ** I AM THAT I AM." Moses 
no more than Job can by searching find out Gt>d. When in His last 
conference with the disciples Christ pointed to Himself as the way to the 
Father, and Philip proffered a question like that of Moses at the burning 
bush, *' Shaw us the Father y and it sufficeth us,** Christ's answer was in 
spirit not unlike Jehovah's : ** Have faith in me, thai I am in the Father 
and the Father in me, or else have faith in tne through the works J*^ "I 
AM," says Jehovah to Moses ; '* you must trust me and walk by faith 
in my assurance, and not in an intellectual comprehension of my 
character and my purposes." **I AM," says Christ to Philip; "you 
must trust in me, and walk by your faith in me : not by an understand- 
ing of what the Father is who hath sent me, or a comprehension of what 
the Father purposes to accomplish in and by you.^' In a sense the 
Egyptian inscription, the Athenian altar, and Herbert Spencer's defini- 
tion are true ; Gk)d is The Unknown and Unknowable. The intellect tries 
in vain to draw aside the veil ; but love and svmpathy pass behind it. 
Philosophy in vain endeavours to analyse and interro-et mother-love ; 
but the cUld in simplicity and faith reposes on it. The God of Moses 
and the Gt>d of the twelve disciples are alike in this — ^that they are the 
incomprehensible '* I AM; " to be loved, trusted, obeyed, rested on, but 
never to be measured, fathomed and understood. 

Sometimes from my hill-side home among the Highlands of the 
Hudson I see, fifty miles away, obscured by haze and overhanging 
clouds, and partially veiled, perhaps, in mist or rain, the distant outline 
of the Catsldll ran^e ; and then the veil is drawn aside, the turbaned 
mist is lifted off uieir foreheads, and that which before was dim and 
indistinct stands out against the dark background of skjr in clear, 
intelligible outline, yet leaving all the dress of gray rook and green tree 
and foaming cataract, and dark gloom, and fiitting sunshine breaking 
through the trees, to the imagination ; for at best it is only an outline 
I can see. So in the Old Testament I look upon the outline of my God 
veiled in doud ; in the New Testament the doud is lifted, the mist is 
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deared away, and through an atmosphere like that of the most perfect 
October day I look on the same outlme, distinct and beautiful against 
a beavenly background : and still it is but an outline that I see of the 
mystery and majesty of the nature I shall never know, never be able 
«ven to explore, until I stand in His presence and am invited to know 
Him even as I am known. 

Lyhan Abbott, D.D. 


THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS/ 
St. ILltthew iv. 1-11. 

HAYiNa given such explanations as may be necessary and possible, 
proceed to enforce the following lessons : — 

I. — The sons of God a/re not exempted from temptation (verse 1). Many 
new converts cjierish false en)ectations concerning the peace whidbi 
in the Word of God is promised them. Through Christ they attain to 
peace witb God (Bom. v. 1) ; and this leads to peace of conscience 
(Bom. XV. 13 ; John, xiv. 27). This two-fold peace leads also to peace 
with man ; all angry and vengeful feelings are put away, and the loudly 
disposition acquired and manifested by the true Christian tends to 
produce in others good- will toward him ; and God Hjmself operates on 
the minds of men to bring about the same result (Prov. xvi. 7). This 
three-fold peace is the Christian's portion. But he must rememoer that 
peace with GK)d means war with the devil. The instant we go over to 
tbe side of Gbd, Satan becomes openly, as he has always been secretiy, 
our enemy, and assails us in various ways. Our privilege is not to be 
exempt from temptation ; Jesus was not exempt from it, and we must 
not expect to be ; but in being endued with strength to resist it. 

n. — Temptation is not the same thing as sin. To be tempted may 
cause us much pain and sorrow, but it is no sin. Forgetfulness of this 
simple fact is a cause of much needless distress of mind to many of Gt)d's 
children. Jesus was tempted, yet was sinless. Instead of proving that 
we are sinners, temptation may and should brine out more conspicuously 
into view the grace wherewith Gk>d has endowed us. This e.g., was tiie 
result of the temptation of the three Hebrew youths to worship the 
king's image (Dan. iii.). Sin begins only when we begin to yield to the 
temptation. 

III. — Temptations are divinely ordered, both as to time and measure. 
Satan is allowed to assail the children of Gbd only when and as Gk)d 
pleases (verse 1 ; Job i. 12, ii. 6). At times God leads them into 
temptation, i.e., into circimistances where Satan seems to have a special 
advantage in assailing them, and where he is permitted to assail tiiem. 
This is no injury to them, but tends to develop their spiritual graces. 
It is no hurt to an oak sapling to leave it exposed to the storms of 
winter ; it would be no kindness to it to build around it a conservatory. 
But they are not, tiierefore, to go into temptation. They are not to 
seek it ; they will have enough of GK)d's sending. And not seeking it, 
when it comes upon them they will have the consolation of knowing 
that it really is not beyond their power to resist it (1 Cor. x. 13). 

rV. — After a season of especial grace, we may expect a season of especial 
trial. Do not fail to notice the force of the word then in verse 1. This 
reminds us that the temptation immediately succeeded the baptism of 

^ See alflo pp. 44-46. 
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Jesus and the desoent upon Him of the Holr Spirit. Kot until He ira» 
thus fully equipped for the oonfliot was He led forth into it, but immedi* 
atelr after it came upon Him. Thus has it been with the children of 
Ck)d in all generations. Therefore, after a season of special spiritual 
blessedness, be specially on yoUr guard. It is not the vessel in oaUast^ 
but the vessel richly laden zn&t is in danger from pirates. 

v. — Satan adapts hi» temptationa to our character and circumatances. 
He suits his bait to the fish. We see this in the case of Jesus : He was> 
hunKTv, and Satan tempted Him by the thought of bread ; He trusted 
in Gk»a, and Satan tempted Him to an exaggerated and unscriptund 
trust ; He knew that He was destined to be King of kings and Lord 
of lords, and Satan tempted Him to attain to power by easier means 
than Gk)d had appointed. According to our needs and tendencies will 
be the character of Satan's assaults upon us ; and hence our watchfulnesa 
must be intelligent and comprehensiye. 

VI. — The holiest things may he perverted hy ScUa/n into instruments of 
teTnptation, What could be holier than the relation of Jesus to Qod P 
Yet Satan turned even that into a weapon of assault Tyerse 3)» 
What could be more beautiful than the reverence of Jesus lor Q-od's 
Word P (verse 4). Yet even that, also, Satan used in the endeavour to 
overthrow Him (verse 6). Let us not place an unwise reliance upon 
sacred things ; in them there is no security ; our only security is in the 
constant teaching and help of the Holy Spirit, who alone can 
impart to us the superhuman wisdom which is necessary to enable us to 
detect and escape from the wiles of the devil. 

VII. — Though temptations are varied in form, they are few in kind^ 
Jesus was tempted to three things — ^to*distrust (verse S) ; to presumption 
Averse* 6); to apostasy (verse 9). '^Then the deyil leaveth ]ffim,'' 
oecause he really had ezhaustea all his means of assault. Every 
temptation by wluch any man has been assaulted really admits of assign- 
ment to one of these classes ; and the difficulties of a holy life will be- 
greatly simplified and lessened if we learn these three simple lessons — ^ta 
trust m Gh>d at all times, believing that He will in His own way and 
time provide for the supply of all our real necessities ; to expect ana seek 
God's help only in the ways in which He has promised to give it ; and 
never to honour any person or thing more than Him. 

Vm. — ^Bemember, again, that victory itself may expose us to assatdt^ 
Satan is a persevering, as well as a remorseless enemy. We must not 
think we are rid of him when we have beaten him off. He is skilful aa 
well as persevering ; like all great generals, he knows how apt men ar& 
to be careless where and when they think they are strong, and that such 
carelessness is ruin. We see all tikis illustrated here : Jesus triumphed 
by keeping fast to His duty as the Son of Q-od (verses 3 and 4)« and then 
Satan tempted Him to show His trust in HIb Heavenly Father in an 
unwarrantiskble manner (verses 5 and 6). Therefore, after any great 
spiritual victory let us watch with even greater vigilance than before 
Not imtil the battle of life is over can we afford to imbuckle our armour 
and cease to watch and pray. 

IX. — In the Word of God we have a sufficient armoury of defence* 
There Jesus found all He needed in these three spiritual conflicts (versea 
4, 7, 10^. He did not fall back upon the resources of human philosophy ; 
the Bible was His sole and His sufficient armoury. Nowhere else can 
we find the weapon we need. But we must not be content to think we 
have in the Bible all we need ; we must thoroughly familiarise ourselves 
with what is there, otherwise, with the means of defence within our 
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reach, we may be overthrown. It is manifest that Jesus had been a 
diligent student of Scripture, for the iostant the temptation came He 
had the answer ready. In this, as in all things, let us make Hiin our 
model. 

X. — In the stress and agpny of the conflict, when we are temnted to viM 
hy the fear thact resistance is hopeless^ let us remind owrssives thai God has 
promised grace to swpport us in the struggle, and a glorious reward when the 
victory is won. We are not fighting for sometibdng scarcely worth 
fightm^ for. When the fight is over, angels will wiin^gf.^ to us, and 
God Hmiself will crown us with ererlastii^p honour. 

# « ♦ 


THE ANNUNCIATION OP THE VIRGIN 

MARY. 


THE SONG OF MART. 

St. Lttze i. 46-56. 

Six months after the promise of a son that gladdened the hearts of 
Zacharias and Elizabeth, an angelic messenger was sent to Ghdilee to the 
city of Nazareth, where dwelt a young Jewish maiden called Mary, be- 
trothed to a man named Joseph, a req>ectable Hebrew mechanic, who 
lived in that city. This humble Jewidi girl, about whose family, pedi- 

re, x)er8onal appearance and general history so little is told us, was to 
the most illustrious of all human beings. Her name was to be j^ro- 
claimed in all ages and in every land as the earthlv mother of the Saviour 
of the world. And for nearly 2,000 years she has been the object of 
reverence, admiration and affection the world over. Her history and 
chcuncter have beeu celebrated in the finest strains of f>oetry and elo- 
quence, art has dedicated to her its noblest efforts, superstition has offered 
to her its profoundest worship, miraculous powers have been claimed for 
her in every age. Holy Writ has styled her ''Blessed among women,'' 
and no name but that of Gh>d HimseU has been so illustrious in the earth 
as the name of Mary of Nazareth, the virgin mother of our Lord. 

Yet very little is told us of her history, not a word of her appearance, 
scarcely more of her character. A vast edifice of superstition, a vast pile 
of legendary lore and vain tradition, has been reused in her memory. 
She has been represented as of matchless, super-angelic beauty, divine 
loveliness of character, and of power and influence almost infiboite. Just 
where to place her, and how to estimate her real position and the nature 
of her dauns on the regards of men, is perhaps not altogether an easy 
task. We can but regard her as a pure and lovely maiden of the royal 
blood of Israel, selected by Gbd to be the human mother of our Lord, 
and though of the fiJlen race of Adam, and raised to no superior exalta* 
tion or sanctity of nature above her earthly fellows, furnished by divine 
grace and the influences of the Holy Spirit for the part which she was to 
act in Qod's great plcm for the redemption of the world by His own dear 
Son. More fiian this we are not warranted in claiming for her ; less than 
this would not give her her true place in sacred history. 

M 2 
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The communication made by the angel to the yirgin was doubtless 
most unexpected and extraordinazy, and we are not surprised that it was 
rec^ved with some agitation, and with some doubt as to its real and com- 
plete significance. But she was a maiden of simple faith in Israel's Gt>d, 
well trained in the history of Gbd's covenant with her people and of the 
promises of the MessisJi's advent and work, and so on the repetition by 
the angel of his statement, with some further particulars, she said, with 
a sweet and simple faith, *' Behold the handmaid of the Lord : be it unto 
me according to thy word." 

Afterwards Mary went into the hill country of Judea, on a visit to the 
house of Zacharias, and had the interview with Elizabeth which was the 
occasion of her famous song. Elizabeth's reception of her young kins- 
woman was very striking. She calls her '* Blessed among women," and 
the "Mother of my Lord." This salutation evoked in the Virgin the 
spirit of sacred poetry, and she brake forth into the ** The Magnificat." 

This song of Mary is called the ** Magnificat " from the word with 
which it commences in the Latin version. It is a glorious ode, not un- 
like the song of Hannah (1 Sam. ii. 1-10), full of intense religious fervour, 
and shov^g the exalted type of Mary's piety. It is pervaded by the 
spirit of lofty and grateful praise ; uiows an impassioned and exalted 
appreciation of the perfections of God, and especially of His dealings with 
herself, and is full of utterances of faith in the coming and glorious work 
of the promised MessisJi and the great Bedemption. It has been called 
the '' swan song," of the Holy Virgin, for as it is the first, so, as far as 
we have any record, it is the last poetic utterance of her pure and noble 
floul. 

PRACnCAIi STJGGESTIONS. 

1. Special tokens of Gbd's favour demand grateful praises. 

The communication made by the angel to Mary would have been con- 
sidered by any Jewish maiden the highest mark of the divine favour. 
To be the mother of the Messiah was the noblest distinction coveted by 
the daughters of Israel. And now that this announcement was so sud- 
denly made to Mary, she was overwhelmed with wonder, love, and grati- 
tude. At first be'^dered by the angel's words, she knows not what to 
say, but her pious faith rallies to receive what she cannot comprehend, 
and she feels that she has nothing to do but pour out her soul in praise. 
And so she lifts up her sweet voice in this noble hymn, and the after ages 
have prolonged the strain. 

We never can deserve Gtod's special favour, we never can appreciate it, 
we never can make any adequate return for it, but we can always praise 
and magnify Him for it. 

2. It is natural and proper for Christian friends to speak to each 
other about the great goodness of God. When the psalmist received 
special tokens of God's favour, he called his friends to sympathize 
with him in his mercies (Ps. Ixvi. 16). So Mary naturally wished her 
pious kinswoman Elizabeth to know what God had done for her. And 
the elder woman mingled her rejoicings with hers in a most eloquent and 
beautiful outburst of exalted feding. And these two holy women had 
a very grand time together up in Sie "hill country," singing in their 
sweet music the wonderful doings of God to tiiem. Few lives are so 
barren that they do not furnish occasions of grateful conference with 
Christian friends. "They that feared the Lord spake often one to 
another." If we spoke to each otiier more of God's wonderful mercies 
to us, we should have more to speak of. 

3. Mary needed and rejoiced in " God her Saviour.' 
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Honoured as the virgin was, she, like all of us, was a sinner of a sin- 
fill race. Beautiful as was her character and lovely as were her traits, 
by the grace of Gbd she was what she was ! And she felt and 
acknowledged this. It is plainly expressed in her song : 

'' My soul doth magnify the Lord, 
And my spirit hath rejoiced in God, my Saviour." 

** It would be difficult to find a more complete answer to the Bomish 
doctrine respecting her, and especially the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, than her language in this hymn." iRvh,) 

4. In our zeal against the superstition and idolatry of the Bomish 
Church, we ought not to forget tbat Mary has received from the Holy 
Spirit Himself the high title of '* Blessed among women." Certainly 
no created being ever had such honour as had this young Hebrew maiden. 
Certainly no one ever sustained such an intimate relation to our Lord, or 
had more to do with shaping and guiding His earthly character. Certainly 
no one of His earthly friends imderstood Him better, or attained to a finer 
likeness and assimilation to Him. But we still believe that a day is com- 
ing when, next to Christ Himself, the glorified saint whom all the 
redeemed will be most glad to see in the Fa&er's House, will be His virgin 
mother,/' the woman by whom, under God's quickening shadow, Christ, 
the Eternal Son of God, obtained His life-connection with the race and 
His birth into practicalbrotherhood with it. " And He who bent from His 
bloody cross to commend her in her lone hour of agony to the beloved 
disciple, owning her never in any sense as the mother of God, has yet a 
mother-sense in Him that will be an everlasting sentiment which, apart 
from all idolatrous honours paid to her by men, wfll clothe her with such 
honours really divine as fitly crown the part she bore in His wonderful 
story. E. P. BoGBBS, D.D. 


8ECX>ND OUTLINE. 

The sacred volume contains accounts of three remarkable women whose 
lips broke forth into a song of pious exultation and profound gratitude. 
Miriam, the prophetess, cSebrates with jo3rful timbrel and dance the 
destruction of the Egyptianhorse and rider, who were pursuing through the 
sea her brother Moses and his people (Ex. xv. 20). Hannah utters praises 
of singular beauty and rapture, while presenting little Samuel to the 
priest, in recognition of the Divine goodness in having given her a son, 
whom she can lend, as long as he liveth, imto the Lord (1. Sam. ii. I). 
And Mary, mindful of the honours and benedictions with which she is 
about to be crowned as the mother of the Messiah, the Saviour of the 
world, lifts up an anthem of glory to God, the most devout and touching 
that has ever fallen from the numan tongue. It has been called a three- 
fold expression of mercy : as revealed first to herself ; secondly, to others 
in general ; and thirdly, to believers in particular. 

I. THIS INCOMFABABLE SONG EMBODIES MaBY'S SENSE OF THE DIVINB 
MEBCY SHOWN TO HEB PEB80NALLY. 

Mercy means the free exhibition of goodness and grace to the un- 
deserving. And Mary had reason to feel that the display of goodness 
and grace to her was nothing less than marvellous. The Angel Gabriel 
had appeared from heaven to promise her a child, whose name, *' Jesus " 
(Heb. *' Joshua"), Saviour, should indicate His character and office. Nor 
was this all ; her holy child was to be called the Son of the Highest ; He 
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to asoend the throne of David, and to build up a kingdom of which 
there should be no end. The lustre of His eternal fame and regeneratiye 
work would be so reflected back upon her, that the anfi;el was impelled 
to cry out in anticipation of it : ** Hail, thou that art hignlv favoured, the 
Lord is with thee : blessed art thou among women !" And Elizabeth, 
still later, and under other circumstances, was constrained by the spirit 
of prophecy to echo the angelic benediction in a loud voice and in ezfustLy 
the same words, ** Blessed art thou amon^ women." No wonder, then, 
that Mary replied, "My soul doth magmfy" — t.e., extol, praise — 'Hhe 
Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God mv Saviour.'^ She could 
address the great God not only as her Creator, but as her personal and 
all-graoious Bedeemer; and doubtless she saw, too, that God would 
manifest Himself as Bedeemer in her own Son, Jesus — ^the Messiah. The 
elements of her supreme joy were three : 

1. This matchless mercy had fallen upon her in her low estate. Of 
humble rank, obscure and poor, she was not dreaming of exaltation, 
when suddenly the wonderful revelation came of her election by God's 
distinguishing grace to the highest position any mother ever attained ; at 
the same time the door of sSL the future was opened to her prophetic 
glance, and she heard countless millions during the aees pronouncing her 
** blessed," t.«., happy, highly favoured and honoured. What a contrast 
in the human estimation of Mary, in her entire range of life and associa- 
tions, before and c^fter the Annunciation ! 

2. This mercy had sprunfi^ from Him ' * that is Mighty." She recognized 
in it the presence of an inscrutable Power that could contravene all 
natural laws in the provision of a Saviour — a Power that should transform 
her lowly babe into the Omnipotent King of heaven and earth. " Great 
things " had already been done for her, and greater still were to follow. 

3. The source of this mercy was *' holy." This attribute of God is so 
characteristic of His nature, so much a part of His very essence, that it is 
nearly always included in any Scriptural reference to Him. " His name," 
another word for '* His being," is holy. God is said to sit upon the throne 
of His holiness (Ps. xlvii. 8). And the seraphim before His throne cry out 
"Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts" (Isa. vi. 3). Holiness and 
justice are the foundation stones of the edifice of Bedemption ; and hence 
the propriety of Mary's recognition of them in the very promise of a 
Bedeemer. No taint of sin, injustice or impurity should ever attadi 
itself to His immaculate career. 

II. THE SOKO BEHEABSES THE DIVINE MERCY TO 0THEB8 Df OENEBAL. 

1. Mary declares it to be a general law that God's mercy is shown to 
them that fear Him. The fear here spoken of is not seryile and legal 
terror, such as a cruelly treated subject may feel toward a tyrannical 
master, or a sinner may feel who runs from a threatened calamity, but 
filial and loving reverence. It is a just dread of displeasing so land a 
benefactor and true a friend. Ample blessings wOl descend not only upon 
all who exercise such fear, but upon their children from generation to 
generation. The inheritance that springs from pious parentage is 
precious (Ex. xx. 6). 

2. Mary advances from her own particular case to the general law that 
God often shows His arm, i.e., mighty power, in scattering the proud. 
The plans and the armies of princes come to naught. They may take 
counsel against the Lord, but He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh. 
Tlie Lord shall have them in derision (Ps. ii. 4^. He loves to prove &b 
andepondenoe of human agency by using the things that are despised and 
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iMMe; yea, tbe tihinffB thatare not, to bzing to naught the things that are 

il Cor. L 28). And Mary probably remembered Saul overthrown, and 
)avid going from the sheepfold to the crown, as she added, '' He hath 
put down the mighty from their seats, and exalted them of low degree." 
Her own Son was destined to rise fropi the carpenter's bench to the 
dominion of the universe. The hungry that feel their need and depend- 
ence, and that ask for supplies, GK)d fills with good things. Daily bread 
not only, but pardon, peace, endless blessedness are theirs, yea, all things, 
for they are Christ's and Christ is Gbd's. The rich, on the other hand, 
puffed up with a sense of their own importance, insatiable in their desires, 
and defiant of others, are often sent empty away. Fire, flood, financial 
and unforeseen reverses rob them of zaeir property, and when that is 
gone they are *' empty " enough. 

m. THE SONG ponrrs our Qod's special heboy to his psopia. 

He had given the promise to Abraham, that in his seed all the families 
of the earth should be blessed {Oeai* zzii. 16). And now this ancient 
promise was about to be fulfilled in the person and work of Jesus. Grace 
and salvation were now to come as the chief and consummation of all 
giffcs. And yet in remembrance of His mercy, t.e., of His adoption of 
Israel as His own children. He had conferred all other benefits as well. 
" For thou, Israel, art My servant, Jacob whom I have chosen, the seed 
of Abraham, My friend," is the peculiar benediction which God had 
uttered by Isaiah (zli. 8), and which included all oilers of every descrip- 
tion. 

Lessons : 1. The Christian has, of all people, the best right to rejoice, 
like Mary, he recognizes the Lord as the fountain of all good. *\ Bejoice 
in the Lord alway, and again I say, rejoice," says Paul U^hil. iv. 4). 

2. €k>d is no respecter of persons (Bom. ii. 11). The possessor of 
wealth, or station, or worldly power, or eloquence, is nothmg to Him. 
He can use the foolish to confound the wise, and the weak to overthrow 
the strong. The fishermen of Gblilee became the teachers of the world, 
and the despised Nazarene its Saviour. 

3. While Mary deserves to be counted blessed among women, and 
while her name is to be mentioned with reverent honour, there is not the 
slightest intimation that she is to be enthroned as an object of worship 
and prayer. ''Abraham was blessed," says Barnes, ** in being the father 
of the faithful ; Paul in being the apostle to the Gentiles ; and Peter in 
first preaching the Gospel to them ; but who would think of worshipping 
or praying to Abraham, Paul or Peter ? " Mariolatry is idolatry. 

4. Mercy, while highly exalted in the Bible, is not severed from holiness 
and justice. In the midst of Mary's outburst of praise over the Divine 
goodness, occurs the remembrance that God's '* name is holy." It is too 
sacred to be profaned, just as His nature is too just to aUow sin to go 
unpunished. 

5. The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, as it is also the 
source of true happiness. 

6. Mary is the type of the Christian, in extending her thoughts to the 
blessings of others. She glories even more in their liappiness than in her 
own. 

'7. It is better to be financially poor and spiritually rich, than to own 
the globe and go from God's final tribunal empty away. 

8. While it ought to be our unspeakable good fortune to have had 
pious -ancestors, let us not make it our ruin by relying on ihem for 
salvation. T. S. Doolittle, D.D« 
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THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 

BY THB BIGHT BEV. THE BISHOP OF BOOHESTER. 

{Pteached before t?ie University of Oxford.) 

And they said amwig themselves^ Who shall roll t4s away the stone from the door of 
the sepulchre ? And when they looked^ they saw that the stone was rolled away. — 
St. Mabe xyi. 3, 4. 

If Christ is raised, then all the other supernatural elements in our faith 
are covered and crowned by this one ; for it is a fooHsh pedantry to* 
accept the greater, and to deny the less. If Christ be not raised, then 
the noblest ideal we have ever known, or can know, melts into a gloomy 
mirage ; and though for Reason the difficulties that surround the hypo- 
thesis of Jesus moiddering in His tomb are perhaps even more serious 
than those which declare Him to be risen, a still dead Jesus means that 
our nature is a riddle, our hope a despair, and our future an abyss. 

My point now is that the facts of our religion — ^which if supernatural 
is historical — ^are, when rightly appreciated, so many moral forces for 
the soul, incorporating ideas which give courage and gladness, and con- 
taining principles which are at the root of conduct and life. Pre-eminent 
among them all is the event of the resurrection, and faith in this event 
is the one and only force that adequately enables us to roll away the 
stones that we encounter in the struggles of life ; what St. Paul calls 
the '* power of the resurrection " is for all of us the mighty secret of a 
steady triimiph over temptation, difficulty, and sorrow. 

I. The Resubbection is a poweb to heal conscience. 

No system of thought that does not admit the fact of sin, or attempt 
to explain its meaning, or assist us in becoming delivered from its 
dominion, can hope to satisfy the needs of mankind. It is a very 
shallow philosophy that either blinks the fact of conscience, or flip- 
pantly denies its immense influence on life. Conscience has been not 
inaptly described as the meeting-place between God and soul ; and in 
whatever language we define sin, it is the same in its essence and in its 
results — man's missing his right aim in life, wandering from the direct 
path of goodness, a defiance to his Maker, a suicide to himself. 

In all ages and countries the human heiu-t has had two questions to ask 
about it, which nothing but the resurrection can completely answer. 
One is about pardon, and the other about righteousness. The one seeks 
peace with God, the other His image. And the resurrection is the power 
for both. For it is a fact which does not stand alone. It looks back 
and it points forward. It implies the Cross, and it presumes the Asoen- 
sion. He who rose from the grave, must first have died, to have been 
found there. Why did He die P He who died between the two thieves 
was not only a Martyr, but a Sin-bearer (Isa. liii. 5 ; 1 Pet. u. 24). So 
fully and awfully did He, our Head and Representative, feel the weight 
of uie guilt of itiQ race of which He was the Head ; in such profound 
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aad holy sympathy was His sinless spirit with the woe of His guilty 
fellows, and that holiness of His Father which demanded eroiation of it 
ally that in a spasm of ineffikble sorrow, His heart all but broke under the 
tremendous burden, and He felt Himself forsaken by Him, Whom, in 
thus suffering there, He supremely manifested before the world. 

He died, and if He had only died, while we should have been grateful 
for an unparalleled sacrifice, we should have mourned over its useless- 
ness. '* JBtU now is Christ risen from the dead ; '* and in that resurrection 
by the mighty hand of God we see His sacrifice accepted, and death 
tasted for every man, and peace ensured, and life eternal given. GK>d is 
revealed in Christ *' reconciling the world unto Himself ^ not impvUing their 
tresp(Mses unto themJ*^ After fiie Resurrection came the Ascension, after 
the Ascension Pentecost. '* Unto every one of us is given grace according 
to the measure of the gift of Christ" Sin on the conscience is one great 
stone which the resurrection rolls away. Sin in the will is another. His 
grace helps us to hate that which is evil, and to resist coarse and de- 
graded instincts, and to practise self-control, and to carry the burdens 
of the weak, and to regard gifts and faculties as opportunities both of 
kindness and virtue. To be forgiven, because in our sincere repentance 
we have treated and trusted Gk>d as a Fa^er and believed His love to us 
in Christ, is great freedom. So is it also to be *' dead unto sin, and alive 
unto Gk>d " l£roueh imion with that incarnate Lord, Who as He bore our 
sins and identified Himself with our misery, is also made righteousness 
to us, whereby we, through our regeneration grafted unto Him, are 
before Qod righteous in His righteousness ; nay, are even made partakers 
of His divine nature, ** having escaped the corruption which is in the world 
through lust" 

II. The Resuiibection is ai^so a power to ejotoble ditty. 

This thing that we call life — ^what is it ? Is it (in the figure of an 
American preacher) but as the dipping of an insect's wing into the brim- 
ming fiood of some tropical river — the quick submerging into a devourinflp 
sea of one after another of the myriad barks that are ever being launched 
on it, each with its solitary voyager, full of hope and gladness — or, in 
the expression of one who seems unable either to believe or deny, '*a 
journey between two long nights ? " Then assuredly the saddest mystery 
about it is that it should ever have been given us at all. For the lustory 
of the world becomes but the epitaph of an unintelligible and gratuitous 
disaster, and it is a just, if a sombre comi^aint that goes up to uie Author 
of our being (if there is an Author of it}, ** Why hast Thou made all men 
for nought f" It has been repeatedly observed that the purest and 
loftiest of Pagan writers are almost bitter in their denunciation of the 
vanity of life, and that the philosophies of modem atheists are always 
characterized by a gloomy joylessness. 

But in the light of the resurrection, life is seen to be worth living, for 
the stone of a purposeless and brief existence is rolled away (1 Cor.xv. 22), 
and with its new aims and responsibilities, and functions, and motives, 
this life on earth has a new meaning and force. There is its stupendous 
responsibility y for some day we shall rise to receive the things done in our 
body — that is, their results, whether they be good or bad. There is its 
potential grace (Col. iii. 1). There is its majestic consecration (Rom. xii. 1). 

Kow we make ties, for death cannot dissolve them ; now we may 
scatter the seeds of goodness, since we shall not be sowing them on the 
waves of a remorseless sea ; now, as we rear our children, and win our 
friends, and grasp our duties, and pursue our studies, the chilling 
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taunt does not oome to mock ns: "You are all of you but as the 
shadows of the clouds on the mountain side." Now we feel it worth 
while to try for humbleness and purity, for great tasks and meek Yirtnes; 
for steady effort, and patient love. All shall not be in vain, all shall 
have its sure and happy recompense if Jesus is Lord and Christ. 

m. The BESUBBEcrnoN is a power to explain death. 

Death is the one great fact that casts its ghastly shadow oyer the 
world, chilling youth, saddening age, and like a black wall on the 
hoxuon overshadowing for nuuohooa tiie grand activities in front. If 
there is no other stage of being, what a thin, poor, meagre thing life 
becomes; what contradictions perplex us, in aspirations that are 
doomed to be difcappointed, in efforts which we feel compelled to make, 
and yet are forced to throw away. But the resurrection shows us that 
death is only an event in life, not the abrupt closing of it. To one who 
ponders his mysterious being, and recognises within him the moving 
springs of useful action, and strives, though timidly and sorrowfully, 
after wisdom and goodness, this is a hdp of a vital and noble kind. 
** Becatue I livty ye ahall live dUo" His death was our death, and His 
resurrection our resurrection. We have each of us to go down alone to 
the brink of the river, and to leave behind us all we have ever known 
and possessed and loved, and to pasb into another condition of which we 
have no kind of experience, and most probably to abandon schemes but 
half completed, and lessons but scantily learned. Tet in the world to 
which we go, iiiere will be leisure enough in the great spaces of eternity 
to mellow and develop, in that reakn which needeth not the sun or moon 
to lighten it, the germs of thought and action which we showed here. If 
there is no waste in the domam of nature, there is none in the sphere 
of spirit. 

IV. The Eesttbbegtion is a power to oonsole sobsow. 

Some here to-day may possibly feel that this does not much concern 
them. Like soldiers going into Itattle, they need stimulating rather than 
comforting ; like travellers starting on a long journey, they want not 
medicine, but cordial. Well, you have only to wait a litfcle, and then like 
all the rest of us, your tired hearts will thankfully fall back on the con- 
solations of Gk)d. To all of us in turn, when we need Him, and waiting 
till we do, the risen Jesus says, ** Are the consolations of God small with 
thee ? Oome to Me, and stand by My open tomb, and I will myself 
comfort thee." Have you observed that it was a " young man " whom 
the women beheld, *' sitting at the right hand in the tombt and dothed in a 
white garment f " Surely that gives the attractive and invigorating sug- 
gestion that the life to come will be a perpetual youth, with physical 
vigour, which sickness shall neither eoif eeble nor interrupt ; youth with a 
grand, enthusiasm, which shall neither be chilled by irony, nor wasted by 
disappointment; youth, with time enough in front for perfecting ite 
plans and reaching its ideals, and enjoying its friendships, and widening 
its knowledge ; youth, which no taint of corruption shall soil with the 
least stain m imperfection, and which in an ever-growing goodness shall 
have the image and fruition of Gk>d. 

To conclude. If the resurrection of Jesus Christ has been more dis- 
cussed and siffced, and attacked and defended than any other event in the 
world, this is indeed an indirect testimony to the issues that hang on it. 
While we must be careful of rejecting it only because it is a mystery, it 
is a mystery, and must ever remain so. The essential difficulties are as 
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old as the human mmd itself. '* It has not happened, because it can- 
not have happened," is the coarsest and most plausible of the cavils 
thrown at it. More subtle, though less ingenious, is the polite complaint 
at our being brusquely commanded to accept from an unscientific age, 
and from persons absolutely devoid of scientific ideas, a unique pheno- 
menon, of which science itself has no instance to offer, and wluch is con- 
fessedly at variance with her methods and laws. '* Of course, those who 
choose may take on the authority of fervid and interested peasants the 
most incredible event in history ; others cannot. While they consent to 
the goodness of Christ, and admire His sacrifice, they must be at liberty 
to criticise His teaching, and to treat Him as if still in His ^[rave.'* li 
these difficulties touch any of us who really seek Qod and wish to find 
Him, how shall we roll them away ? 

1. Beverently observe those devout and sorrowful women who, blinded 
by their beautiful anguish, and expecting nothing so little as to miss 
Jesus and to find an angel, stumbled into the light, because it was in them 
already, and soon discovered what at first seemed too good to be true. 
They loved, they waited, they obeyed, and in the end Jesus came to 
them, and they saw and believed. Let us, too, love and wait and obey, 
and sooner or later He will come to us. 

That beautiful life of Jesus — is it hard, or ought it to be hard, to love 
it ? Can it do us harm, think you, from any point of view, to consider 
and get it by heart, till by the familiarity of constant contemplation 
we insensibly become transformed into itr No one can fairly call it 
unreal or insipid, harsh or incomplete. If you cannot yet accept all the 
Church's teacning about EEim, which is of course the best to do, begin 
with Him as men of old began with Him — ^as Jesus of Nazareth, as Son 
of Man, as Man of Sorrows, as Friend of publicans and sinners ; love 
Him for His simple goodness, and unstained whiteness, and unshrinking 
courage, and beautiful death. If other things must wait, this need not 
and cannot. He must be good, and be just what the Gospel says He 
was. No one could have invented the Gk>spels. If goodness deserves to 
be loved, He deserves to be loved, and I say, love Hun. It will help you 
to understand Him better ; it must lead you on into a fuller and sweeter 
light. 

2. Gk)d is eternal, and we are immortal. Therefore, do not be in too 
great a hurry. The mind has its moods, and its opportunities, and you 
must neither ignore the one nor force the other. Tnere are moments of 
barrenness and torpor, when the mind absolutely declines to do anything 
but rest. There are moments of fecundity, when ideas rapidly germi- 
nate ; moments when, like eyes opening to the sun, its receptive capa- 
cities take in, as in a moment, wat had been standing just outside for 
years waiting to be let in. God Himself takes abundant time in working 
out purposes ; and He will not take it ill of us because we imitate Him 
in this matter, if our patience does not spring from indifference, but 
from reverence and honesty. Beaction is the inevitable pimishment for 
everything done or accepted before its time, and a creed that has been 
forced in a hot-bed may soon be chilled into unbelief. '* Tarry thou the 
Lord's leisure," and He who watched His weeping disciples, and ob- 
served how the women prepared spices and ointment, and Ibiowing His 
own purpose, did not show Himself till His time was come — He watches 
His trum working in the souls of His servants, and He can discern 
between the hearts that love, and the hearts that sleep, and He knows 
those that are His, and when the clock strikes they shall see ffim, 
«nd live. 
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3. Obey (John yii. 17). Do not let love evaporate itself in hollow, 
barren adoration. Love Him by serving Him, whether by imitating 
His character or doing His will. It must be a good thing to try to be 
like Jesus Christ ; it must, sooner or later, land you at last in tne full 
light of His presence. 

4. Remember, there is a twofold responsibility for our belief, the first 
consisting in the way by which we severally reach it ; the second in the 
use we make of it when it is ours. Jesus Christ forces the verity of His 
resurrection on no one. He declined after His rising again to show 
Himself in the city where He had been crucified, or to the priests who 
condemned Him. It would not have helped them, and it would have 
been a moral loss to the world. He will not force Himself on you, 
though indeed He will wait for you, and hope about you. He will give 
you the testimony you desire, and then He will leave you free. 

If there is notmng in the world so important as right views about 
religion, nothing can be so momentous as the serious diligence with 
which we strive for them ; nothing also so momentous as tne uses to 
which we put them when we have finally made them our own. For the 
living Church of God is the real evidence of the Resurrection, and the 
quickening of the personal soul from levity and flippancy is the true 
anticipation of the life to come. We are sure that Christ lives for us, 
when He lives in us ; and the youngest and humblest of His disciples, 
by meek and simple goodness, can be a Qospel of the resurrection to 
the world. 


ON JUDGING OTHERS. 

BY THE ItEY. T. 0. BUST, M.A., OF PEMBBOKE GOLLEGE. 

{Preached before the University of Cambridge.) 

Judgt notf that ye be not judged. For with what judgment ye judge^ ye shall be 
judged: and'Avith what measure ye mete, it shall be measurai to you again. — 
St. Matthew vii. 1. 2. 

'* Judge not." It is dear that there are circumstances in which we 
must act against the letter of the precept, though we ought always to 
act according to the spirit of it. We must sometimes judge of other 

Seople's character (ver. 6) ; we are to judge who are swine, who are 
ogs. Sometimes, too, we must judge of other people's actions ; for 
otherwise it would be impossible to rebuke a sinner. Indeed, St. Paul 
contemplates the Chiurch as the proper body to decide in cases arising^ 
among themselves whether they be offences against morality. (1 Cor. 
V. 13 ; yi. 5.) No one supposes that the letter of the precept *' Judge 
not " gives us an absolute rule of Christian living. We are bound to 
inquire all the more carefully, What is the spirit of the precept ? In what 
sense are we forbidden to judge ? 

(1.) First, we are warned against judgments that ARE pbejttdioed, 
formed (that is) before any facts have been presented to us which may 
serve as a reasonable basis for them. E.g., it is not uncommon to meet 
with people who boast that they can tell what a man's character is by 
looking at his face or observing his gait. In nine cases out of ten they 
are signally mistaken. But they feel bound to abide by the judgment so 
easily formed, and will go on for years misunderstanding and misrepre- 
senting their neighbour, because they will not abandon their fo^ish 
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prejudice. Others judge their aoquaintances by their first impressions of 
them. Some persons take an immediate dislike to a man who speaks 
shortly and abruptly; others to a man who, in his ordinary talk, appears 
to be always making set speeches — a thing which may be some token of 
education or social training, but is none whatever of character. Kow, 
supposinff that you were going to live in some strange town, and you 
were told beforehand : " The iiiJiabitants of that town always judge 
people by the shape of their faces, or by their gait in walking ; at all 
events, they will make up their minds about you when you have been 
with them for half an hour ; " would you not say, at once, ** I cannot go 
there ; I want to be judged by my merits ; let them see whether I live 
honestly, speak the lanth, pay my debts, am sober and steady, and judge 
me accordingly ? But I am not going there to be accepted or condemned 
by the accident of first impressions." You would say this, and be quite 
right in saying it. ** There/arey whatsoever ye would thai men should do 
unto vou, do ye even so to them" 

(2.; My text also warns us against jtjdoments that ABE itncallkd 
70B. Sometimes it is our positive duty to form a judgment of other 
personsVcharacters. E.g.y a young man ought to choose his associates 
with prudence, and he cannot do so without to some extent judging 
those by whom he is surrounded. In many other cases, we should be 
doing actual wrong if we interpreted my text according to the strict 
letter of it — *' Judge not.** But there are a great many cases in which we 
really are not called upon to judge our neighbour's character at all, in 
which we had better let it alone. For, in uie first place, as we are not 
personally interested nor actuated by any sense of duty, our judgment 
is sure to be hasty, and therefore, unfair. We do not care to go into the 
evidence on both sides, to weigh the matter attentively, to think over it 
repeatedly; and so we decide on insufficient ground, when, after all, we 
are not called upon to decide at all. And, in the second place, these uncalled 
for judgments are the worms which prepare the soil for the growth of 
evil-speaking. They supply the nutriment for all kinds of malidous 
gossip, ungenerous criticism, bitter slander. So St. James, in his Epistle 
(iv. 11), couples evil-speaking and judging together : " Speak not evil one 
of another, hrethren : he that speaketh evil of his brother and judgeth his 
hrothtTy speaketh evil of the law and judgeth the law ; but, if thou judge the 
law, thou art not a doer of the law, hut a judged Gkd's law will judge men 
at tbe last; it will ju^je righteously, cidmly, inevitably. It does not 
need to be helped out by your comments and applications and 
decisions. You are really disparaging its power while you are pretend- 
ing to honour it. By taking it into your own hands and applying it here 
aim there, according to your own caprice, you are usurping the place of 
Him to whom all hearts be open, and from whom no secrets are hid, as 
St. James goes on to say : " There is one Lawgiver who is able to save and 
to destroy : who art thou thatjvdgest another 9 " 

(3.) My text also warns us against jxtdombnts that abb one-sided. 
If aman has not learned to suspend his judgment till he has heard both 
sides of a question, he has missed one of the most valuable lessons to be 
learned in life. But in judging of their neighbours' actions and character, 
how often Christian people forget this rule ! They forget that a trutih« 
ful witness may oftenhave had his eyes open only to one set of facto, axxd 
his attention turned only to one aspect of them ; that Brutus and f^toixy 
may present the same transaction m totally opposite lights, even tbou^fi^ 

neither of them tells a downright falsehood. ,-«r™wTT «».« 

(4.) Again, it means AVOID JUDaMENTS that abb tomkboifui^ X|^^ 
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parallel passage in St. Luke follows iinmediately after the precept : ** Be 
ye therefore merdfut, as your Father also is merci/tU,^* One great danger 
arises from the attributing of motiyes. We can sometunes see what men 
do ; we can hardly ever see the reasons why they do it. Everybody has 
within him a world of thoughts, feelings, emotions, impulses which 
others know little or nothing about ; and it is almost impossible for us 
ever, after witnessing conduct, to determine what were the particular 
emotions and impulses which prompted it. Sometunes very bad and 
blameworthy actions are prompted by comparatively harmless motives ; 
and on the other hand sometimes conduct which looks good, may be the 
result of very evil motives. Therefore, even when we must' pronounce 
Judgment' on a man's conduct and deeds, we must be extremely cautious 
m inferring from them his diroosition and character. Another danger is 
that of ignoring the possibilities of good that may exist even in a bad 
man. It is better always to save a simier from his sins than to con- 
demn him in them. But do not mistake me. I do not mean that sin is 
to be treated as a harmless thins. There is a sort of feeble sentimen- 
talism abroad — ^much encouraged by some modem novels — ^which seems 
to regard even cross sins as pardonable and innocent, provided that the 
sinner is toleramy good-natured. Be as merciful as you can be to the 
sinner ; hear every plea for him ; make all allowances for him ; give him 
every chance of recovery, but do not delude him into the idea that he 
can sow the wind without reaping the whirlwind, that he can sow to the 
flesh without reaping corruption. 

(5.) One more kind of judgment which we are here warned against, 
namely — ^BLIND JTIDGMEITTS. ** Why heholdeet thou the mote that ie in thy 
hrother*s eye, hut considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye 9 " We 
naturally appeal in a roush way to a principle of this kind. We naturally 
think it uimdr that we £ould be condemned by one who does the same 
thin&;s himself or what is very like them. But I think that our Lord's 
words go deeper than our mere recriminations. They indicate that sin 
in ourselves renders us morally incapable of judging. It is not merely 
that we have no business to see the mote in our brother's eye, but that 
we cannot do so while the beam is in our own eye. If we are living 
in wilful sin our moral sense is blunted, and we cannot properly discern 
between right and wrong. Therefore, as we must sometimes judge others, 
we should take care that we are not blinded by some sin of our own, 
blinded especially by pride or malice or selfishness ; take care that our 
hearts are quick to detect, quick to recognise, quick to sympathise with, 
the better feelings and nobler desires which so often underlie very ques- 
tionable conduct ; take care that we ourselves love righteousness, lest we 
should condemn the just, and say to the wicked, '* It is well withi^ee." 
*' Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine own eye ; and then ahaU 
thou see dearly to cast out the mate out of thy brother*s eye" 


I have now spoken of five judgments that are forbidden in my text. 
So far I have ful the conmientators with me ; they all agree that our 
Lord does not forbid us altogether to judge ; but that He only for- 
bids us to judge hastily, xmfainy, or needlesdy. But the second verse 
of the chapter presents a difficulty which all the commentors either 
ignore or evade. For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall he judged; 
and with what m^ajsure ye mete, it shaU he measured to you again.** Are 
we, then, to conclude that if we judge our neighbours unfairly, God will 
judge us unfairly ; if we judge our neighbours hastily, God iwill judge us 
nastQy ; if we judge our neighbours unmercifully, God will judge us 
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unmeioifiiny.? Are the judsinents forbidden to iu in one clause, 
threatened to ua from Gk>d m Ihe other clause P Will Gh>d in this way 
giro us the same measure that we have meted out to others ? It seems 
to me that this difBcul^ arises very naturally out of our Lord's words. 
Nor do I think it a sufficient answer to it to say that He X)nly spoke in 
general terms, only meaning that imcharitable judgment is a sin which 
will be hereafter pumshed, wat men will have to answer for their judg- 
ments, and for the consequences of them. For, surely He does not speak 
vaguely at all ; He does dearly assert that there is an actual similarity 
or correspondence between the judgments we pass and the judgments we 
shall receive. 

In endeavouring to solve this difficulty, we are at once met by the 
ouestion : From whom do the retributive judgments proceed P From 
dod, from angels, or from men P If we refer to the pimillel passage in 
St. Luke, we find the tea(diing recorded by St. Matthew, given in a 
somewhat expanded form (St. Luke vi. 37, 38). '* Judge not, and ye shall 
not he judged; condemn not, and yeshdU not be condemned; forgive, and ye 
ehaU he forgiven; give, and it ahall he given to you; good mecuure, preseed 
down, and shaJcen together, and running over, shall men give into your 
hoeom. For with the same meamre that ye mete withal it shidl he measured 
to you €tgain" Here there is a plural verb, without a nominative case 
expressed: *' SJudl they give into your hosom" And thus a new dementis 
broufiht into the inquiry. 

(1,) The first solution that has been suggested is that the retributive 
juogments are the judgments of men. *' With what judgment ye judge 
men^ ye shall he judged hy men.*^ This view is taken boldly and fearlesdy 
by the late Professor Smgdey in his sermon on the passage in St. Luke. 
(Ehigdey's Good News of Qod, Sermon xxxviii. ''Our Deserts.") He 
says — ''If a man does right, he becomes, in the long run, happy; he 
earns happiness in the comfort of a good consdence, and the love and 
respect of those about him ; and so he gets his deserts. For our Lord 
says, ' People in the long run will treat yOu as you treat them. If they 
feel and see by experience that you are loving and kind to them, they 
will be loving and kind to you ; as you do to them, they will in tibe long 
run do to you.* They may mistake you at first, even dislike you at first. 
Did they not mistake, hate, crucify, the Lord Himself P ^d yet His 
own rule came true of EEim. A few crucified Him ; but now all dvilized 
nations worship Him as Gk)d. Be sure, then, that His rule will come 
true of you, though not at first, yet in Gk>d's good time. . . If we set 
out determining 'uurough life to care about oursdves rather than other 
people, then they will care for themsdves more than for us, and measure 
their love to us by our measure of love to them. But if we care for 
others, they will learn to care for us ; if we befriend others, they will 
befriend us. If we show forth the spirit of God to them in kindliness, 
generosity, patience, and self-sacrifice, the day will surdy come when 
we shall find that the spirit of Gk>d is in our neighbours as well as in 
ourselves ; that on the whole they will be just to us, and pay what we 
have deserved and earned.'* But, surdy, it is scarcely true as a fi;eneral 
proposition that men repay kindness by kindness, unsdfidmess by un- 
selfishness, self-sacrifice by honour and esteem. Cornelius k Lapide, who 
adopts the same interpretation in a half-hearted sort of way, confesses 
that the rule does not hold good in all cases — ^for instance, in the case of 
Christ and His Apostles. iS^d further, it is difficult to believe tiuit our 
Lord would urge upon His disdples as a motive to^ generosity and fair 
dealing, the love and esteem which such generosity and fair dealing 
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would win from men. He would hardly urge the opinion of men as a 
motive to action at all. Still less would He urge the possibility of pos- 
thumous renown as a motive ; and yet, apparently, Professor Kingsley 
would admit that in some cases this payment of our desert does not take 
place till, after death. Only a few verses before our Lord had said, *' If 
ye do good to them which do good to you, what thank have ye f for sinners 
also do even the same. But love ye your enemies, and do good and lend, hoping 
for nothing again ; and your reward shall he great, and ye shall he the 
children of the Highest : for He is kind to the unthankful and the eml.** It 
is not likely that immediately afterwards He should say: ** Judge not, 
and men will not judge you ; condemn not, and men will not condemn you ; 
forgive, and men will forgive you; give, and men will give to you.** I 
hardly suppose that the use of the word men, in the Authorised Version 
(** shall men give into your hosom ") was intended to favour this exposi- 
tion ; it was merely used in the place of an indefinite pronoun. The 
exposition cannot (I think) be maintained. 

(2.) We pass on to consider the interpretation which attributes the re- 
tributory judgment to angels. The use of a plural verb without an 
expressed nominative is to express the dealings of God with men, and is 
not unfrequent. There are two examples in the 12th chapter of St. Luke : 
** Thou fool, this night they require thy soul of thee,** and ** To whomsoever 
much is given, of him shall mv/^h he required ; and to whom they commit 
much, of him, will they a^sk the more,** There are three or four similar 
constructions in the book of Job. ** Wearisome nights have they appointed 
me,** ** They shall take away the mighty without hand.** ** They cha/nge tJie 
night into day.** The usage is said to be frequent in Babbinical writings, 
as in the sayings of the Jewish Fathers : ** The reward they reckon 
imto you as if ye had wrought ; " and again, ** Because thou didst drown 
others, they drowned thee ; " and we are told that this indefinite plural 
verb is in such cases to be referred to the celestial family or tribunal : 
** For the Holy One (blessed is He!) does nothing without consulting 
the family that is above ;" as it is said in Daniel, *' This matter is by the 
decree of the watchers, and the demand by the word of the holy ones." 
And so Dean Alf ord says of the plural verb in this text of St. Luke, 
** good measure shall they give into your hosom,** **If we are to find a 
nominative, it should be the angels, who are in this matter the ministers 
of the divine {>urposes.*' But if the angels are simply regarded as 
ministers of the divine purposes, the original difficulty is not removed — 
how can they repay rash, needless, and unfair judgments by a corre- 

rnding judgment of their own ? In order to meet the difficulty, we. 
uld have to adopt some such theory as the following : angels sur- 
round every man, and minister to him ; they can suggest good thoughts 
to the mind, soothe the spirit when troubled, cheer it when despond- 
ing ; they can even prompt such courses of action as will be prudent and 
beneficial ; but their power of access to him is not unlimited. If he is 
indulging hatred and malevolence, they are repelled. HI temper creates 
around him, so to speak, a bad spiritual atmosphere which the, angels 
cannot breathe. He is therefore, of necessity, judged according to the 
way in which he judges others. His want of mercy has driv^i away 
the kind offices oi the holy angels, or else his mercy and goodness have 
opened to them an access to his own heart and soul, and have attracted 
them to him. Then they can minister to him spiritual help, and com- 
fort, and joy, and wisdom in good measure, pressed down and shi^en 
together. With the help of some such theory as tiiis, tiie passage might 
be explained as referring to the ministry of angels. 
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(3.) But there are objectionB to such an explanation. It is not our 
Lord s wont to attribute to the angels judgment, condemnation, forgive- 
ness. These are usually reckoned amon^ the prerogatives of Gk)d, and 
of Christ. If the angels are mentioned in connection with them, they 
are expressly spoken of as sent by the Son of Man, and executing the 
sentences pronounced by Him. I hardly think that He would have said 
so abruptly, ** Judge notj that ye he not judgedy** meaning that ye be not 
judged oy angels; or, that ye lose not some of the benefit of angelie 
ministration. Some further explanation would have been absolut<^y 
necessary had such been the meaning. Further, there are passages in 
which the same kind of retaliative judgment is attributed to God, as in 
the Sermon on the Mount: ^* If ye forgive men their trespcuses^ your 
Heavenly Father will also forgive you; hat if ye forgive not men their tre$~ 
paasesy neither will your Father forgive your trespaaaea ; " or the still stronger 
words of St. James, ** He shall have judgment without mercy that hath 
showed no Tner^J** We must, I think, refer the words of my text to the 
judgment of Crod. — ^With regard to St. Luke's indefinite plural verb, a 
grammatical discussion would here be out of place. Suffice it now to 
point out that the plural is not used until a metaphorical way of speaking 
has been adopted, instead of a literal one. The passive is ujsed vmen our 
Lord says, *' Ye shall not hejudgedy ye shall not he condemned^ ye shall he 
forgiven ; '* but when He begins to have before His mind the picture of 
farmers measuring out com, pressing it down, shaking it together, and 
then pouring it out of the bushel into the folds of the robe held to receive 
it — then He uses the plural. He has, in fact, passed into a parable, an 
allusion to some ordinary scene of the country or the market-place ; and 
the plural verb belongs totheearthly picture, and not to the spiritual appli- 
cation. But how can it be said of God thafc He will judse men by tibe same 
sort of judgment as they use towards other men ; or wm measure to them 
again by the measure that they mete withal ? In order to answer this ques- 
tion we must remember that God's judgments are not arbitrary sent^ces, 
but that they follow necessarily as the consequences of our sins — I oiu^ht, 
rather, to say that they are the necessary results of the state of mind whioli 
makes us commit sin. The future condition of the soul is the outcome of its 
condition in this life. Now, the fundamental principle of the life of 
God is love. In the next world, happiness will depend on the power of 
intercourse and communion with Gx)d, for all the eternal deceits which 
blind men to their true welfare here will be removed hereafter. The soul 
will be brought face to face with God : its happiness (perchance its 
existence) depending on its capability of union with Him. Now, if the 
soul, when it leaves this world, is unloving, it must suffer a correspond- 
ing loss of happiness, a corresponding loss of vitality, in the next world ; 
for it will be lacking in that spirit of love which is tiie essential requisite 
for communion witn God. If we judge our neighbours unfairly, or 
hastily, or unmercifully, we are in a state of imp^Trect love. We must, 
by that very fact, be even here, more or less, out of harmony with the 
life of God ; and when we depart this life, our souls must miss perfect 
happiness, because of this want of love that is in us. I do not say that 
it is out of God's power to remedy that defect in some way hereafter, 
because very little is revealed to us concerning the possibilities of 
nnritual growth and inrprovement in a saved soul, either oefore or after 
l^e final judgment. Sut I think it is revealed that our state and 
position hereafter will depend on our deeds and dispositions here. '< With 
what judgment ye judge, ye sTuUl he judged,** for uie way in which you 
judge your neighbours, is the index or evidence of the amount of love 
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that is in you, the index or evidenoe Tthat is) of your spiritual state ; and 
on your spiritual state now, will follow your condition in the unseen 
world. " With what meamre ye metCy it shall he measured to you again : " 
for the one will be the necessary outcome of the other. But wmle our 
Lord warns us that want of love to our neighbours in this sinful world 
will issue in loss of happiness in the world that is to come, He also tells 
us that the spirit of love in us now will produce abundant fruits of 
happiness, perfection, and eternal union with God, when the harvest is 
come and every seed sown shall have brought forth after his iind. 
"•^ Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven ; give, and it shall he given unto you : 
joood measure, pressed down, and shaJoen together, shall they give into your 
hosam. For with the same measwre thai ye mete withal, it shall he measured 
to you again" 


GoNSiDBB THE NEEDS OF THE loNORANT. — Ciursed are all preachers 
that in the Church aim at high and hard thines, aud, neglecting the 
saving health of the poor unlearned people, seek their own honour and 
praise, and therewith to please one or two ambitious persons. 

When I preach, I sink myself deep down. I regard neither doctors 
nor magisirates, of whom are here in this church about forty ; but I 
have an eye to the multitude of young people, children, and servants, of 
whom are more than two thousand. I preach to those, directing myself 
to them that have need thereof. Will not the rest hear me P &e door 
stands open to them ; they may be gone. I see that the ambition of 
preachers grows and increases ; this will do the utmost mischief in the 
Church, and produce great disquietness and discord ; for they will need 
ieach high thmgs concerning matters of state, thereby aiming at praise 
and honour ; they will please the worldly wise, and meantime neglect 
H^e simple and common multitude. 

An upright, godly, and true preacher should direct his preaching to 
ihe poor, simme sort of people, like a mother that stills her child, 
danmes and plays with it, presenting it with milk from her own breast, 
and needing neither mahnsey nor muscadine for it. In such sort also 
should preachers carry themselves, teachine^ and preaching plainly, that 
the simple and unlearned may conceive and comprehend, and retain what 
they aaj.— Luther, 1483—1546. 

Hobby -KiDEBS. — A hobby is utterly destructive of the preacher's 
power for good. It is soon detected as a hobby, and so reveals a biased, 
one-sided mind, unfit to be the g^de and teacher of others. The very 
truth, if truth it be, that is so dwelt on to the exclusion of all else, is 
made distasteful to the hearer, and thus the very opposite effect is 
produced from that intended by the preacher. The preacher who is a 
hobby-rider is on the same level as ihe physician who prescribes one 
medicine for all diseases. He soon earns the reputation of a quack, and 
is regarded only by eccentric and weak min(&. The good physicuui 
disormiinateB between diseases, and from his abundant pharmacopceia 
prescribes aocordin^ to the symptoms ; while the quack, quite settled in 
his a priori opinion that his remedy is a panacea, cares not to examine the 
patient or to form any diagnosis. — Crosby, 
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BY THE REV. MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. 


( Conttntied from page 54. ) 

Passino from these minor details to the matter of translation in 
^neral, we are embarrassed by the mass of material presented for our 
selection. No one, we think, can read the first six chapters of the 
"Gospel of John in the new version, without a feeling of delight at the 
vividness and freshness with which the words come to him. In the 
Epistles, where the changes are more numerous, there is a sense as of a 
purer atmosphere and of clearer vision. Take, for example, the Second 
Bfistle to the Corinthians, with its marks of haste ; its intense fee- 
ing; its rapid interchange of affection and indignation, irony and 
pathos; — ^that *' labyrinth of conflicting emotions," as Dean Stanley 
calls it, with its obscure connections and difficult constructions. It is a 
subject for dose and patient study in the oriffinal, a hard piece of Greek ; 
but in the Authorized Version, we make bold to say that there are por- 
tions of it from which the average English reader finds it well-nigh 
impossible to extract any consistent sense. Neither in this nor in any 
part of the Revision will the translators' work render the commentary 
superfluous ; the most exacting could not expect the Revisers to make 
an easy and flowing, and at the same time accurate, translation of such 
'Greek ; but, for afl that, we read this valuable Epistle in its new form 
at once with relief and delight. We may note a few points of this 
improvement as well as a few which are open to criticism. 

Ch. i. 9. Here there is a question concerning the true rendering of 

airoKpifjM. Grimm {Clavis Nov. Test,) says " responsumy** and quotes 

•Josephus on a response of the Boman Senate. The use of airoKpuia ia 

Biblical Greek favours this ; and '* sentence," if a legitimate renoering 

-at all, is a roundabout one, derived from the classical use of the word — 

" to deprive of by a judicial sentence." The Revisers put ** sentence " in 

the margin, and adopt ''answer," which is thus aptly expounded by 

Stanley : ** When I have asked myself what would be the issue of this 

struggle, the answer has been ' death.' " While the Authorized Version 

"sentence" has the advantage of being more readily understood, the 

•other rendering accords with the style of thought in the Epistle, in 

which the key-note of a sentiment sometimes is hidden in the flgai« 

underlying a word ; and we prefer the revised rendering, therefore, to 

ihe old, for which the American Committee stand. 

In ver. 11, the words *' by many persons " are put into their proper 
place with ** thanks may be given." Ver. 15 : the American Committee 
rightly prefer " flrst" to " before ; " the sense being not ** sooner than I 
-did come," but '* before I went into Macedonia." 

Ch. ii. 5, in the Authorized Version, is obscure. It is cleared by the 
revised rendering. " If any hath caused sorrow, he hath caused sorrow 
not to me, but in part (that 1 press not too heavily) to you all." 

N 2 
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Ver. 16 : "A savour from death unto death." The change to " from "" 
(Authorized Version '* of ") is effective in bringing out the figure, which 
is that of the apostle's own life as offered in sacrifice to God, diffusing- 
the knowledge of God as a sweet odour from a sacrifice; but the 
sacrifice is a living one ; and the odour proceeds from life and makes /or 
life, or is unto life for those who are saved ; while the very fragrance of 
that life may have, to those who reject Christ, the effect of a deadly 
odour. The latter thought is thus the same as that of Peter (1st Ep. ii. 
7, 8), expressed under a different figure, according to which Christ is at 
the same time ** the head of the comer " and a '* stone of stumbling.'* 

Ch. iii. 6. Paul does not say, as Authorized Version, *' has made us abl& 
ministers," which, according to our modem sense, especially, is a 
thoroughly unpauline thought, — ^but, iKaviatrev, ''made us sufficient as 
ministers," gave us the sense and necessary means for our work. Thi» 
rendering also brings the words into harmony with ver. 5. 

Ver. 7. Two errors are corrected, ir^ep'^ovf is not ** was," but ** came* 
to pass": and ev S6^y is not "glorious," but "with or in glory." 

Hence the renderings " came with glory," " was passing away," or 
" was being done away," state the fact which Paul meant to convey, 
while the Authorized Version, " was to be done away," gives a wrong- 
sense besides being ungrammatical. Paul's meaning was this : Moses,. 
when he found the glory vanishing from his face, covered it with a veil 
to hide, not its effulgence, but its waning ; so that the children of Israel 
should not look on the end (i.e., the destruction) of that which was: 
passing away, Karapr^ov/ievou. (Conf. ver. 13.) 

Let us turn to the Epistle to the Galatians. Ch. i. 6. We have 
the distinction restored between ere/aoi/ and ak\o — "a different" and 
" another." The gospel of the false teachers is a different gospel, not 
another y since there can be but one gospel ; and as theirs is different it is 
no gospel at all. 

Ver. 23. Paul could not have truthfully said that he "destroyed"' 
the faith, but he did " make havoc " of it. 

Ch. ii. 2. "I laid before them," avaSeuijVf expresses better than. 
<< commimicated " the idea of consultation which was in Paul's mind : I 
laid before them with a view to consult. " Should be running " is better 
than " should run," since it sharpens the distinction between his past 
ministry and his ministry now in progress. I consulted the men of 
repute lest " I should be running " (the work now in progress) or " had 
run " (my past endeavours) in vam. 

Ver. 11. KaTerfvivfA€vo9 ^Vf "stood condemned" is much more true 
to the fact than the Authorized Version " was to be blamed " ; which, in 
view of the actual state of the case as here narrated, is very tame. 
Paul is here showing the pressing cause of his accusation of Peter, who- 
was actually, by his own behaviour, not merely blamable, but open to 
the judgment of his Christian brethren. 

C9i. iv. 14. "My temptation which was in my flesh," Authorized 
Version, is Paul's infirmity considered as a trial to himself ; which was- 
not his meaning, for he was speaking of his infirmity as a temptation to- 
the Gkdatiaas to reject him. Hence the Bevision correctly reads, " that 
which was a temptation to you in my fiesh." 

Ver. 17. To nine out of ten uneducated English readers, "they 
zealously affect you, but not well " would be an enigma. " Affect " in 
the sense of "pay court" has become practically obsolete. The new 
rendering is, therefore, an improvement: " they zealously seek you in. 
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no good way." With this goes the bhange in the next verse, '' it is good 
to De zealously sought in a good matter," which, at the same time, 
makes the words intelligible, and corrects a popular misconception which 
has attached to ** zealously affected." Farther, the emphasis is correctly 
laid on Travrore, Whoever, at any timey will pay court to you for a good 
purpose, let him do it. 

Oh. V. 1. Here is a somewhat startling but excellent correction. In 
the first place, because it follows the Gfreek in expressing two distinct 
thoughts which the Authorized Version combines in one sentence. 
There is first a tfehkin^ up the thought of iv. 31. " For freedom (adopt 
the American Committee's rendering) did Christ set us free " ; second, 
the consequent exhortation: ** stand fast therefore." In the second 
place, because, in following the Greek order, it retains the twofold em- 
phasis on *' freedom " and '* itand fast," while the Authorized Version 
amphazises only the latter. 

A few specimens from the Epistle of Jakes, which is one of the best 
pieces of work in the book. 

Ch. i. 7. We have "surge" for "wave," a closer rendering of 
Kkvhwviy the dashing billow, conf . Kkv^ia, to wash or dash over. 

Ver. 8. The last clause of the verse is connected and placed in 
opposition with " he that doubteth," instead of being made an 
independent clause stating a general aphorism. 

Ver. 15. The stages of the growth of evil desire are defined bv 
distinguishing between riicrei^ *'beareth," and awotcvei, "bringeth forth. 
Lust conceives and hears sin, and sin when full growny airoreKetrdettra, 
hringeth forth death. The metaphor, which is marred by the rendering 
" finished," is thus restored throughout. 

Ver. 17. "Shadow that is cast by turning" is indeed less concise, 
l)ut is more intelligible than " shadow of turning." The figure is that 
•of a heavenly body, which, in its revolution, presents its shadowed side 
ix> us. 

Ver. 21. " Overflowing of wickedness" is a great improvement on 
"" siiperfluity of naughtiness," which is to the last degree pedantic, 
artificial, and obscure. 

Ver. 25. The delicate definitive force of the article rov is to be 
observed: "perfect law, the law of Hbertv." The antithesis is also 
much sharpened by the correction of the vicious hendiadys — " a forget- 
ful hecurer." The literal rendering " hearer of forgetfulness " would be 
obscure, besides being unidiomatic, and the awkwardness has been in- 
.genioudy avoided by the rendering, " a hearer that forgetteth, a doer 
that worketh." 

Ver. 26. " Thinketh himself" for " seem," is both better grammar 
and better sense. A man can scarcely seem to be religious " ^en," as 
Trench observes, "his religious pretensions are belied and refuted by the 
allowance of an unbridled tongue." "Seem" would have been ex- 
pressed hy (/kiiverai, whereas uxe verb here is BoKei, expressing the 
opinion, {Bo^a) which one forms. A similar correction may be noted at 
<Gal. ii. 6, 9, where " seemed," Soxovtrnvt/, 8oKovvr^9, is changed to 
* * were reputed. ' ' 

Ch. ii. 21. The force of the aorist participle aveve^Ka^, is not 
tevnjporal, " when he had offered," but eocplaruitoryy " in that he offered. 

Ch. iii. 5. The new rendering spoils a popular proverb, but corrects 
:an error, though the Greek cannot be literally rendered without 
awkwardness. The philosophical sense of vkriv^ "matter," is replaced 
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by the primary meaning "wood" or "forest," and we thus have a- 
distinct picture instead of the rather vague image (if it be an image at 
all), of a fire kindling a " matter." 

Ver. 11. The literal rendering of oTry^, "opening" of the fountain 
for " place," brings the word into harmony with the figure. 

Ch. V. 3. The etymological relationship between Karttvrai and 109 i& 
preserved by changing " cankered " io " rusted." 

Similarly the exquisite little letter to Philemon comes out of the^ 
Revisers' hands with new freshness and beauty. 

Ver. 13. "In thy behalf " is a happy change for " in thy stead,'* ex-^ 
pressing as it does uie delicate suggestion of Paul that Philemon would 
have been glad to do these things for him. 

Ver. 15. " Departed " of the Authorized Version does not, like " was 
parted," give us Paul's thought that God had a purpose in separating 
thiesimus from Philemon for a season. 

Ver. 16. " More than a servant" conveys the idea of quality, which 
was Paul's thought, while " above a servant " carries chiefly the idea of 
higher place. 

Few changes have called out more protest than that of " charity " to- 
"love" in 1 Cor. xiii. ; and yet few are more valuable or more easily 
justified. Let us say here what seems to be so often forgotten, that 
translators have no right to retain imperfect or erroneous renderings on 
the ground that the pulpit or the commentary will set them right in th& 
popular mind. They are to translate as if there were neither pulpit nor 
commentary, as in many cases there is not, with the single purpose of 
making the Word speak its own message as clearly as possible to the 
reader of every condition and of every grade of culture. Hence it is 
no argument for the retention of an inferior word that the reader's 
mind, instructed by preaching or otherwise, will apply a corrective. It 
is urged in favour of retaining " charity," that everybody understands- 
what it means ; an assertion "miich we venture to deny. " Charity " has- 
acquired two x>^culiar meanings, both which are indeed included or 
implied in " love," but neither of which expresses more than a single 
phase of love: namely, toleranjce and beneficence. In "love," on 3ie 
other hand, we have a word the meaning of which is universally under- 
stood, and which is in no danger of being perverted. The rendering 
" charity" following the "caritas" of the Latin, is merely another of 
the many specimens of that vicious variety which was one of the 
cardinal principles of the Revisers of 1611. In the great majority of 
cases they themselves translate dyd^ by " love " : always in the 
Gospels, and mostly elsewhere, except in 1 Cor., where "love" occurs^ 
but twice. And there is absolutely no more reason tor saying " charity 
suffereth long," than for saying " the charity of God is shed abroad in 
our hearts " : " God commendeth His charity toward us " : " Who shall 
separate us from the charity of Christ ? " " The charity of Christ con- 
straineth us." "God is charity,** The real objection after all, is, at 
bottom, the destruction of the familiar rhythm : and we are glad €b&t 
the Revisers have made a clean sweep throughout the New Testament,, 
and have rendered dyaTrij everywhere by " love." (See Vol. ii» 
pp. 248, 249.) 

We breathe more freely at the removal from 1 Cob. xi. 29 of that 
horrible stumbling-block which has ruined the peace of so many be- 
lievers, and has kept so many of Christ's little ones from His table — 
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*' He that eateth and diinketh unworthily, eateth and diinketh (2amna- 
tion to himself.'' The ''unworthily," which is an interpolation from 
V. 27, is properly expunged ; and the text now reads, '* He that eateth 
and drinketh, eateth and drinketh judment to himself, if he discern not 
the Lord's body"; the rendering of the last clause defining moriB 
sharply the social cause of judgment and the essential element of 
unworthy participation in the holy sacrament. (See Vol. ii. p. 96.) 

At Phil, ii; 6, "thought it not robbery to be equal with God" ia 
changed to '' counted it not a prize {apwar^fiov, a thing to be grasped or 
snatched) to be on an equality with God." The Authorized version 
makes a logical non sequitur : ** thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God, but — " we expect as the proper antithesis, " claimed equality with 
God" ; whereas we have ''but emptied Himself, taking the form of a 
servant," &c. Secondly, the Authorized Version adds an unnecessary 
element if its rendering is correct. Being in the fiofxjyfj of God, being^ 

" the outraying of His glory and the express image of His person," we 
should hardly need to be told that He did not uiink it robbery to be 
equal with God. That would be self-evident. The other rendering 
makes the whole consistent. Althous^h in the form of Gx>d, Christ did 
not make the assertion of His equaUty with God (thus implied) the 
special point in His incarnation, but rather asserted therein His 
humanity, His fellowship with our race. Hence, He thought not 
equality with God a thing to be grasped at, but, on the contrary, 
accepted the conditions of our humanity even unto death. 

At Eev. viii. 13, we find for "an angel" (0776X01;) an " eagle "^ 
(aerov). He flies, crying, " Woe for them that dwell on the earth." Ha 
is " the symbol of judgment and vengeance rushing to its prey." Conf.^ 
Deut. xxviii. 49 ; Hos. viii. 1 ; Hab. i. 8 ; Job ix. 26 ; Jer. iv. 13 ; 
xlix. 22. 

At Matt, vii. 29, the introduction of the reading, avrwv, " their 
8cribe8," bears indirectly on the question of the authenticity of John's 
gospel ; against which it is urged that the Jews are treated in it as 
entu^ly foreign to the writer ; but this passage might justly be cited to 
show that precisely the same objection lies against Matthew s gospel. 

At Makk vi. 20, another change of reading gives point to a singularly 
meaningless statement in the Authorized version, where we read that 
Herod heard Jolm gladly, and " did many things." With the reading 
rjTTopei for eTrioei, we have " was much perplexed," which was certainly 
very likely to be the case under all the circumstances. 

Phil. iii. 21, "Who shall fashion anew the body," &c. Here is one 
of the many cases in which the English reader will naturally ask, 
"What need of an alteration? Why does not 'change' convey the 
sense equally well ? " For all practical purposes, perhaps, it does ; yet 
it is also one of those cases where a distinction quite concealed in the 
Authorized Version is marked. The two words for " change," yttera- 
a-XTjfiart^ta) and fierafiopcf^oofiai, perpetuate the distinction between 
ffX^fJia, the outward, temporary, mutable ^^ fashion " ; and fioptfnj, the 
"•^form " (for want of abetter word) identified with the specific character. 
Hence in Bom. viii. 29, we have (TVfifiop(j>ov9, ^* conformed to the image 
of TTia Son," changed into the same fiofxfyj, into the likeness of Hi» 
perfect nature; ana, similarly, in 2 Cor. iii. 18, ^* transformed into the 
same image " ; while in Bom. xii. 2, we have firj <n;i/<rx^/*aTt'f€<r^€, " be 
not /owAioneci. according to this world," this visible, changeful world, but 
ju^Tafioptpovahe, "be ye transformed" in character, nature, inner beings 
" by the renewing of your mind," 
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At LxTKB iv. 1, 2, the change involves the correction of a historical 
error. Luke wrote that Jesus was forty days in the wildernesay but not 
tempted forty days. The Authorized Version says He was forty days 
tempted of the oevil. 

iHlq rendering of ra ivovra at LuKE xi. 41, is brought into harmony 
with the context b^ changing "such things as ye have" to "those 
things which are within." CSirist has been speaking of true, inward 
righteousness, as contrasted with outward formality, under the figure of 
a cup — clean without, but filthy within. Hence He says, "Let your 
alms be the outcome of a pure heart ; as something from a cup dean 
within, and not merely for outward show." 

Luke xxi. 19. Again a proverb is spoiled and a blunder corrected. 
KTi^ffeffBe does not mean " possess " — ^a meaning which is confined to the 
perfect Kcicrrf/iai, but rather "win," "acquire*." Hence, the sense is 
correctly given by the Revised rendering. Ye shall be delivered up, 
bated, slain ; but " in your patience ye shall win your souls," or save 
your immortal lives. 

Acts ii. 6. Another mis-statement is corrected. The Gbeek is 
rf€vo/ii€vrj9 T^s (f>wviJ9 TavTiys — ^literally, "tiiis sound or voice having 
taken place or come to pass." The Authorized Version refers this to the 
populfur report of the scenes at the Pentecostal gathering ; hence " now 
when this was noised abroad ; " whereas the (fiujv^^ refers to the sound of 
the "rushing, mighty wind."* Hence the Revisers render, " and when 
this sound was heard." 

We have given but a few specimens out of hundreds. To present 
even a small part of the whole body of changes, is, of course, out of 
"the question. Scores of others, equally interesting and important with 
those we have cited, many of them involving difficidt exegetical ques- 
tions, without the careful discussion of which they could not be under- 
stood or justified — such passages as Rom. v. 1 ; Acts xiii. 18, 20 ; 
1 John iii. 19, 20 ; 2 Cor. iii. 18 ; Heb. iv. 2 ; Col. ii. 15, 23 ; PhH. i. 22-- 
v^e must leave untouched. But those we have cited, and which are fair 
specimens of the whole, will be sufficient, we believe, to show that the 
dianges are not trifling; that they are not the outcome of mere 
scholarly whims, but have been made for substantial reasons, and in the 
interest of truth and perspicuity ; that they make for the integrity of 
that Word of which we cannot afford to have the smallest part impaired 
by carelessness or ignorance. 


Advantage of Divisions. — ^I am glad you heard Newman Hall, and 
I am not sorry you learned from him, if nothing else, the advantage in 
homiletics of announced divisions of discourse. What you say is very 
true, that they often break the force of an address. This, however, 
depends on their nature and number. If they are conjunctive and not 
<Zi«jun3tive, they aid the memory without materially weakening the 
effects of the sermon at the time. Besides, the mental capacity of the 
audience shoidd also be taken into account. An overwhelming majority 
of our congregations consist of persons who, if they are to travel througn 
s. sermon at all, and not to lose their way on a plain, which has neither 
Toads nor milestones, must travel by easy stages. — John Angell Jamea. 


Though some refer it to the sound of the speaking with tongues. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

Je»us. . . . Jindeth Philip, and aaith unto him, follow Me, — St. John L 43. 

Thus our Lord called Philip to a new life, which begins and continues in the 
foUowing of Christ. Long after Peter had been numbered among Christ's 
aposdes, the command was repeated, with emphasis, ** Follow thou Mb '* (John 
xxi. 12). The command is addressed to us all. Let us think, with obedient 
hearts, about the new life to which we are summoned. 

I. The time to enter upon it is NOW. 

(268.) If men who want to be Christians, instead of waiting for some great 
shock to come upon them, would begin to be Christians at once, how much 
better it would be ! We will suppose that a man is a spendthrift, who has got 
money without much scruple, and let it go with still less. After a time, hear- 
ing a discourse on the folly of dishonesty and spendthrif tness and the wisdom 
of honesty and frugality, he says, '* If it shoula please God to make me an 
upright, safe, snug, frugal man, I believe I would reform.*' What would you 
say to such a man P I would say to him, ** Do not stand waiting till God 
makes you a man of frugality and integ^ty. You can make yourself one, if 
you try." 

There stands a dishonest man, and at last some superstitious influence comes 
over him, and he wants to be honest; and he says, *'0h, that Gktd's grace 
would ondy make me an honest man ! " The aposUe says to him, ''Let him 
that stole steal no more." That is the way to get out of thief dom into 
honestdom. 

A worldly, selfish, proud man, a man who is anything but true and right, 
says, '' I tmnk that if God would convert me, I would begin to live a Christian 
Hfe." Well, why do you not begin to live such a life now? Do you suppose 
that a boy is ever suddenly converted into a carpenter ? He is apprenticed to 
a carpenter, and after he lias served a certain time, he is a carpenter himself. 
Do you suppose a man is ever converted into a lawyer at once P At first he is a 
scrivener ; and by and by, when by study and practice he becomes acquainted 
with the principles of the law, and the affairs of Uie profession in which he is 
employed, he deserves to be called a lawyer. Do not wait, therefore, for -the 
fruits of a Christian life before you begin to live like a Christian. Begin 
instantly ; you have capital enough to begin on. — Beeoher. 

II. How it is begun. 

(269.) The moment a man really wants to be a Christian, he is one. The 
moment a man really wants to love me, he does love me. He could not want to 
love me if he had not that predisposition which amounts to the initial form of 
love. To be sure, where it is a thing that requires time and space and func- 
tional ceremony, the wishing for it is not having it ; but where it is a thing that 
turns on the nature of iAie mind itself, wishing is having. For instance, the 
moment a man really wants to have knowledge, that moment he begins to have 
it. The want itself is the first step of knowledge. When a man begins to 
wake up in the morning, he is half awake. When a man feels an impulse 
toward a thing, that impulse is the thing itself in a nascent, undeveloped state. 

It is true that many people have a kind of superficial desire to be Christians 



experiences of a Christian state. — Beeeher. 
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f270). The way to beg^n a Ghiistdan life is not to study theology. Piety 
beiore theology. Bight liyiiig will produce right thinking. Yet many men, 
when their oonsciences are aroused, run for cateohisms, and oommentaries, and 
systemfi. They do not mean to be shallow Christians. They intend to be 
thorough, if they enter upon the Christian life at all. Now, theologies are 
well in their plaoe ; but repentsnee' and -h>ye must oome before afi other- 
experiences. First a cure for your sin-sick soul, and then theologies. Suppose 
a man were taken with the cholera, and, instead of sending for a physician, he- 
should send to a book-store, and buy all the books which have been written on 
the human system, and, wlule the disease was working in his vitals, he should 
say, '* I'll not put myself in the hands of any of these doctors. I shall probe 
this thing to the bottom." Would it not be better for him first to be cui«d of 
the cholera P — Beeeher, \ 

(271). The way to be a Christian is to do as the scholar does — go to study- 
ing ; as the traveller does — start on the journey ; as the workman does — take 
hold and work ; as the farmer does — ^put in the spade and the plough. The 
way to be a Christian is to let alone the thing that is wrong, and take hold of 
the thing that is right. Gk) and pray for faith. If you g^ain but little, do not 
be discourage ; you will gain more next time. Watch for it. Strive for it. 
Make up your mind in the beginning that you are but a child in these thingps. 
Say, '* I am a beginner, and am ignorant ; but I desire to learn, and I never 
will leave off my efforts to become more and more enlightened. By prayer and 
reading I will seek to know my duty ; and so far as I &ow it, I will endeavour 
to perform it." If you can say this truthfully, you need not be troubled about 
the evidences of your Christianity ; they will take care of themselves. Only let 
there be spring in the air, and there wiU be crocuses under the fence, and violeta 
in the gai^en ; and let the Sun of righteousness shine on the willing soul, and 
ere long it will blossom with Christian graces. And these will be the best 
evidence that you have been converted, and are a Christian. And in all tout 
Christian career, never think of getting beyond that state in which you will be 
under conviction of sin. — Beeeher, 

(272) . Men want evidence that they are Christians ; and in many cases they are 
about as reasonable in their desire as a man could be who should, as soon as he 
had enlisted, want evidence that he was a soldier. Here is a man that has been 
recruited for the Army of the Potomac. All the idea he has of a soldier is that 
which he has gained by reading about General Grant, or about KHpatrick. He 
thinks of a . man only in the naming moment of inspiration and victory. So 
when he enters the ranks, he waits to see if he will feel as he supposes them to ; 
and when he finds he does not, he says, *' I do not think I am a soldier." ''Why 
not, my friend P " is the response. '' Because I do not feel like one," '' Oh, it 
is not time for you to have the feelings of a soldier : that will come gradually." 
He goes into camp, but it does not come there, and he falls into discouragpement 
and despondency because he does not feel like a soldier. You smile at this, because 
you see how foolish it is. You know that when a man enlists to be a soldier, he 
enlists into an education. He must be drilled, he must learn how to endure 
hardship, he must g^t accustomed to all kinds of experience; and then, by and 
by, when he has been one or two years in the service, he will begin to know that 
he is every inch a soldier ; not because he has any particular feeling, but because 
his life, comprehensively, is that of a soldier. 

A man enlists in the army of the Lord. He says : '' By the help of Gk>d, from 
this hour, I wiU take Christ to be my Leader, and His commandments are to be 
my laws." When a man says that intelligently and earnestly, he is a Christian 
from that moment. But having come to that oetermination, he stops and says, 
*' How do I feel P" You ought not to feel anyhow. You have just beg^un. 
When a boy goes inside the door of a school, he is changed because he has be- 
come a scholar P He has beg^un a course of education, and he has to go on, day 
after day, little by little. — Beeeher, 

(273). God will accept your first attempt, not as a perfect work, but as a begin- 
ning. The beginning is the promise ox the end. Tlie seed aJways whii^erft 
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** oak," thouff'h it is going into the ground, acorn. I am sure tliat the first 
little blades ox wheat are just as pleasant to the farmer's eyes, as the whole field 
waving with gpraiii. — Beeeher, 

(274). Christian life begins at the lowest possible point. Its birth is always- 
Yery feeble : '* Thou canst not tell whence it eomethy^^ for *' it cotneth not with obaer' 
vationJ*^ The lower we descend in the order of nature, the more perfect is the 
creature bom ; the higher we go, the more imperfect does it commence its exist- 
ence. A fly is bom a fly at once, wings, limbs, head, "body, and all parts. It 
is ready for business the hour it is hatched. But it is not so with the dog, one 
of the most sagacious and intelligent of animals. It is bom blind, helpless, 
stupid; we have to keep him six months before he begins to learn, and another 
six before he is useful. According to the same law, the mind is less at birth 
than the body. It takes longer for the mind to mature than the flesh. If, 
then, by this law the life of the spirit be higher than that of the mind or body, 
we ought not to be surprised to find it very feeble in its beg^inningB, and discorer- 
ing it so feeble, acknowledge it to be Christian. We are, therefore, willing to 
call any man a Christian, whatever his past life may have been, or his present 
difficulties are, always provided that he is seeking the way of righteousnees- 
through faith in Chnst. 

Su(^, certainly, is the doctrine of Christ. His kingdom is composed of little 
children and child-like men. The one essential of entrance thereto is child-like- 
ness. " Verily y I say unto you, whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a 
little childy shall in nowise enter therein,** These words are very plain and un- 
mistakable. Unless you are willing to conmience the Christian life just where 
you commenced your ordinary life, at the weakest, most dependent, most 
ignorant point, you can in nowise enter therein. 

Let us suppose that a man wishes to enter the kingdom of Music. He is 
igpaorant of notations, scales, sharps, fiats, ^d everything else pertaining to the 
science. Now, if he wants to be a musician, he must begin to learn and perform 
just where a little child does. He must be treated as a child, for he is as ignor- 
ant and as skilless. If he objects to learn music because at his first attempt he 
cannot sing the twelfth Mass or play the organ accompaniment, he cannot enter 
therein. The most ignorant tyro in music can teach him, and he must take the 
lowest place, or none at all. The music-teacher from the first call such a dis- 
ciple. A Christian must first be a Christian child. He must be bom anew. 
So soon as his desires take a practical shape, he is regarded by Christ as one of 
His own. 

What is said of music may be said with equal truth of any other branch of 
art, of science and of literature. The laws by which a man proceeds to be a 
Christian, are the same as those by which he must become anything else ; but to 
be a Christian he is moved by a Higher and Holier Spirit. 

All the great Christians, such as Paul and John, Augustine, Luther, Wycliff, 
Wesley, Whitefield, Howard, Knox, Spurgeon, Miiller ; — ^yea, each one began 
as a little child. Ajid this is the secret of their greatness. 

Think for a moment of Galileo, Copemicas, Newton, Earaday, Young, Agas- 
siz, Tyndall, Dana, and Dawson ; names mighty in science, at one time know- 
ing no more about it than we do. They had to begin as Uttle children. This 
is the secret of their greatness, their great discoveries, and the great benefits- 
given by them to the world. In the light of this eternal law, may I not beg of 
you to enter the kingdom of Otod as little children ? — Nourse. 

III. Its difficulties lie chiefly at its outset 

(275). The artist, when he begins to draw, finds the greatest difficulty in mak> 
ing straight lines and circles ; but when he has coaxed the juice of his brain 
down into his fingers, so that they think, he has but to give one glance at the 
object he desires to represent, and the lines appear, the circles fly ofip from his- 
fingers, and the picture is drawn, almost without thought. Thus involuntary 
should be right-doing with the Christian. He should form for Imnself a settled 
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habit, a sort of refined, spiritual instinct, by which he should be led constantly, 
and almost unconsciously, to shun the evil, and to choose the good. — Beeeher 

(276). How does one begin to learn Latin? Not charmed with the numbers of 
Virgil, but stumbling over the grammar ; digging at roots of verbs. As it is 
with study, so it is with religion. 

No one filiould be disappointed if the early experiences of his Christian life 
involve many doubts and tears. A new life, like a new river, has to pick its 
way and iind its channel. The waters will gather in pools, and seem to cease 
to now. Bising over the brim, they will shoot through some rugged pass, and 
be swirled by a thousand jagged rocks ; but by and by, when the channel is 
secured, and side streams begin to add their stores, the river will neither stop 
nor grow dry. There is no power on earth that can hold back the river from 
the ocean, or the Christian life from heaven. — Beeeher. 

(277). The beginning of a Christian consciousness, or life in the soul, is the be- 
ginning of a contest of desires. One combatant is already on the field, en- 
trench^ there by an hereditary but yet usurping pretension. '^ The heathin are 
ffone up, Lord, into Thine inheritance y"^^ — ^the sacred land in the heart of child- 
hood ; and when the Israel of your new life comes up by Sinai, thundered at by 
the commandments, through a penitential desert, and enters in, it does not take 
possession of the promised land without a siege and many battles. 

Like the recovery of a man almost dead, the recall of the living pulse and 
breath is more distressful than the passive process of dying was. Freezing and 
drowning men find it harder to come back to life than to die. Neither in the 
second birth nor in the first can the boon of life be had but by anguish. It 
is a blessing to be bom, but the blessing is costly. For a time ue waking will 
halt, very likely, into misgiving whemer the cost is not too great for the 
blessing. Hence occur many relapses. — Huntington, 

IV. Yet is thronghont a life of toil and conflict. 

(278). The palace of virtue is not seated upon the plain, but upon a rocky 
and steep hiU, which we cannot mount without some pains ; nor can we con- 
tinue these pains without resolved courage. We must travail, like painful 
pilgrims, before we can take rest in our own country. We must laboriously 
work before we can receive our wages ; mourn and weep, before we can laugh 
and rejoice, bedewing our cheeks with tears, before we can have them clean 
wiped away ; and bom fight and overcome our spiritual enemies, before we can 
obtain full victory, or triumph in glory. — Dou?name, 1642. 

(279). The condition of the true Christian is that of conflict to the end ; he 
will never be free from the necessity of struggle, of watehfulness, of earnest 
self-control, never secure against spiritual falls, never exempt from the need of 
penitence, till he enters '* into the rest which remaineth for the people of God." 
But still it must be a conflict ever tending more and more to the final and 
-decisive victory ; a crushing of defeated rebels, rising in sullen mutiny, not a 
faint-hearted resistance to foes flushed with frequent success. — Cotton. 

(280). It is an old story, this of Christian warfare. Bunyan didn't jump 
his hero from the city of Destruction into the celestial land. Much intervened. 
Of course, if one doesn't start on a journey one will not reach ite end : nor would 
we disparage the great importance of the turning point. But there is a ten- 
dency to neglect the after fife. 

The Christian warfare begins after conversion, and not before. Is it not 
a prolific source of inactivity in our churches, that those who have been 
baptized and united formally with Gfod's people have been led to believe that 
the most important step in their Christian life has been taken, and that it wHl 
now require onlv a modicum of force to keep themselves going P Just as 
though Bunyan had prevailed upon his hero to use some energy and deter- 
mination in getting on to a hand- car, and then on a good track, sU^htly down 
grade, bid him Ghod speed to naturally glide into heaven. ''Now, Hx. 
Christian, you have your worst job done, you have got on to that car, and all 
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the hard "jfi^^ hereafter will be oomparatiyely easy to what this first effort haa 
been." This is what Bunyan did not do. 

(281). Just as a soldier's life is spent in battle with his country's enemies, or 
in defending his country from its enemies, whether foreign or domestic ; so is a 
Christian's life spent in relation to evil. He has to attack and prevent it. 

In countries where the money of the people is largely spent in support of 
enormous armies, where the glory of a nation is written in the tale of conquest, 
and not in the reign of peace — they have what are called ** fancy regfiments." 
In France it was the *' Imperial Guard; " in Germany it is the **Leib G-arde," 
in England it is the ** First Life Guards." They are ostensibly established for 
protecting the person of the reig^ning sovereign ; but really they are institutiona 
where men are allowed to play soldiers in time of peace, and from which they 
can easily withdraw in time of war. The officers buy their commissions in 
them, and seU out when they please. They enter for the honour, and when 
they have had enough of it, go out. The regiment is not supposed to go ta 
war, except in cases of great emergency. Thev are mere ornamental appen- 
dages to ue royal chariots. They dress and talk like warriors, but in reality 
are not. And yet they are the proudest of the entire army, and look with 
contempt and scorn upon soldiers who are scarred and torn and maimed — the 
heroes of battles. They would be humiliated in being sent to war. Iji America 
I have seen men playing at soldiers. They were exceedingly proud of l^eir 
dress, rank and regiment. And I have seen these men called out to queU a 
riot, and after less than a week's endurance of military life, although they were 
not in any engagement, become disgusted with the rough realities of the duties 
they assumed. Now I want you to understand that uiere are no fancy reg^* 
ments in God's service. — Nourae. 

y. Nevertheless it is throughout a life of blessedness. 

(282). You will better experiment the pleasure of your way as you go along, 
than it is possible to perceive it by the most accurate description that can be 
made of it by the pen or tongfue oi man. You have often, no doubt, tasted the 
sweetness of honey ; but suppose you had only seen the golden colour of it with 
your eyes, or only heard a graceful speaker make an oration in its praise, would 
either of these have made you so well acquainted with it, so well as one little 
lick with your tongue is able to do P The case is not at all different here, and 
therefore begin to prosecute your resolution presently of travelling to Jerusalem: 
go the ways themselves to leam their pleasantness, tor they will teach you mor& 
in an instant, than I can do by many of my long discourses. — Patrick, 1626-1707. 

(283). ^'Therearesomany things I must give up." — Somethings, certainly. 
So there are some things that a horse strayed from its owner, and pioldng up a 
scanty living in the highway, where it is pelted by boys and harried by dogs, 
must give up, when it is taken into the home clover field. Tliere is a fence 
about the fi^d ; but the real freedom and comfort for the horse is within the 
fence, and not outside of it. What a man g^ves up when he becomes a CQuistian 
is not worthy to be compared with what he gains. — Marsh. 

(284.) When a man is converted there may be a sunrise flash, a rejoicing, 
that shall fill his soul and the whole community with amazement. That I 
regard, however, as I do the first love of ingenuous youth. When a man and a 
maiden come tog^lJier, and g^eat love first dawns upon them, it is wonderland 
to them, and ti^ey walk in enchantment, and they bring to each other what 
neither has ; with thought and imagination they clothe one another until each 
walks as a god or an angfel ; and they look back to that experience all the rest 
of their lives, and think, '* Oh, what a great and wonderful love that was ! " 
Yes, it was a great and wonderful love. It is a noble and divine feeling. As 
it were, on the threshold of life God g^ves them enchantment, and Uiey know 
what the suppression of selfishness is ; what it is to bear one another's burdens ; 
what it is to think of others rather than of one's self ; what it is in honour to 
prefer one -another ; what that perfect love which casts but fear is — or what it 
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would be as the fruit of a heaveul^ state of mind ; and they treat the object of 
their love with disinterested affection, with courtesies, with all acts of kindness, 
and they seek each other's happiness above eyerything' else in the world ; and 
one is serving the other with the whole scope and power and volume of his or 
her nature ; and the result is such a joj as they never knew before, and seldom 
know long after. 

And yet, beautiful as this experience is, and transcendent as it is, it is not 
comparable to that other love which, in true and great souls, distributes itsdf 
abroad. It is very beautiful to see a mighty swollen stream rush down the 
mountain, roaring, sweeping eveiything out of its channel, and domineering 
along its course ; but a sweet and gentle rain that falls all day and all night, 
though it has not a particle of subhmity in it, yet blesses the earth, and causes 
it to rejoice more than the raging torrent. The one is more grand, and the 
other is of more service and use. And that love which grows up in true natures, 
and serves, morning, noon and night, here, there, and everywhere, running 
through all the avenues of life ; that latent love which is perpetually developing 
itself in positive forms— that is nobler than this transfig^uration of love which 
stands at the beginning of human life. 

Now, in Christian me it is not the great experience which one may have at 
the beginning that is to be most highly esteemed. That is admirable ; it is an 
experience that men never forgfet; it is the equivalent of that which the 
disciples experienced at the transfiguration of Christ, the memory of which 
nothing could wipe out, and which sustained them in dark hours, when reason 
and facts failed them; but, after all, distinctive Christian living is more 
important than the largeness of the development, or even the glory of the 
corruscation, of early experience in the Christian life. — Beeeher, 

VI. Where it really exists, it is a prolonged and uniform 
progress in virtue and holiness (2 Peter i. 5-8). 

(285). A religious life is not a thing which spends itself like a bright bubble 
on the river's surface. It is rather like the river itself, which widens continually, 
and is never so broad or so deep as its mouth, where it rolls into the ocean of 
«temity. — Beeeher. 

(286). If there are any who think that Christians are made as eagles are, let 
them correct their notions. The egg is laid, the mother-bird broods it, and, 
when it is hatched, it is an eagle. Though it is only an eaglet, it needs not 
education, but simply growth ; and it is as much an eagle tiie day it is hatched, 
as when it first swoops for its prey, or five 3rear8 afterward. It is no more an 
ea^le when it is ten years old then when it is five years old, or one year old. 
It IS bom into eagleahip. But no man is bom into Christian life. That is a 
thing into which a man ultimately comes by laborious and immensely detailed 
education. 

You shall hear men say that they were bom into the kin^om of Christ in a 
revival of religion. They were bom into the kingdom of Chnst just as Columbus 
was bom into America ! He saw the shore ; but look at the maps that he and 
those who were with him made when they thought they had discovered America. 
It would make you laugh to see them. What did they know of the coast-line, 
ef tiie rivers, or of the mountains, of this vast continent P All these had to be 
ex^doied. Men think they are bom into the kingdom of Christ ; and when 
they experience religious joy and comfort they thmk they are saved. Saved ? 
I hope they are going to be saved ; but if they are^ it wul be through much 
tribulation. 

What would you think of a child that should go into eostacies the moment 
he stepped into a school-house, and his name was entered on the master's list, 
and say, ** Thank Qod, I have got my education ? " Got his education simpbr 
because he has seen the inside of a building where education is imparted ? It 
will not be long before the arithmetic, and the grammar, and ^e master's 
toole on the back of both of them, wiU teach him another lesson ! 
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Persons have great distress, that distress is followed hy great joy ; and then 
they say, '* I am a Christian.** They are told, ** Yon must not think that you 
urOl always be happy ; you will have your doubts and fears ; '* and that is about 
an the idea they have on the subject — ^that they are Christians, and that they 
win have doubts and fears. 

Now, Gk>d has made you schoolmasters over the hardest of schools to manage 
— ^namely, yourselves. Your reason ; your social nature; the faculty of love m 
you ; your appetites and passions — aU these are to be educated, and you are to 
put them to school to the Lord Jesus Christ, and make them learn, and har- 
monize them into co-operative knowledge and life. And when a man has been 
bom again reaUy, he has been bom like a babe in the cradle, so that he has an 
his years before him to fiU up with appropriate developments 'of manhood. — 

(287). Such a breadth is there to this work that it comprehends the education 
•of the thought, of the moral sentiments, of the affections, of every part of man's 
nature ; and if it is a work that is being carried on in part by moral and spiritual 
influences, and just as much by secular and providential influences, that are 
inherent in the nature of society, and that are organic in the structure and rela- 
tions of this world, then how vast a work is it ! No man can complete it in a 
day, or in a year. It is a work which extends the whole earthly life ; and when 
that life has passed away, the work win not be done. 

I plant many seeds in my warden from which I do not look for blossoms the 
year that I plant them. Yet X nourish them and transplant them ; and when 
the days of November commence to out them down, I take them up, roots and 
all, and hide tiiem in a dark, frost-proof dweUing, for the winter. There they 
rest tin the spring comes, when I go, and take those buried roots and stems, 
and bring them forth out of their grave, and pat them into a better soU. And 
before S^tember comes around in the second year of their growth, they wiU do 
what they had not time to do in the first. It takes two summers to get a 
bloeaom on many plants. It takes I know not how long a series of summers 
to develop the highest blossom and the truest fnut that we can hekr. Gkxi 
takes us from this life, and hides us in the grave ; and then, in His good time, 
transplants us to another soH. The work is not done in this life. It is not 
done when you are converted, or when you are ha^y, or even when you have 
gone on in the Christian oourse for forty years. Sm^ is the pattern of that 
work which God is carrying forward, such is the majesty of that manhood 
which Se Tn*M>.-na shan yet flame in glory in us, that He cannot accomplish His 
purpose in the nanow compass of our present life ; so He buries us over the 
winter of death, and then puts us in a better soQ and a better summer, to take 
our next growth. And what there is beyond thc«e ** eye hath not eeen^ nor ear 
heardy neither hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive; *' but, doubtless, 
there are to be serial developnients, infinite, endless. — Beecher. 

(288). There are many Christians who like, about onoe in twelve monihs, to 
have a good revival in their hearts. They think that, like the year, the^ can 
make up for freezing and im < >w '"g aU winter by a period of intense heat m the 
summer. The remedy for such is not to chin the reviyala, but to shorten tiie 
intervals between thCT[^ and to endeavour to make their life equatorial and 
tropical aU the year round. — Beecher, 

YII. Its ATil-matlTig Principle. 

(289). To Hve in the flesh, is a dying Itfe ; to Uye to the ^^^ ^^™g 
death. By none of these Kves the bebeyer ; but by aaotlier, a bettetya >n«r, 
whichashehath from another plaee, so he livee after another toobb^^ it i» 
ocaitua impirata^ and so caUed cofleetie vita: "our c cm t e isatum ^J^^' ' " 
Of molBBof the earth, this makes us soobof heaTen; of snails, tmnt 
How imposnble did it seem before to us, that we sliotild bepM»«i» 
the woud, to f arsake onrselyes, to oondeom <mr 
asea^forato&Estoelimb monntains, orforizoato 
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faith naturalizes these holy affections to us ; Christ working upon us, as the sun 
doth on the vapour ; of a gross, heavy, and squalid substance, it msLkes it light 
and aeriel, apt to ascend to the middle region. To outward duties go both the 
natural and spiritual man ; but with what difference of affections, of success ! 
A bear g^s not more unwillingly to the stake, nor a galley-slave to the oar, nor 
a truant to school, than the one. The other, willingly, cheerfi^y, as being (nonb 
driven with fear, but) "led by the Spirit of Gk)d." The manner of 
guidance is indeed df^ayvia, a mighty motion, but no co-active violence ; for 
Christ moves the will, and makes it dudble. " Draw us, and we will run after 
Thee ; " we will run, not go with an ordinary motion, but run, fliarlaiTiiTig any 
paces but the swiftest. He draws us, but with our wills. There is a great 
difference between these two attractions, — of a lame man to his dinner, and of 
a guilty malefactor to his execution. Tliis new life is a new internal principle, 
which is like a spring to the watch, or oil to the wheels, to make the motion 
quick and permanent. — Adanu, 1653. 


ThB host PoWEBFUL PBBAOHINa IS THA.T WHICH SeTS FobTH MoST CuBABLT 

THE Love of Qod. — ^The world will be saved by revealing the love of God, not 
by preaching the law. When I was about to leave a district where I had 
laboured as an Evangelist for eighteen months, a man sought an interview 
with me. He reminded me of a series of meetings I had conducted a few 
months previous and then related the following : "I had been drinking hard 
for several weeks, was out of employment, and myself and family were fast 
coming to want. One Sunday I was without money, and consequently without 
drink. The only funds avaUable were in the shape of ' rent,' which niy -vrife 
had saved out of her earnings. I determined to steal that, and, nerved by 
drink, end my life. I went to the spot where my wife kept this money ; to my 
surprise it was not there. She had anticipated me. I was angry, and left tilie 
house, intending to take my life. Just at that moment I heard some singing. 
I traced it to a certain room, and discovered that a religious service was being 
held. I went in. Well, sir, you preached. Do you remember the text ? " 
" No, I do not," I replied. He then repeated it : " < Mell is moved from beneath 
for thee, to meet thee at thy coming.'* Well, sir, I thought the text and sermon 
were both for me. I went home, but could not rest. The next day I wandered 
about to drown my senses in drink or to Trill myself. I went on the railroad 
several times to lay myself on the rails for a train to pass over me, but somehow 
I could not. I thought of the consequences you preached. On the next night 
you preached again. Do you remember the text ? " "No." "WeU, sir, it 
was this : ' Come now, and let tta reason together, saith the Lord : though your sins 
be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow ; though they be red like crimson, they shall 
be as wooV I saw that though my sins were great, Gfod's love could save 
me from them. That night I began a new life." You see, one night I 
preached the law ; it revetded the man to himself, but it drove him neany to 
despair. The next I preached the Gospel ; it revealed Grod to the man, and 
resulted in a new life. The law is weak through the flesh, but the Gk>spel is 
the power of Gk)d. — Nowrse, 

Not Oobsblves, bitt Chbist. — ^Let our one theme be Christ, not our own 
whims and fancies and crotchets, but Him. Not ourselves, but Him. Kather 
ourselves out of sight, unknown, untho\ight of, hidden in the excess of light 
which streams from Him. You are familiar with the stoiy of the artist who 
undertook Uie task of painting the portrait of our Lord. When complete, you 
remember, he thought it needed some embellishments, which were, therefore, 
supplied. When the picture was exhibited, to his horror and disappointment, 
the attention of the beholders was diverted from the grand central figure to the 
flowers and trees which grew around. Without the slightest hesitation or 
remorse) he grasped his brush and obliterated eveiything that withdrew the 
mind from that which should fosdnate every eye. The moral is obvious. — Bum, 
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APH0BISM8 ON PBEACHING.* 
By the Rbv. Austin Phelps, D.D. 

A PERFECT orator would never write : he would always speak. The 
mutual magnetism between speaker and hearer would bear him on, with- 
out the aid of manuscript or memory. The custom of preaching written 
discourses grows out of mental infirmities. In any form of speech, be 
it written or oral, we make but an approximation to perfect oratory ; 
and the true policy of the pulpit is to combine the weight of material 
which the pen commands with the ease, the versatility, the flexible 
expression, and the quickness of transition which belong to good extem- 
poraneous speech. 

The best test of a good sermon is the instinct of a heterogeneous 
audience. That is not good preaching which is limited in its range of 
adaptation to select audiences: be it select intelligence, or select 
ignorance, it matters not. The pulpit permits no selection. It exists 
not for the few, not for the many as distmct from the few, but for all. 

The great excellence of a sermon, considered as a specimen of litera- 
ture alone, is that it sways mind without distinction of class. So far as 
this aim is reached, it is, in kind, the grandest thing in literature. To 
make the deep thoughts of theology intelligible to all orders of mind, 
and impressive to them all, so that the same truth which instructs the 
ignorant, and quickens the torpid, shall also move the wisest, and com- 
mand the most alert, is a masterly work of mind. 

A good sermon is a popular production, in the same sense in which a 
good drama is a popular production. A good preacher is a man of the 
people in the same sense in which Badne and Shakespeare were men of 
the people. Anything which grows out of scholastic culture alone, 
valuable as it may be, is still below the genius which sways the people 
from the pulpit, in the same sense in which Aristotle was below Homer, 
and Locke below Milton. 

Doddridge speaks with dolorous magnanimity of the effort which it 
cost l^im to discardfrom his style certain words, metaphors, constructions, 
which his literary taste tempted him to use, but which his conscience 
rejected as unsuited to the cax)acities of his hearers. This was mourning 
the loss of useless tools. Such condescension is in the direct line of 
scholarly elevation. A man grows in literary dignity with every con- 
quest of that kind which he achieves over himself. 

The popular mind grows under any ministrv which respects it. 
Mental strength grows under ministrations which are addressed to 
mental strength. Treated as if worthy of respect, the common people 
become the more worthy. 

As builders of men, let us respect ourselves, and respect our work, in 
building low down, and in using the tools which our business requires. 
Let us count that as the most perfect literature which is most perfectly 
adjusted to the most perfect ends by the most perfect uses of the 
materials and the arts of speech. Let us cultivate in this respect the 

* Selected from The Theory of Preaching^ one of the wisest, brightest, and chrapest books 
on the work of the ministJ^ ever issued. Mr. Dickinson, of Farringdon Street, E.G., has done 
good service to the preachers of this country by republishing it. Let them obtain it at once. 
An earnest study of it will heighten Uieir sense of the importance of the work to which they 
have devoted their lives, will stimulate within them the holiest ambitions, and will help to 
make them workmen " who need not be ashamed." 

VOL. in. O 
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literary taste of Christ. Can you conceive of Him as labouring under 
the burden of literary enthusiasm to improve and polish the Sermon on 
the Mount, or the Beatitudes, or the Lord's Prayer, by adapting them 
more tastefully to the upper classes of Judea P ** Let tins mind be in you 
which was also in Christ Jesus." 

Eloquence is always an aim at a mark, never a solitary self-expression. 
As Daniel Webster defined it, it is " always a progress on, right on, to 
an object." That object in the end is always the same, — ^persuasion. In 
true preaching, therefore, argument is never used for the sake of the 
argument ; illustration, never for the sake of the illustration ; ornament, 
never for the sake of the ornament. These are always means to an end, 
and the end is persuasion. The more elaborate they are, if true to their 
purpose, the more faithfully tributary they are to the one end, and the 
more powerful is the impetus they give to the movement of discourse 
toward that end. The broader the sweep of the circle, the more 
irresistible is the momentum of the descent, and the more concentrated 
the unity of the blow struck. 

The chief distinction of the eloquence of Demosthenes was his velocity of 
rhetorical movement. One critic says that he spoke *'like a passionate 
man tormented by the truth." Such a man cannot help speaking 
with quick advances. What he has to say he says, and has done with it. 
Thought, structure, style, are all condensed. The chinks and crevices of 
discourse are packed full. The effect in utterance is a combination of 
weight and speed, and that combination is always power : it is like the 
power of a cannon-ball. We need much of this kind of discourse in the 
pulpit. 

Sceptics are not so numerous in any Christian country as they are often 
imagined to be. Minorities have the gift of speech inordinately 
developed : they are very apt to vociferate, and are often estimated by 
the noise they make. Did you ever sit in the twilight in the autumn, 
when three or four crickets were serenading each other ? they made the 
whole house ring : one would think that they were a thousand strong. 
So we exaggerate the numbers and the strength of infidelity, so far as 
the masses of the people are concerned. They are not unbelievers on any 
large scale, and never have been. Lidifferentism is not infidelity'. 
Scepticism is never popidar : it is aristocratic, rather. We over-estimate 
it, if we judge it by the airs it puts on. Therefore be wary in preaching 
against infidelity. Do it thoroughly when it must be done, but do it 
rarely. . Do not be for ever firing with a telescopic rifle at a foe invisible 
to the naked eye. Didactic preaching of the truth is a much more direct 
and brief process than the pursuit and overthrow of error. 

The pulpit need not be disturbed by the occurrence of new points of 
conflict between natural science and exegesis. These will occur as old 
ones have occurred. The time may come when the most candid and the 
most reverent attitude of mind respecting them will be one of temporary 
suspense. As honest men, we may be obliged sometimes to sugge^ 
probable interpretations rather than those of which we feel we are assured. 
Even possible conceptions of the inspired meaning may be temporarily 
given for the want of better. Be it so : temporary suspense of confident 
exegesis 'is no new thing : the Bible has survived many such periods. 
We should not be alarmed. Nor should we ever intimate to the people 
a doubt from which they might reasonably infer that our faith is 
disturbed. The pulpit should never tremble at the shaking of a spear. 
Faith ought not to waver at a phenomenon which has become almost 
periodical in the 'history of opinion. Timid utterances from the pulpit 
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under such suspenses of interpretations are like the fright of savages at 
an eclipse. Wait ! Teach the people to wait. Teach them intellectual 
patience. The history of such phenomena in the past is a pledge for the 
future. 

Hearers have a right to expect defined and settled convictions from 
one whom they have chosen as their instructor. They do not want 
dogmatism; but they do demand, and justly, confidence of judgment. 
A man is not **apt to teach*' who does not know what he believes. 
This is especially true when the meaning of the Scriptures is in question. 
If the pulpit does not know its own ground here, to the people it will 
seem to know nothing to the purpose. 

Infidelity will outstrip orthodoxy in any community, sooner or later, if 
all the electric force seems to be given over to error, and truth has to 
bear all the dead and dying and decaying things of civilized life, and to 
struggle through the consequent mephitic vapours. Let the resources of 
learning, the courage of inquiry, the energy of reform, a vitalized style be 
found in infidel literature, and there only, while the religious press falls 
behind and below in these tokens of mental quickening, and we must 
not croak over the degeneracy of the times, if truth goes under for a 
while, and error rides the wave. The world is, in the main, a living 
world. life craves life. Thought runs to thought. Originality 
springs to greet originality. Awakened readers clamour for quickened 
authors. Live hearers will throng upon live speakers. The pulpit, in 
this respect, is subject to no hardship. It only comes under the conunon 
law of all living thought. The Holy Spirit does not work miracles to 
give success to dulness. 

A sermon is a structure : it is something put together with care It 
has unity, coherence, proportion, a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
As a literary production, it has a philosophical construction as truly as a 
tragedy or an epic poem. 

In the pulpit, as everywhere else, the presumption is always against 
the efficiency of anything which costs the producer little. The feicts of 
life confirm this presumption. 

It is the inferior genius which contemns inferior excellences. The 
very first order of mind does no such thing. Michael Angelo did not 
think it beneath him to execute one of the consummate marvels of his 
genius in the carving of a peach-stone. So the most exalted style of 
manhood in the ministry will count no excellence too minute to subserve 
the objects of the pulpit. Some of the processes of preaching are of 
such a character that no genius can force them. They must be performed 
warily, gently, scrupulou^y. They are like the movements of a watch ; 
only a few grains of sand are needed to clog them ; and the more perfect 
the movement, the more easy its arrest. 

A text which is torn from its connections in inspired usage, or to 
which an imaginary sense is given, is no text. 

The popular mind obtains unconsciously its principles of interpretation 
from the usages of the pulpit. As the one is, so is the other. Clearness 
in the pulpit is good sense in the pew. Mysticism in the pulpit, is 
nonsense in the pew. The absence of exposition from the pulpit is 
ignorance of the Bible in the pew. Like priest, like people. The 
Sabbath-school, Bible-classes, family instruction, under a vigorous 
ministry, will in the long run take character from the pulpit. The key 
which will wind up and keep in movement the whole machinery of 
popular growth in a knowledge of the Scriptures is the handling of texts 
by a skilful preacher. 

o 2 
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Well chosen texts are the gems of Scriptural thought. They represent 
fundamental doctrines, and vital principles, and essential duties, and 
central characters, and critical events, and thrilling scenes, and profoimd 
experiences. They are the dense points of revelation, at which light is 
most vivid. The Bible is dotted over with them. To see them is to see 
the whole firmament of truth in which they are set. They are con- 
stellations in a cloudless sky. An intelligent and scholarly explanation 
of a thousand texts might indoctrinate a people in the whole system of 
biblical truth. 

Inspired thought often presents in a single text original combinations 
of truth. One of the peculiarities which a student of biblical texts 
first discovers in them is that their ideas do not seem to have come 
together at the bidding of science. No inspired author seems to have 
aimed at the building of a system of anything. If a metaphysical truth 
is stated, it seems as if it happened to be where it is : perhaps it stands 
side by side with a gleam of poetry. Pure intellect and pure emotion 
play in and out, often, in the structure of a text, with the artlessness, 
yet without the incoherence of dreams. Passages in the Epistles of St. 
Paul and of St. Peter, and in the visions of Isaiah, remind one of a 
tropical grove, so free is the growth and the undergrowth of ideas, 
and so versatile is the play of that which, in any other production, we 
should call genius. It is a sequence of this characteristic of inspiration, 
that biblical texts frequently present combinations of truth which are 
full of surprises. A single text will often be a picture in its combioa- 
tions. If a preacher is sensible that his mind is exhausting itself, and 
that he is falling into a dull round of repetitions, which make the 
Sundays like the steps of a treadmill to him, let him set about the study 
of the Scriptures more earnestly ; let him study his texts, and select ridEi 
texts, and tiien preach textual sermons for a while. It will make a new 
man of him. 

The selection of texts is of vast moment to the power of the pulpit. 
It is to the pulpit what the work of adjusting the range of guns is to a 
battery. A false range, or a range at random, is equivalent to none. 
It is not an exaggerated indication of the importemce of texts, that 
sometimes a text itself is the occasion of the conversion of a soul. This 
occurred under the preaching of "Vfhitefield. In powerful revivals it is 
no uncommon occurrence. 

The pulpit has some standard texts. ** Joy shall be in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth ; " ** What shall I do to be saved ? " " I pray thee 
have me excused ; " ^^ Go thy way for this time: " " Now is the axxepted 
time,** — ^these and a large number of the same class contain themes 
which are nowhere else so pithily expressed. They seem as if they had 
been foreordained primarily for use in the discussion of these themes 
in the pulpit. It woidd be affectation to avoid these standard texts, for 
no other reason than that they are familiar to all. Every faithful 
preacher must employ them, though every faithful preacher of much 
experience before him has done the same. They are among the jewels of 
the pulpit. Diamonds are never obsolete. 

Vitalising of stale themes is one of the great arts of the pulpit. 
Avoid such themes we cannot. Treat them in the rut of centuries of 
preaching we dare not, We must accept them for dead truths ; and all 
the ingenuity of homiletic art and the magnetic force and the prophetic 
inspiration of the preacher must be called into requisition to resuscitate 
them. We must brood over such subjects with the intensity of our own 
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being, as the prophet stretched himself upon the dead body of the 
widow's child, tiU a new life is breathed into fiiem. 

Accommodation of texts on the ground of resemblance in sound is 
puerile. A manly culture revolts from it. It degrades the Bible. It 
places texts on the same level of rhetorical character with puns. 

The whole usage of the pulpit by which metaphorical resemblance is 
tolerated as the ground of accommodation is false in principle and puerile 
in taste. As culture advances, taste condemns it ; and as piety grows 
in alliance with culture, the heart revolts from it. There is no Christian 
g^od sense in it. It holds the Bible at arm's length. It is sympathetic 
with a religion of the fancy rather than with a religion of the reason 
and the conscience. 

A text which needs no verbal criticism and no logical adjustment may 
need to be amplified. The Bible is a book of suggestions mainly. 
Texts, especially, are but hints. An explanation shoiild often expand 
them ; sometimes it should magnify them. It should do the work of the 
telescope, in bringing a distant truth near, and of the microscope, in 
disclosing the beauty of a minufce truth. 

Bapidity of growth in biblical science is vital to the taste and habits 
of a preacher. Is it not easy to see how fatally a pastor may be left in 
the rear of biblical scholarship ? It will never do to plod on in old ways 
of exegesis, content with the ancient interpretations of texts, yet hoping 
to be sustained as religious authorities with the people, merely because 
we build useful sermons on such interpretations. You might 843 sensibly 
teach in colleges the Ptolemaic system of astronomy. A preacher, then, 
has a very significant part of his life's work before him in qualifying 
himself to explain truthfully the meaning of his texts. 

Supply your libraries with the best works in biblical literature. Do 
not spare your purses in so doing, Wear the old coat and buy the new 
book. Incur any hazard or hardship, but those of debt or dishonour, 
to get your outfit of tools to work with. You must have them early in 
your ministry, if you are ever to use them. Your wedding can wait, 
but your library cannot. Then systematize your biblical studies, and 
give yourself to them religiously. Let the garden go un weeded and 
let the potatoes rot in the ground. Get rid of church councils, and 
building committees, and executive miscellanies, so far as you honourably 
can. Leave the social dinners, and the pleasure parties, and the 
regattas, and the operas, and the fast horses, to those who need them. 
Say you, with Nehemiah, to the messengers who tempt you to such 
thmgs, ** / am doing a great work, ao that I cannot come down : why should 
the work cease whilst I leave it and corns down to you ? " Cultivate a stem 
imity of purpose in your calling of Gk)d, and hold to it to the death. 

Some of the most decisive failures in expository preaching are due 
largely to length. If any doubt exists as to the interest of an audience 
in an expository discourse, condense ; pack your thoughts ; shorten the 
process ; make haste ; come quickly to the gist of things ; and you are 
sure of one element of success. This simple expedient will often save 
an expository sermon from falling flat. 

Make everything clear as you proceed, but press on. This one thing 
do, forgetting the things wmch are behind. A paragraph, a sentence, a 
clause, a word, a syllable, which can be omitted, omit. 

Avoid the affectation of independence of scholastic authority. Never 
give a thrust at the principle of authority in the attempt to vindicate or 
to exercise the right of private judgment. You have, perhaps, an 
original interpretation of a text: commentaries do not support you. 
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Very well. Exercise your right ; but why bray about it ? Exercise it 
modestly: let alone the slaughtered commentators. Speak your own 
mind without disturbing theirs. It may be that you are right ; but the 
probabilities are five to one that your hearers will not believe that you 
are, if you fling your opinion in the face of half a dozen venerable 
teachers who were venerable before you were bom. Treat it as a mis- 
fortune if you must part company with other learned men. 

Have no stereotyped method of exposition. Do not always philologise 
by verbal criticism. Do not always explain descriptively. Do not 
always tell of the author, his character, his condition, his history. Do 
not always speak of his readers, who and what they were, and why he 
wrote to them. Do not always cite parallel passages, nor always 
paraphrase, nor always pass rhetorical criticism on the beauty, the force, 
the logic of the text. No one of these varieties can be always becoming : 
no two, no three of them can generally be so. We must have variety, if 
we have fitness : then we gain a virtue in variety itself. 

By parting with expository preaching, the pulpit has parted with its 
most important aid and stimulus to variety. No other one thing gives to 
preaching so wide a range of religious thought as the exposition of the 
Scriptures, when it comes forth as the fruit of a rich, full mind, — ^rich in 
schmarly resources, and full of intense practical aims. 

Men will bristle up in self-defence, if we approach them bristling. 
Such an approach in preaching is as profound ^.n error rhetorically as it 
is morally. An exordium should, if possible, discover common ground 
between hearer and preacher. Always start on the common ground, 
even if truth compels you to leave it. It is not necessary to obtrude 
into the foreground the obnoxiousness of truth to a depraved heart. 

Prepare an introduction as if everything depended on the first 
impression. Strike as if the blow were to be like that of stamping a 
coin — there being no second blow. Critics have observed of Shakespeare, 
that he always aims to make his characters define themselves at their 
first appearance. Their individuality is clear in the first words they 
utter. They never run together in our first conceptions of them. They 
are like faces with strong features ; we see them once and always 
remember them. Guizot observes of Othello and Desdemona, that their 
characters are distinct on their first appearance, though one speaks but 
thirty lines, and the other but fifteen. So introductions should be 
composed with keen appreciation of the significance of first impressions. 
The proposition is to the discourse what the heart is to the physical 
system. The relation is organic. 

The popular mind is peculiarly dependent on knowledge of the theme 
as an aid to unity of impression. Performers on the tight rope steady 
their whole muscular system by fixing their eye intently on a point in the 
distance. Thus they cross a ravine where the wavering of the eye might 
be death. Not unlike this is the m'ental effort by which the common 
mind must often follow the mental operations of its superior. The 
knowledge of the subject at the outset will be to the power of attention 
what the fixed eye is to the muscles of the gymnast. 

Mr. Dickens says that criticism in literature of any kind ** is not worth 
a farthing without innumerable examples." This is doubly apt in 
application to homiletic criticism. The mere statement and eulogy of 
principles, however minute, form the most useless kind of discourse on 
such topics as must come before us. By far the most difGlcidt part of the 
process needed is the discovery or the invention of pertinent illustrations. 
Preach very little in the general, and very much in the detail. Preach 
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little on truth, and much on truths. Preach rarely on religion, but 
constantly on the facts, the doctrines, the duties, the precepts, the 
privileges of religion. Divide, discruninate, define, shaken, clarify, 
doctrine by doctrine, duty by duty, fact by fact, till the whole map of 
Christian faith is outlined and dear. 

The result of excessive latitude of theme is the sacrifice of the vitality 
of the sermon by commonplace in details. Q-eneralities in thought 
naturally take on hackneyed forms in style. These flow in monotonous 
succession, like the fall of a mill-stream. Weigh them down with a 
sympathetic delivery, and you will have the clerical humdrum in comical 
perfection. Hence have arisen dull, ponderous, indolent, corpulent bodies 
of divinity in sermons, which remind one of a child's first attempts at 
composition on duty, friendship, truth, education, industry, time, eternity* 
Such discourses are not necessarily an indication of a feeble or inactive 
intellect. They betoken only a mistake in rhetorical policy. The most 
mercurial minds may be cheated of all their originality of invention by 
the selection of one of these oceanic themes. 

Not every religious theme is important enough for the pulpit. 
No other spot on earth is so environed by associations of dignity as a 
Christian pulpit. Its subjects should bear proportions to such associa- 
tions. The popular instmct, which prompts a man to lift his hat on 
entering a place of worship, should be honoured by a preacher in the 
selection of a subject of discourse which deserves such an act of popular 
reverence. 

Time in the pulpit is invaluable. No preacher can afford to squander 
an hour of it. The vital, the necessary, the imperial topics of homiletic 
discussion are more in number than the opportunities of preaching in 
any one lifetime. Multitudes of such themes throng every pulpit. 
Great themes are always waiting for a hearing. Young preachers some- 
times fear a dearth of subjects in looking forward to a life's work. That 
is the last thing you need to fear, if you are studious preachers. 

Of important themes, choose the most important. Of prolific themes, 
give place to the most prolific. Deal only with superlatives. Accept 
only the aristocracy of tiiought. Apply mercilessly the law of natural 
selection. Let only that live which must live. 

From ^schylus and Sophocles downward, 4he greatness of the drama 
has not consisted in the multitude of its ideas. Shakespeare originated 
but very few plots. He elaborated those which had already proved their 
X>ower over the human sympathies. The same principle holds good in 
preaching. The great subjects, though few, never lose their power, if 
treated by a fresh mind. The need of them never grows old. Put 
yoiu* soul into them, and they are always fresh. 

Statements may be obscure to hearers which meditation has rendered 
elementary to preachers. Studious preachers are studious of truth in its 
philosophical relations. Themes of sermons, therefore, will often suggest 
themselves in a philosophical dialect. In that form their obscurity to 
hearers may escape the preacher's detection. Abstractions, to a mind 
which feeds upon them, become like concrete realities. But, for the 
purposes of discourse of an audience, there is great power and great 
beauty in calling things by their simple names. Call water, water, 
and iSire, fire, remembenng always that the first object of language is to 
be understood. 

Finish of form often reduplicates force. Sculpture owes much to the 
purity and polish of marble. Similar qualities produce similar effects in 
style. The style of a proposition should comprise that rare blending 
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and proportion of qualities which never make one think of the style. To 
this perfection of form, elegance is essential. 

In preaching, nothing that saves a momentary sense of monotony is a 
triviality. Anything that must be done is worth doing vivaciously. We 
should imitate Nature, which never makes two anemones alike. Even 
snowflakes, which are to melt in the falling, the microscope shows to be 
copies of an interminable variety of geometric figures, some of which 
science has never conceived till our times. If we were to select the one 
most significant and omnipresent sign of life in matter, mind, or spirit, 
it would be this one grace of all discourse, — ^variety. 

Much as the popular mind craves for brevity, it will not now, any 
more than it would a century ago, tolerate preaching which has no 
solid thought. The task of the preacher, therefore, is to compress into 
the smallest possible amount of time in tibe delivery the greatest possible 
amount of solid yet interesting matter. 

Uniformity in the number of divisions is an abuse. Sermons should 
never be divided by habit. If you find yourself constructing every 
discourse with about the same number of general divisions, and about 
the same number of subdivisions, and about the same nimiber of 
inferences and remarks, be assured that you are falling into a mechanism 
of the pen . The life of your pulpit is dying out. The demands of sub j ects, 
of discussions, and of audiences, if well considered and obeyed, will 
necessitate variety. 

Preachers may learn a lesson from the best writers of fiction. They 
study the necessities of the narrative. They keep to the probabilities of 
history. Mr. Dickens tells us that while he was publishing **The Old 
Curiosity Shop ** as a serial story, he received letters from friends and 
strangers on both sides of the Atlantic, begging him not to give a tragic 
ending to the story by the death of Little Nell. But those letters 
were to his mind evidence that the tragic ending was the necessary one, 
because the only natural one. Else why did readers forebode it P That 
instinctive foreboding was an instinctive decree of art. So Mr. Dickens 
reasoned, and refused to obey the suggestions of his correspondents. 
This kind of study of the necessities of a theme is needed in the 
construction of sermons. We cannot neglect it, and yet present truth in 
natural relations. * 

In different discourses divisions should be constructed with diversity 
of form. The best forms become hackneyed by use. Genius itself would 
become the synonym of dulness if it worked a treadmOl. An intelligent 
lady writes to me as follows of her young pastor who has just been 
dismissed : ** He was a kind of machine. Clay went in on one side, and 
bricks ready-made came out at the other. Every Sunday he brought us 
a fresh brick. It was impossible not to love him for his finely-disciplined 
mind, and his handsome face, and his tender, spiritual tone ; but his 
sermons were — dreadful ! * Oh ! * I thought, * if he would but have had 
a brick one-sided, or too big, or too little, slack-baked, or burnt, or 
imprinted with his own fingers, what a joy it would be ! ' There was a relief 
when the next minister came, and gave us chips and sawdust." 

Intuitively in discourse we begin with the less and end with the 
greater. Power of impression depends largely on rise of impressions. 
What possible sense of order in thought could have directed Neal in his 
history of the Puritans, when he described Bernard Gfilpin in the follow- 
ing language ? — ** He was a heavenly-minded man, of a large and 
generous soul, of a tall stature of boay, with a Boman nose, and his 
olothes were neat." 
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. , Proportion should be governed by weight. Give the largest btdk to 
Tne weightiest thought. That which is most essential to the aim of the 
^iwiourse is the weightiest: necessities take precedence of luxuries. 
search out, therefore, the organic elements of the discourse, and see to it 
tnat they have ample room in which to expand. The heaviest arguments 
tne critical explanations, the most necessary and speaking illustrations, 
tJie most intense materials of persuasion, — give space to these, and so 
proportion the divisions which contain them that they shall not be 
^rajnped. This is only saying "Give the largest place to the best 

-^ ^^^ expand a first division thriftlessly. Many sermons axe spoiled 

'^y J^^ undue bulk of their first divisions. Because a division is the 

prst (and perhaps with a lurking fear of dearth of stock), the preacher 

^"™,tes it beyond its relative worth, and all that which comes after 

suffers from overcrowding. 

Oi^ discourse in its very nature requires a certain bulk of expression. 

«roof often will not be taken in, if expressed in naked syllogism. 

:^^P*^**ion may not be understood, if given with mathematical brevity. 

-LUustration is often needed as much to gain time for the thinking power 

•of a hearer to raJly around a thought, as for the direct purpose of mak- 

^ing it luminous. A laconic development is fit only for self-evident truths. 

-Every expedient which reduces circumlocutory expression promotes the 

power and the habit of condensed thinking. A taste for short words, for 

7^^ ^ords, for unqualified substantives, for crisp sentences, helps the 

xftiTiTnTi g' power to work in close quarters. A writer who acquires a 

fondness for speaking brevities learns to think in brevities. Happy is 

if- ^*^ wliose habit it is to think laconically. There are few things in 

which the reaction of style on thought and on the thinking force is so 

ob^ous as in the growth of this condensing power. 

One of the most difficult things to conduct well in discourse is the use 
^f analogies. The difficulty is owing chiefly to the double use which may 
be made of them. Analogy may prove a thing ; but, again, it may only 
illustrate a thing. The difficulty, therefore, if the aim is argument, is 
to stop where proof ends, and not to pursue the analogy into remote 
bearings in which it becomes illustration only. I once heard the boy's 
game of marbles adduced as logicid evidence of the earth-bom origin of 
man. ** See," said, the wise man, ** no sooner does the snow melt in the 
spring, and uncover the soil, than down goes human nature on all-fours 
to greet and grovel on mother-earth." Whatever else this was, argu- 
ment it \ra,s not. Yet much of that which goes by the name of 
^analogous reasonixig suffers from thus pursuing analogy beyond the 
province of lo^c iixto the domain of fancy, without consciousness of the 
transition. 

We are tempted to illustrate for the sake of the illustration, its bnautv 
ita novelty, its eccentricity. We are tempted to illustrate for tlm Hak4 
of rhetorical ciisplay, display of ingenuity, of learning, of ori((lnaUtv 
We are tempted to illixstrate for the entertainment of an audionoH. \|?* 
are tempted to -fin in with anecdote for the sake of the story, not b« ^ 

the thing in li£tn.d demands the anecdote. You all kn^)w fi a* 
popular lectirrer, ^^jvhose passion for anecdote is so fcrt^ai h.m to 
degenerated urto ^what De Quincey calls ** anecdotag«/* IUu«tr% 
stories have so mnl-fciplied in number, that now the larg<;r IMMilofi o* 
time spent in lis"fcexiing to him is •devoted to laughtf^i' ttt hU \'* 
'Coruscations. TTis liearers find that their digestion ummiVtin in/j^^ 
their culture. All -fcliese forms of illustrative digenti/^n Mn «liui*»— 
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Spiritual success in preaching depends quite as much on the kind a» 
on the degree of the interdict it awakens. The interest of mirth at the 
best, and ui its legitimate uses, can perform only what may be called a 
menial service, so inferior is it relatively to the more noble workings of 
the pulpit. The instant that it gets above that menial rank, it becomes 
an encumbrance and an offence. A preacher who depends upon it as the 
charm of his pulpit has his own work to undo when he would reach the 
conscience of his people. He is like an unskilful oarsman, who retards 
his own speed by constant back-water for the entertainment of makings 
the spray dance in the sunbeams. 

Eeal power in a clergyman is essentially solemn and affectionate. 
Those elements in a man's ministry which appeal to conscience and ixy 
the sense of kindness are the chief sources of the strength of his pulpit. 
Without these, he may gain notoriety, but not influence. Such influence 
as he may seem to gain is not clerical in its nature. Therefore to him it- 
is worse than none. A man who establishes a reputation for personality, 
oddity, or buffoonery in the pulpit, does just so much against lus^ 
reputation, and therefore against his usefulness as a Christian preacher. 
He establishes a kind of influence of which he cannot but feel ashamed 
when he is clothed, and in his right mind, and begins to aim at the- 
conversion of souls. By his buffoonery he has done a work which he 
must undo, before he can successfully approach men who are inquiring 
what they must do to be saved, or men who are in affliction, or men who 
are on a death-bed. 

The most illustrious secular orators have been great in their practical 
uses of truth. As we might expect, their power has culminated in their 
conclusions. There they have girded themselves for the conquest of 
their audiences. The ancient orators threw the utmost vehemence ot 
appeal into their perorations. Their whole reserve of might and will 
was often hurled in that last onset upon the will of their hearers. They 
studied, planned, executed, finished their conclusions with most sedulous 
care. Their fame rests more securely upon their perorations than upon 
any other one feature of their oratory. 

Vigorous discussion lays the train for a powerful appeal. Robert 
Hall's most thrilling extemporaneous appeals closed his most elaborate 
sermons. Hearers must see that a preacher's hortation stands firm on 
the strength of the truth on which it is built. Not otherwise can he 
exhort as one having authority. 

All forewarning of appeals puts hearers at once on the defensive. They 
gird themselves up and feel secure from the attack. They are at leisure 
to look out of their loopholes. An appeal should have the skill and the 
suddenness of an ambuscade. 

The chief peril of the pulpit in applications is monotony of form. 
Therefore do not always recapitulate, nor always appeal. Never make 
the pulpit a music-box with only two tunes. Sometimes the most 
obvious reason for not adopting one method of conclusion in the after- 
noon is that you did adopt it in the morning. 

No art of invention should be despised by a preacher in the effort to- 
throw a spell over an audience by the raciness of closing thoughts and 
the magnetism of last words. 

The most powerful preacher that I ever heard, in appeals to the- 
emotive nature never in my hearing resorted to the exclamatory drapery. 
The resources of his appeals were in his facts, his principles, his doctnnes, 
his arguments, his cumulations of solid thought, lliese he so mani- 
pulated that they made their own appeal. Silent emanations from them. 
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were going forth through, the whole discussion, which softened the feel- 
ings, and won the affections, and gave them an object to grasp, and 
prepared them to respond with reduplicated volume to the few 
unimpassioned words of exhortation at the close. There was 
no need of an appeal to the conscience. That outwork was carried long 
before. 

Earnestness in exhortation is apt to be in inverse proportion to 
violence of style and boisterousness of elocution. The palm of the hand 
is more expressive than the fist. The eye may be more authoritative 
than either. Some of the appeals of President Edwards declaimed by a 
theatrical speaker would appear ferocious: their vehemence would 
neutralise their force. But uttered by the meek pastor at Northamp- 
ton, and the exiled missionary at Stockbridge, with his subdued tones, 
without a lifted hand to enforce them, with looks of only benevolent 
eagerness, they were overwhelmingly earnest. 

Never shed a tear in the pulpit which can be suppressed. It is a mis- 
fortune to be unable to suppress tears. I once knew a preacher whose 
most remarkable quality was the readiness with which he wept. He 
once shed tears iu exhorting Christians not to be tardy in their attend- 
ance at the weekly meetiug of the church. He was wonderfully 
attractive on a first hearing, but he had ten brief settlements. 

Preaching ought to educate the religious sensibilities of the people, as 
well as to stimulate them. You perform a work of questionable useful- 
ness if you only awaken those sensibilities, and then leave them to take 
care of themselves. They will crystallise about something ; and if you 
do not furnish the right thing, error, weakness, depravity, and Satan 
will always be at hand with the wrong thing. 

In the experience of the pulpit, the most vital changes for good have 
been spiritual changes in the men who have administered its utterances.. 
*' Bestore imto me the joy of Thy salvation ; . . . and sinners shall be 
converted." The penitent Psalmist here declares the law of all eminent 
success in the preaching of the gospel. An uplifting from a lower to a 
higher plane of religious life is sure to declare itself in a reduplication of 
power. The vital power in the preacher is the vitalising power to the 
hearer. This is one of the most invariable of the discovered laws in the 
working of the Holy Ghost. 

The sermons of Bishop Butler are the best of their kind in English 
literature. As literary models they are standards. One turns to them, 
sure of finding in them intellectual stimulus and refreshment. Yet they 
are deficient in a certain quality to which the French pulpit has given a 
name, — onction. What is unction in preaching ? It is thought so 
clothed in emotion as itself to reproduce emotion. 

The perils of the large majority of educated preachers ai'e not in the 
direction of fanaticism, but in that of a servile fear of fanaticism. Cul- 
ture itself is a breakwater against fanatical surges. Its danger is that of 
becoming a barrier to the inflow of rational enthusiasm. History shows 
that genuine fanatics in the pulpit have been comparatively few, — ^not so 
numerous by a vast reckoning as those who have been ferocious 
denouncers of fanaticism. The weaklings who have succumbed to their 
dread of an intemperate pulpit by making their own pulpit stupid have 
been as the stars in multitude. 

Make your ministry reach the people ; in the forms of purest culture if 
you can, but reach the people ; with elaborate doctrine if possible, but 
reach the people ; with classic speech if it may be, but reach the people. 
Hie great problem of life to an educated ministry is to make culture a 
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power instead of a luxury^ Our temptations are all one way : our mission 
is all the other way. 

The habit of spiritual preparation for the delivery of a sermon is in- 
dispensable, Those who have been most successful in achieving the 
great ends of preaching have been most faithful to this discipline of secret 

grayer. Baxter used to pray thus with his Bible open before him and 
is finger on the text of his sermon. Often, with tears of impassioned 
desire, would he pour forth his supplications for the spiritual success of 
his day's work. On one occasion when the thought occurred to him, 
when fiius prostrate before Q-od, of his populsuity as a preacher, and of 
the throngs which he knew would crowd the church where he was about 
to preach, he broke out with the exclamation, " Not this, not this, O 
Lord ! but the souls of this poor people of Kidderminster ! " 

St. Paul illustrates in his own person the genuine mood of homiletic 
exhortation when he says, ** As though God did beseech you by us, we 
pray you in Christ's stead." That consciousness of being the representa- 
tive of God to men, delivering the message which God dictates, uttering 
God's thought in God's words, expressing God's heart in intense desire 
to save men, is the true mood of Christian appeal. To obtain it, a 
preacher must often go aside into the thick darkness where Gx>d is, and 
where Gx>d shall speak to him as to a friend. 


HIS WIFE AND THE FIEST DIEECTRESS. 

{A story of a sin of which some of the Readers of Ths Fbeaoheb's Monthly are at 

least in peril,) 


PART III. 

{Contimied from page 144). 

Mrs. Haywabd had not been remiss in duty to those connected by 
lawful and blood ties with the Man of the Day. If she anticipated his 
wishes and seconded his endeavours in church and Sabbath-school ; if she 
was an excellent listener to his sermons and lectures, and so discriminat- 
ing in her praises of these that he soon found himself speculating in his 
study as to the probable effect of this, that, and the other passage upon 
her speaking fetce, or regardful of her views and desires as he expounded 
doctnnes and enforced belief — ^he was also reminded of her at every turn 
in the home she delighted to beautify. She took Mrs. Sherman in hand 
the day after the reception, and had guided her in all important affiurs 
ever since. Under her tutelage the brown figured silk had vanished from 
Aiken sight and ken before it was sported a second time in that lively 
place ; the stiff little curls, like twisted wisps of pale straw, cherished by 
Mrs. Sherman as a souvenir of her youthful charms and courting days, 
when Gteorge called them ** golden," and ** sunny," were trained into 
more modest and modish bandeaux, and the children were made almost 
presentable. Another bud was added to the cluster in the parent's 
possession when they had lived eighteen months in Aiken — ^a little girl, 
who was baptized in the hearing of the congregation one fine Sabbam as 
** Aurelia Mayward." Her, the First Directress would have adopted but 
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for the opposition of the real mother, who still held to certain obsolete 
notions touching the will of the Creator in su<3h cases, as expressed by 
EEis disposition of what too many modem matrons regard as questionable 
blessings. 

'^ If he had not meant me to have my baby for myself, He would 
not have sent her to me," said the benighted creature. 

But ** Baby Aura" — ^Mrs. Hayward's pet title for her name-child — ^was 
a daily yisitor at that lady's house; was caressed, and indulged and 
adorned by her until she grew into such dissimilarity in appearance and 
behaviour to her healthy, affectionate, country-bom brothers and sistera 
as excited general remark. The same butcher, baker, and grocer served 
Mrs. Hayward and Mrs. Sherman, and they did their shopping in spring 
and autiimn in company. 

*' It is very kind in you to spend so much time and pains upon that un- 
interesting woman," said the invalid sister already mentioned, one windy 
April afternoon, as the First Directress returned from a prolonged 
expedition through millinery and dry goods stores. 

** I often ask myself why I do it," confessed the other, throwing off" 
her velvet cloak and sables and sinking down wearilv among the elastic 
cushions of her lounge. *' But what would become of her if I were to let 
her go ? She has not a liberal instinct in her composition. But for me 
she would never have a decent thing for herself and children. I have to 
be constantly on the watch lest she should sacrifice taste to cheapness, or 
get a scanty pattern for the sake of saving a dollar or two. Her dis- 
position to pinch wherever she can is incorrigible." 

" She yields to you generally, does she not ?" 

** In my presence, yes, for she is a poor-spirited creature, and easily 
^put out of countenance. Besides being shrewd enough to appreciate, in 
some sort, the value of a wealthy, generous friend, she knows she would 
suffer severely were I to withdraw my help. But she wears such a 
miserable face sometimes when I have argued down her fears that she 
' cannot afford this,' and her suggestions that * a simpler style will 
answer her purpose as well ' as that I have selected, that I am ashamed 
of her. The very clerks know her failings and appeal to me for 
directions. How a man like G^eorge Sherman ever, even in his * yeal' 
days, fancied himself in love with that piece of common-place insipidity 
passes my comprehension. She is a clog about his neck and will be always. 
These life-long blunders are miserable, hopeless complications !" 

Her handsome face looked so nearly miserable as she said it; was 
changed from its ordinary brightness into such haggardness as no 
extremity of bodily fatigue could set there, that her sister refrained from 
a second glance at it. She was a good and pure woman who had learned 
wisdom and gentleness from suffering, yet she disceijaed no impropriety 
in this tender sympathy wiUi a fascinating man wKo was unsmtably 
wedded : did not hesitate to speak out the form of consolation that came 
to her mind. _ 

** He is fortunate in finding trae friends who comprehend and can 
minister to his spirit-needs. But for their companionship and apprecia^ 
tion of his higher nature, his life would indeed be barren." 

The tears gathered slowly in the widow's dark eyes. i^i i, • , 

" You do not know how fearful is his need, Julia, or how blank is bia 
home life ; how exquisite are his sensibiUties ; bowstrong the ct^imb ^^ 
the inteUectual man for the ready, intelligent responseof a JmOrea aoul 
to his aspirations and inquiries. Even I, wbo understana mm as f^^ 
others ever could ; to whom he says he can reveal more of ma nmer «^^ 
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than to any one else alive, am daily discovering new wants, new depths 
of thought and feeling, greater capabilities for enjoyment and suffering. 
And this, after our intimate friendship of six years' standing ! But 
what does this dull-witted clod who bears his name and lives under his 
roof — ^whom the world calls his * wife ' — guess of all this ? It is the 
union of the owl and the eagle !" 

At the same hour, Mrs. Sherman, having laid away carefully her cloth 
cloak and tyiitiV furs, sat herself down at her writing-desk, opened a 
** Family Expense Book," and began to record in order the purchases of 
the day. There were no superfluities. She acknowledged this to herself, 
also, that Mrs. Hayward's maxim, *' The best always the cheapest,*' 
was in the main sound policy. Her girls ought to have the dresses and 
hats she had ordered; her fast-growing boys the new suits from the 
tailor who made the young Haywards' clothes. The black silk, the lace 
collar and undersleeves, the steel coloured poplin walking suit and 
bonnet to match, were only what a woman in her station should have if 
she would appear as well as her neighbours. Yet her face, which had 
been anxious when she begun her task, was sorrowful and perplexed as 
she wrote out the sum-total. There was nervous alarm in the twitching 
muscles of lips and fingers as she reviewed the columns of figures in the 
vain hope of discovering" some mistake that should alter the result. 

Finally she shut up the book with a heavy sigh and locked it out of 
sight, lest George should happen upon it and be annoyed by what he 
called her " Martha-like calculation of ways and means," and, leaning 
her head upon her hand, sank into deep and painful reverie. She had no 
confidante, and sometimes she feared the seething brain would lose its 
balance. Was this to go on for ever ? this ceaseless tug at the income 
which, sweat and strain as she might, was always short of the outgo ? 
this contriving, night and day, to make ends join that had never yet met 
— which shrank further and further apart every year ? The salary which 
had seemed princely when talked over in the country manse, had 
dwindled and wasted like fairy gold in the handling. It took ten dollars 
in Aiken to do the work she used to accomplish with one. More things 
were needed in their town life ; prices were higher, and everything was 
to be bought. She had not understood until their change of location 
that their means in their old home had been really enlarged by the 
homely donations of her fellow-housekeepers ; that when Mrs. Johnson 
sent her a pound of butter, the gift saved her from buying it ; that Mrs. 
Vandyke's freshly-baked loaf of rye bread which came to her every 
Wednesday and Saturday, and Mrs. Peyster's invariable rice-pudding* 
for Sunday's dinner, were, in effect, as much money in her purse. City 
parishioners never took this into accoimt. The stores and markets were 
as convenient to her as to them, and they chose to presume that she had 
as much money. Yet they were generous in their way. She could not 
complain of a want of presents. She had lace handkerchiefs, em- 
broidered hand-screens, mantel ornaments in such profusion that her 
chimney-pieces look like the show-counters of a fancy store ; cut glass 
Cologne flasks, five pair; match-boxes and paper-cutters and paper 
weights ; inkstands of all patterns, and four writing-desks ; easels for 
pictures and carved brackets for books ; watch cases not. a few, and six 
jewellery stands ; three glove boxes and as many for handkerchiefs ; such a 
profusion of flower vases, she had to keep half of them in the china 
closet : not to mention gift books in Turkish morocco and gilt, highly 
illustrated, and very expensive ; elaborate and costly toys for the 
•children, including gold and silver rattles for the baby; until from 
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pleased smprise she passed by regular stages to a state of feeling akin to 
K>atliing. She liked ''usefid things." If they were pretty as well as 
useful, so much the better : but this shower of what she esteemed baubles 
dispirited and irked her. Her devotion to the practical equalled the 
reverent delight with which her spouse bent before the beautiful. 

And all the while the money was taking to itself wings. The habit of 
painstaking economy, the study and planning, the sifting of '* must 
haves " from '* may wants " was closing in upon her again. Yet she had 
thought when she removed to this place to cast these behind her for ever, 
as one would shake off a protracted nightmare from which she had just 
-escaped with her life. She was beginning to supect what many other 
<]!lergymen's wives have demonstrated as a certainty, viz., that large 
salaries invariably* bring larger — and unavoidable — expenses in their 
train. They must maintain a creditable appearance in the eye of the 
world. The interests of the clerical profession and the Aiken church 
demanded it. This was one of Mrs. Hayward's cardinal doctrines. 

Before it went down the brown silk. " Which was a handsome thing 
in its day. What a pity brocades had such a short run ! I haven't seen 
one before in five years.'* 

Thus Mrs. Hayward : The children's wardrobes were ** quite unsuit- 
able for them in existing circumstances. There was so much dress in 
Aiken !" The well-saved cottage furniture, which had been Annie's 
wedding gift from the aunt after whom she was named, was also con- 
demned. ** That will do very nicely for the servant's room, my dear. It 
is good policy to lodge and feed your domestics well, and the set is really 
extremely neat." 

The white ciuiiains Annie had made with her own hands for the spare 
bed-room in her former abode were "entirely out of date here, and 
troublesome on accoimt of the coal-dust and all that, you know. The 
country is so much cleaner." 

The bed-quilts, two of them "album" patch- work, presented by the 
ladies and children of their late charge, were ** just the thing for the 
servant's bed, and you can, if you like, put one under the Marseilles 
quilt in the nursery. It will keep the dust off the blankets." 

Annie made no resistance. George had bidden her consult Mrs. 
Hayward upon all doubtful points, and the business of her life was to 
obey and please him. She knew all the same that she was not the 
mistress of her own house, and each concession, the relinquishment of 
each cherished project, gave her a sharp pang. In place of the old 
familiar articles and the household ways she had learned with care, 
practised with satisfaction, uprose a legion of ** Indispensables," hitherto 
xmdreamed of, which she yet dared not dispute. She may have been 
the clod her adviser deemed her, but the stupidest learn fast under the 
rod, and before the first quarter's salary became due, she had arrived at 
a pretty fair estimate of the proportion which their receipts were to 
bear to their expenditures. Her sensibilities were not acute perhaps, yet 
she endured absolute torture in lifting the remembered harness and 
buckling it upon her reluctant spirit. In her agony of distaste at the 
return to bondage, she made one cry in the ears of him whom she seldom 
troubled with complaint, with whom she had long ago ceased to share 
such trials as coul^ be kept from his knowledge. 

It was at Christmas time, and they had been ten months in Aiken. 
There was a Sabbath-school festival, with a loaded ** tree ;" distribution 
of prizes, and much speaking at the children — that inimitable invention 
of some modem Herod in Howard's clothing — an original story written 
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for the oooasion by the pastor, which was a gem in its way, and 
applauded to the echo by great and small — and in the evening a mas- 
querade surprise party, a delightful novelty at the parsonage. Santa 
Glaus led in a band of elves, decked with holly ana other Christmas 
' ' greens," who piled their gifts in the shape of a pyramid in the middle 
of the parlour floor ; danced, satyr-like, about it to a merry Christmas 
chorus, chanted as they moved, and retired without unmasking. Mr» 
Sherman /pulled the ingenious structure to pieces, and distributed the 
presents in obedience to the labels attached to each. The children were 
enraptured, the father as hilarious as any of them, and really gratified 
by his own acquisitions, the most valuable of which was a gold watch 
and chain. Mrs. Sherman's effort to seem pleased was so unsuccessful as 
to call forth a remark which was a virtual rebuke, and was imderstood 
as such by the rest as well as herself. 

<< Mamma is not as happy as we are ; has a touch of the doldrums," 
said Gborge, winding up Willie's race horse. ** I hoped we should have 
no sober faces on this blessed Christmas Day ; that we should all be able 
to * drive dull care away,' for a few hours, at least." 

The wonderine, reproachful eyes turned to her from the innocent faces 
about her were uie severest ordeal to which he could at that instant have 
subjected Annie. Let us hope he did not know it. She felt each as a 
poniard thrust, and, like the blood following these, came the recollection 
that she could not defend herself then or ever from the unjust suspicions 
engendered in her children's minds. She could not tell them that 
solicitude for their welfare, much study of their interests and her 
husband's, many and pressing fears pertaining to present and future 
embarrassments, made her face and spirit ** sober." All this would 
sadden them, and sorrow would come to them soon enough. She 
would not hasten it by her selfish repinings. Moreover, they might ask 
why she carried the whole load ; why papa was light-hearted and she 
burdened, for children have an innate sense of justice that makes them 
swift in condemnation. She was sensitive and devoid of tact or address, 
but she would have bled to death sooner than recriminate or lower the 
father a thousandth part of a degree in the esteem of his offspring. 

Oh, tiie silent heroism of these commonplaoe women, who are slow of 
speech and heavy of visage, save when, perhaps once in a lifetime, they 
look into our eyes with a dumb piteousness that rives our souls and 
startles us as if the earth had caved under our feet in what we thought 
was a Slure place, as if the stone had cried to us out of the wall. I 
caught such a glance the other day from a neglected wife who has 
nei&er beauty, nor youth, nor wit to win back the truant heart she had 
striven for long, patient years to hold, and, remembering her that night 
in my prayers for ** the afflicted, and those who draw unto the grave," 
awful words were whispered into the ear of my spirit in reply — *' When 
He maketh inquisition for Bloody He forgetteth not the cry of the humble / " 

Annie made a visible attempt to drive away the black brood of stinging 
tomientors who would not let her be at ease, even on Christmas Day. 

(* M«^"mfiR is a little tired and headachy to-night," she said. " She is 
not as young as she used to be." 

'* Papa was bom last week, and never ate a Christmas feast or saw 
.Santa Glaus until to-night !" retorted Qeorge, euly. '* Clear tiie course 
for Dexter ! He is wound up all right. There he soes !" and off dashed 
the spirited courser in the ring left by the excited diildren. 

Papa did not play with them every day, but he was the joUiest of 
comrades when he did ; much livelier than poor mamma, who " hadn't a 
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bit of fun in her," and was too busy all the time to frolic with them. 
They left her to herself, therefore, without the most distant imagiuation 
of the sufferings hidden by the quiet face that watched them. 

** That horse cost five dollars, at least," said poor, sore-hearted Annie, — 
"practical" in her pain. "And Georgie's wax doll must have been 
twelve ! I have not three dollars in the world. I am sure Gteorge must 
have been charged fifty for the engraving, frame and all, he gave me this 
morning ! There is another bill to pay ! He is very kind and generous, 
but if he only knew how little I enjoy such things when we need every 
cent of our salary for family expenses. How shall we get along until 
quarter-day — a month and a week off ?" 

It is by nursing such unhealthy thoughts as these that ministers' wives 
become contracted in ideas, mercenary in purpose. 

When the children were in bed, this one of the sordid creatures made 
the outcry to which I have referred. 

'* George," she said, with a low-spirited, babyish tremor in her voice, 
** I am sorry I cast a shadow over your spirits or the children's to-night. 
3ut I had a cause for my grave looks. Large as our income seems, it 
does not met our expenses, and I couldn't help wishing that our friends 
had given us the money all these beautiful things cost. It would have 
been a real help to us just now. Or that they had sent in something 
really useful. For instance, I would rather have had a barrel of flour 
and a tub of butter than tliis mantel clock, which I don't need in the 
least, and which must have cost twice as much as they would." 

I believe I have said elsewhere that George Sherman was never wittingly 
unkind or rough in word or deed to the wife he considered his 
inferior. But his quiet sneer hurt her now more than downright harshness 
would have done. 

** Judged by your rule, this world should be a vast grocery and 
provision store. You must bear in mind that there are varieties of taste 
even in the same family. I regret exceedingly, however, that yours were 
not more correctly divined on this occasion. You are at liberty to carry 
your utilitarian prmciples into action, and barter the trumpery you do 
not value for solid, sensible bread and butter. As you say, that clock, 
which is, I know, a present from Mrs. Hayward and her sister, must be 
valuable. The bronze figures upon it — ^the Muse of History watching 
the motions of Time — are remarkably ^e. An auction sale of your 
Ohristmas gifts would replenish your larder abundantly — give you 
pocket money for six months to come." 

Annie recalling his words and look five years afterward, as she sat alone 
in the twilight of that windy April afternoon, casting up endless and 
nuisatisfa.ctory accounts in her aching head, felt again the positive 
physical constriction of heart and lungs that almost suffocated her then ; 
the uprising of her loyal soul against insult and wrong done her by him 
who should have sheltered her from both. She had never given words to 
the protest; had tried to forget the occurrence. George had " always been 
careless about money." Besieged by the temptations of the city, it was 
not strange that he grew reckless. His love for the aesthetic was mount- 
ing, or degenerating, iuto a passion ; his desire to possess and enjoy the 
books from which he had been shut out by his secluded position and 
straitened means thre^ftened to become inordinate. He sought out and 
bought good pictures ; he would have the finest library editions of his 
favourite authors, let them cost what they might. These were a sub- 
stantial investment, he told himself and his friends — riches in which his 
children would revel when he had passed into the Land were all was 
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Beauty. His wife might exhaust the powers of her intellect in remodel- 
ling last year's garments and saving candle ends. He fed his ^by hi* 
royal lavishness of the lucre which was only made filthy by hoardings 
He made a telling point in the charity sermon by comparing such heap- 
ing up of wealth to the manna which the economical, long-sighted 
Hebrew stored in his vessel until the morrow, when he found it alive with 
corruption. 

He was too manly ever to become a petit maUrey but he cultivated his 
naturally refined tastes into fastidiousness. The appointments of 
his study were irreproachable — ^perfect in general effect and in detail. 

** A rare poem ! visible music ! " Mrs. Hayward said, softly, one day, 
entering while he lounged in his reading chair and read Euripides in the 
sunshine. It was right — only just that this should be. Else how could 
fair fancies and exalted conceptions visit him freely P There were subtle 
harmonies of sense and soul which must be consulted if one would attain 
his highest development, mentally or spiritually. The room in which he 
studied and wrote was bright in winter, shaded in summer, always 
luxurious, although simple enough to the casual eye. It was kept at an 
even temperature, that no extreme of heat and cold should remind him^ 
at inopportune seasons, of his corporeal existence when he would be all 
mind and spirit. There was a fernery in the brightest window, and 
rustic stands of flowers often renewed, filled the air with delicate 
fragrance. 

These were not personal luxuries, but appliances of his arts, as were the 
paintings, the two or three statues and the shelves of superbly bound 
books in the adjoining library. In preparing the lectures and sermons 
he meant to deliver without notes, it was his habit to walk up and down 
the length of the two rooms, his head bent, and hands behind him, with 
half-closed eyes, murmuring to himself in a sort of trance — a clair- 
voyant state, upon which no footstep or voice might break, unless the 
intruder's errand were one of life or death. 

** The apartments seem to me like holy ground, while' I catch the soimd 
of his communing with higher intelligences," said Mrs. Hayward once to- 
Annie. 

" I never go in, except to sweep and dust when he is out," rejoined 
Annie, in her simplicity. **He can't bear to have the chambermaid 
touch a thing of his. But I am very particular." 

** I have no doubt of it," Mrs. Hayward answered, patronizingly. " It 
is an inestimable privilege to minister even to the temporal wants of such 


a man." 


There was no retreat in the whole house for "Mamma's" spirit or 
body, not so much as a closet which she could call her own, in which she 
could sit her down in quiet, secure of ten minutes for Bible reading and 
devotion. She said her prayers generally while nursing the baby ; and 
when the last one was weaned, lifted up her heart to Him who knew her 
infirmities and was acquainted with her griefs, as she could catch a 
moment's breathing space. A favourite season for her meditations and 
silent supplications was while mending the children's clothes after mid- 
night had set the seal of soundest sleep upon other eyes. She did not 
quite comprehend her husband's fervent petitions from the pulpit in the 
hearing of the hundreds who hung breathless upon his lips; breathings 
after wider, deeper, richer Christian experience and the higher life ; felt 
ignorant and dwarfish and wretched as she listened to these and his 
stirring exhortations to his hearers to live above the world ; to spurn the 
fetters of earthly desire and earthly cares ; to keep their minds calm and 
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free, ever receptive to the influences of the Infinite Thought of which the 
human intellect was a part. 

But then there was so little Annie did understand beyond housekeep- 
ing, and sewing, and baby tending ! She had no idea of what was 
meant by the divinity of humanity, or the pre-Adamic period, or the 
Arian or Pelagian heresy. She had a shadowy fancy that Origen had 
something to do with original sin, and that the same firm manufactured 
the Elgin marbles and Elgin watches. But she did not pretend to know 
the difference between Tractarianism and Antinomianism, or what 
Doctor Pusey believed and Bishop Colenso did not. She read next to 
nothing except the nice little books her children brought home from the 
Sunday-school library. While Mrs. Hayward read everything, remem- 
bered all she read and heard, and could talk so well of what she knew 
that even Gteorge confessed he sometimes grained new views of truth in 
his conversations with her. A wonderful woman was Mrs. Hayward ! 
In her humility, Annie never thought of questioning this. It was very 
kind and disinterested in her to take her (Annie) everywhere in her 
carriage ; to pilot her through shops and dressmaking establishments ; to 
prescribe to her what should be eaten, drunk and worn at the parsonage. 
If her income equalled that of her chaperon, she might enjoy pur- 
chasing and orde^ring as much as she did. If her talents and education 
were more nearly equal to hers, she would take more pleasure in their 
intercourse. Oddly enough, there floated into her memory in this con- 
nection a text George had read that morning at prayers : — "Whether he 
he ctble tvith ten thousand to meet him that cometh against him vrith twenty 
thousand ? " 

Gteorge would have laughed at this violent wresting of Scripture, but 
there was no danger of his knowing of it. She had long ago ceased 
to talk to him of such trifles as her private and individual religious 
experiences. 

{To be continvsd,) 


Practical PREACHiNa. — The Chicago ministers have been discussing 
the essentials of practical preaching. Mr. Eaton, who started the dis- 
cussion, said: 1. Largely it is doctrinal, right practice being based on 
right doctrine, that is, on truth ; 2. Spiritual truth presented in a way to 
be spiritually discerned, and fitted to bring the hearer into sympathetic 
relations to the spirit of Gospel truth ; 3. Spirited, the preacher being 
at the top of his condition and putting in every ounce of his manhood ; 
4. Varied, to suit and match the exact need of the present time, not 
dealing with doctrine as a mere *' theology,** but always with a view to 
effect in character and conduct. Others said : Practical preaching is that 
which makes the impression, "Now soiiiething's got to be done;** 
"Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel;" the man whose preaching 
awakens a deep consciousness of the tuill of God, and a deep sense of the 
needs of men, and succeeds, in some measure, in turning men from sin, 
uses ** practical ** preaching ; so is that which makes the impression that 
the minister is dead in. earnest to do them good ; it " does more good to feed 
a flock of sheep than to whip them ; '* does not " throw a whole apothe- 
cary's store at a sick man, but suits the medicines to the specific malady; " 
and practical preaching is such as the woman had in mind when she said, 
that it first made her feel that she was bad, that she wanted to be better, 
that she could be, and that she would be. 

p 2 
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'^ht C(rristtan fear. 


SIXTH SUNDAY IN LENT. 


THE CHARACTEE OF PILATE. 

When Pilate saw that he could prevail nothing, but rather that a tumult was 
arising, he took water and washed his hands before the multitude, saying, I am 
innocent of the blood of this righteotis man : see ye to it, — St. Matthew xxvii. 24. 

The character of Pilate, as it comes out in the narrative of the four 
evangelists, when supplemented by the statements of Roman historians, 
is well worthy of study. It furnishes an interesting subject for mental 
and moral analysis, and suggests ample material for profitable reflection. 
I shall endeavour to lay open the causes of the weakness which he 
manifested, and to raise for you a beacon of warning over the rock on 
which he made shipwreck. 

We are in some danger of exaggerating his guilt, from the fact that 
he happened to be the Eoman Procurator in Judea when the Lord was 
put to death. Becauite he was one of the principal officials who were 
implicated in that deed which we rightly reckon as the blackest ever 
perpetrated on the earth, we are apt to conclude that he was one of the 
basest of men. And when I propose to use his history as a warning, 
perhaps some of you will be ready to say : ** That is too bad ; I may do 
many wicked things, but I am surely in no danger of sinking to such a 
depth as Pilate did." Softly, my friend ! Wherein lay the sin of the 
heathen magistrate? Was it not in consenting, under pressure from 
without, to do that which his own conscience declared to be wrong ? Is 
that so very uncommon now ? For one man who sets himself deliber- 
ately to commit iniquity, there are nine who are drawn into it with 
evident reluctance, and because they imagine that they cannot help it. 
In this aspect of it, therefore, the case of Pilate may be paralleled any 
day among ourselves. 

From first to last, Pilate was an unwilling agent in the crucifixion of 
the Lord. The very accusation which they brought against Jesus, 
namely, that He was a traitor to Caesar, disposed him to doubt the 
sincerity of the Pharisees. It was a new thing for 'them to be zealous 
for the authority of the Emperor, and so his suspicions were aroused 
regarding their motives. Then, the conversation which he had with the 
Lord in the inner chamber, withdrawn from the intrusion of the 
multitude, appears to have confirmed him in the conviction that "for 
envy they had delivered Him imto him." He saw that Jesus was no 
traitor, and he was, therefore, greatly disinclined to give Him up to the 
will of His accusers. Yet he had not the courage to go against their 
wishes, and thinking to evade the matter altogether, he first sent Jesus 
to Herod, and then tried to persuade the people to consent to His release 
as that of the prisoner for the year. But both of these expedients 
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failed. The case would come back upon Am, and he might not put it 
away from him. He was to settle it. He could not get past it ; while 
the strange message of his wife, and the yet stranger words of Jesus, 
so different from &ose of all the prisoners he had ever seen, had made 
him more and more afraid to consent unto His death. Now, it was at 
this particular juncture, when his reluctance was stronger than it had 
ever been, and when a dignified refusal to condemn Jesus was all that 
was required to save Him, that he yielded to the clamour of the people, 
and sought to soothe his conscience by casting the blame on others, and 
washing his hands in the presence of the multitude. Herein is a strange 
spiritual phenomenon. Never was Pilate more strongly moved in 
Christ's favour than at the moment when he gave Him up. As when 
the rapid river meets the flowing tide, the force of its current is most 
strikingly seen just at the point where it is turned back by .the over- 
mastering wave, so at the very time when the Procurator allowed him- 
self to be swept onward by the tumult of the people, we have the most 
conspicuous manifestation of his opposition. Yet he yielded ! The 
power of conscience in him was strong enough to protest, but it was not 
strong enough to resist, and so he adds another to the long and 
melancholy list of those who have condemned the wrong, and yet 
pursued it. 

We are thus compelled to look into the man himself for the explana- 
tion of his conduct. The lever, though it be wielded by the hand of a 
Samson, can have no purchase of power unless it rest upon a fulcrum ; 
and no external influence can operate upon a man's soul unless there be 
already in it something on which to rest its lever. The Jews knew their 
man ; and so, placing their lever on that which was the most powerful 
principle within him, they had no great difficulty in bringing hun up to 
the point. 

1. By his injustice and selfishness in the administration of his province, 
he had put himself already at the mercy of the Jews. A complaint 
from them was all that was needed to bring about his recall to Rome for 
a trial, which was sure to end in disgrace and banishment. On three 
occasions his conduct had been such as almost to insti^te the people to 
rebellion, and his cruelty. and contempt for everything like justice, when 
he had a personal end to seek, had made him many enemies. He had, 
therefore, good reason to dread any accusation which might be made 
against him to the Emperor. And so when they significantly said to 
him, ^^ If thou let this man go, thou art not Coeaar^ a friend,*^ he could 
not afford to provoke the Jews by going coimter to their wishes in a 
matter on which they had set their hearts. He tried to evade the 
responsibility altogether by sending Jesus to Herod ; but when the case 
came back upon him, his Procuratorship, his fortime, the favour of the 
Emperor, and, indeed, his whole earthly future are seen by him to be in 
the one scale, and the life of one who seemed to be no more than a 
fellow man in the other ; and we need not wonder that one who cared so 
little usually for the taldng away of a life, should have decided as he 
did. Indeed, the surprising thing rather is that he hesitated so long as 
he did, and we can account for the compimctions which he felt, only on 
the supposition that the meek majesty of the x>atient Sufferer had made 
a certain impression on his heart. But his gmlty conscience made him 
a coward at a time when more than ever before in his life he wanted to 
be brave. 

2. He had no siu*e moral standard for the regulation of his conduct. 
He lived in an age-when the old faiths of the world were breaking up. 
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and when the great mass of the educated men of his nation had sunk 
into utter scepticism. They ridiculed philosophy, sneered at Tirtue, and 
laughed at devotion. To this class Pilate undoubtedly belonged, for 
when Jesus said to him, ** Every one that is of the truth, heareth my 
voice," he asked, partly in pity and partly in scorn, ** What is Truth ? " 
and turning on his heel went out again to the Scribes and Pharisees. 
There was no high-souled integrity within him. The rule of life for 
him was to take uie most of selfish gratification out of it. He *' minded 
earthly things" alone. If he had been even such a one as Cato, he 
might, perhaps, have said : '^ It is before all things necessary that I must 
do right. I may be recalled and banished ; but it will be better for me 
to suffer anything than to put an innocent man to death." But he was 
anchored to his Procuratorship ; and having no just notions of rectitude, 
he kept it and let Christ go. 

3. We may account for Pilate's weakness also from the low views of 
responsibility which he held. Was there ever such a display of silliness 
as this washing of his hands before the people ? and where shall we 
look for such another attempt as was made here to cast blame upon 
others? What was he a judge for, if he was not to feel that the 
issuing of each case brought before him rested solely with himself ? He 
was invested with the power of life and death for the very purpose of 
seeing that the malignity of the Jews did not defeat the ends of justice ; 
and yet with one breath he declares Jesus to be innocent, and with the 
next he gives Him over to crucifixion ; and with the next he seeks to 
absolve himself from all blame. Very clearly he had no right notion of 
his accountability for his actions ; he had no thought of Gk>D at all, 
Bemembering these things we cannot wonder that he could not stand 
before the clamour of the mob. Indeed, our marvel is that he held out 
so long as he did. Certainly the Jews did not expect that they would 
have had any difSculty with him, and we can ordy explain the degree 
of resistance which he did exert from the probability that his intercourse 
with Jesus had touched some part of his nature which had long lain 
dormant, and stirred into life some expiring ember of principle within 
him, which, alas ! only glimmered for a moment, and went out into 
unmitigated darkness. Poor Pilate ! Who does not pity him as he 
beholds him thus, eagerly attempting to transfer from himself a guilt 
which would not go from him, and to wash out a stain which all the 
waters of the ocean could not obliterate ? 

Thus I have attempted to imfold to you the sources of that moral 
weakness by which Pilate was characterized. Now draw from this sad 
history a few practical lessons. 

1, Be on your guard against fettering yourself for the future hy the con- 
duct of the present. Observe how, in the case which has been before us, 
his consciousness of maladministration in his province hung like a mill- 
stone round Pilate's neck, and prevented him from rising to obey the 
promptings of his better nature. In the history of every man there are 
critical times, which correspond to that in which Pilate was when Jesus 
was placed at his bar, and it will be found that we give up the Lord to 
dishonour, or glorify Him by om* loving allegiance, just according as we 
have prepared ourselves by our previous conduct for the emergency. 
When one is attacked with a dangerous malady, it is commonly the case 
"that he weathers the crisis or not according as his constitution is sound 
or the reverse, and if he have been addicted to intemperance or excess, 
it will stand hard with him in his hour of peiil. It is not different in 
spritual experience, "when the crisis of some great temptation comes 
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upon a man. For it ijs a mistake to suppose that our actions are 
independent of the character which in the piast we have been forming 
within lis. Pilate, no doubt, never dreamed that the crimes of his 
Procuratorship were in the least degree hampering him for the future, 
«till less did he reflect upon the effect which the commission of them 
was having in his o^^n spiritual constitution; but when this great 
testing hour of his life came, he felt he had already committed himself, 
and when most he wished to summon up strength to break away from 
the entanglements of the past, he found that he had no strength to 
fiiunmon. Depend upon it, if you give yourself to a course of vicious 
indulgence, you are thereby incapacitating yourself for a life of honour 
and integrity hereafter, and rendering yourself unable to weather the 
«torms of temptation that are sure to beat upon you yet. 

2. Remember that there is a higher rule of life than mere selfish ex- 
pediency, Pilate was a heathen, and we hardly wonder that he con- 
sidered his own pleasure, prosperity, and safety as the great end of his 
life. But, alas ! how many are there in these days among ourselves, 
who, in spite of the light of revelation shining round them, act precisely 
»s he did ! They have no thought beyond the present life, no aim 
above their earthly enjoyment, and no scruple as to the means through 
which they seek that end. Be on your guard against allowing yourself 
to take any such ground. It is a quicksand, and if you step upon it, it 
will suck you down to destruction. Its light is but a flickering marsh- 
flre, and if you follow it you will find yourself at length in some deep 
moss-bog, from which, with all your efforts, you will never be able to 
extricate yourself. Look at Pilate. In spite of all his anxiety to 
retain his Procuratorship, that which he feared so much did ultimately 
•come upon him, for he in seven years was recalled, he was banished, and 
unable to bear up under all his troubles, he had recourse to suicide. 
Thus you see he incurred the guilt of being a partaker in the Saviour's 
murder, and after all lost everything which he hoped to save by con- 
senting to His death. But it is always thus. 

3. Let us learn that sin is a voluntary thing, Pilate, even when he was 
washing his hands, felt that he might have refused to give up Jesus if 
lie had chosen. He was under no necessity to sin. The same is true 
of us all. We can never sin against our will, and so when we do sin, 
the responsibility is all our own. All such make-shifts as this of Pilate 
to roll the guilt from himself are vain subterfuges. Sin is a personal 
matter, and when character dies it is always through suicide, never by 
murder. 

4. Do not forget that it is not the washing of the hands in watery hut the 
cleansing efficxicy of the blood of Christ alone that can take away guilt (Col. 
i. 14 ; 1 John i. 7 ; ii. 2). 

W. M. Taylor, D.D. 


Adaptation. — ^When you preach as a supply, or in some other pulpit 
than your own, have regard to appropriateness and the eternal fitness of 
things. One minister invited to preach to a congregation mostly sailors, 
discoursed for fuU forty-five minutes against horse-racing; while we 
know of another minister who preached in an Old Ladies' Home against 
sowing wild oats in one's youth. 
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CHRIST'S PRAYER FOR HIS DISCIPLES. 

I pray not that Thou shouldeat take them out of the world, hut that Thou shouldest 
keep them from the evil. — St. John xvii. 16. 

The circumstances under which these words were uttered give to them 
a marked and peculiar emphasis. It was after the Last Supper was 
finished, and just before His passion and death, that our blessed Lord,, 
having His eleven faithful disciples around Him, addressed to them, as the 
representatives of His people, His parting words of warning and of con- 
solation. These being ended, He addresses His Father in their behalf » 
It is in this final prayer of Christ for His disciples and His Church that 
our text occurs. 

This prayer had not regard to any one class or generation of Christian 
men, but to the whole body of believers in all ages. Having, therefore, 
each of us a personal interest in it, let us pass on to consider its pecu- 
liarities and its meaning. Perhaps we shall find in it the key to much that 
seems strange and inexplicable in God's providences touchmg ourselves. 

I. That for which Christ did rwt pray : " I pray not that Thou shouldest 
take them out of the world," The term ** world " as it is here used refers 
to that complicated mass of evil influences and the evil consequences of 
these, that surrounds and harasses every child of mai} during his whole 
residence upon earth. 

In offering this prayer, that His disciples should not be taken out of 
this ** world," it could not have been that our Lord failed to realise the 
perils and the trials that always in it await His servants. On the con- 
teary, He foresaw clearly the numberless forms and attacks of evil to- 
which they were to be exposed. Yet He refuses to request for them 
what would be in fact a deliverance from trial and sorrow on the one 
hand, and an entrance into peace and happiness on the other. Surely 
there is something marvellous in this to human comprehension ! Inas- 
much as the providence of God toward His servants is but the acting 
out of this prayer of Christ's, it cannot be otherwise than important for 
us, in order to understand the divine dealings with us, to go back to this 
prayer and endeavour to discover the reasons for that omission in it to- 
which we have referred. These reasons may be divided into two classes : 
first, those which were personal to the disciples ; and, secondly, those 
which were relative to the world. 

1. Those which were personal to the disciples, 

(1) Christ's knowledge of the moral uses and value of temptation. 
Our Lord perfectly understood the laws of our moral constitution, and 
recognized the fact that every human being has a work to perform in 
and for himself, and that for the proper accomplishment of that work 
the discipline of temptation is absolutely necessary. It is not the 
physical frame of the sluggard that attains to the highest muscular 
development and strength. On the contrary, he only is the physically 
strong who is the physically laborious ; he only is the mentally strong 
who is the mentally laborious. God hath stored strength in resistance, 
and it is only in making war upon difficulties that we spoil them of their 
strength and make that strength our own. Just in the same manner is 
there a necessity of spiritual assault from without and of spiritual 
resistance from within, in order to the development and perfection of our 
spiritual nature. It is the resistance to temptation that brings out our 
moral energies and imparts vigour to our spiritual being. Our Lord, 
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therefore, in His last prayer on earth for His disciples, might well 
refrain from asking their removal from the world. Ko doubt, had it 
been consistent with their highest good, He would gladly have snatched 
each weary soul to His heart and borne it up with Him to the mansions 
of eternal rest. But then, although foreseeing the temptations that 
awaited them, He foresaw also the results of those temptations. Know- 
ing the uses of temptation, and seeing beyond the dust and confusion of 
the conflict the crown of reward sparkling in the hand of God, He could 
not but act on His knowledge of this fact, and pray not that they should 
be taken from the world. 

(2) Another reason for this peculiar omission in the prayer of Christ 
may be found in His knowledge of the moral uses of suffering and 
sorrow. The same line of argument evidently applies to these as to 
those other circumstances of temptation which we have just considered. 
These also are directly instramental in effecting the perfection of the 
soul by the invigoration of its spiritual energies (see Vol. I. pp. 145, 390). 

2. But there is another reason which, we may believe, caused this 
marked omission in the prayer of Christ— a reason relative to the world. 
It was for the sake of the world that our Lord would not have His 
disciples removed from it. Whatever may be their shortcomings, their 
neglects of duty, or their forgetfulness of their high privileges, the body 
of Christian men is, as Christ declared it to be, ** Sie light of the world." 
To say nothing of the influence of their example, their presence alone is 
a restraint upon vice, while they are, generally speaking, the sole 
agencies for diffusing among mankind whatsoever things are pure and 
lovely and of good report. To take away, therefore, a man as soon as 
he has become a true servant of Christ — in other words, as soon as he 
has passed into the position of a benefactor — would be to rob the world 
of its glory and to put out its light. ** Darkness " — to how great an 
extent we cannot judge — ** darkness would cover the earth, and gross 
darkness the people." 

II. That for which Christ did pray. ** I pray that Thou shouldest 
keep them from the eviL** 

The man who has truly turned to Christ is not, therefore, freed from 
th e power of sin or from the possibility of falling ; for neither, on the 
one hand, is there given to him such a measure of grace as to render his 
relapse into sin impossible, nor yet, on the other, does Satan give up the 
hope of recovering his dominion over the soul until the return of the 
soul to God renders that hope impossible. Go to any earnest, faithful 
servant of Jesus, striving to conform himself to the pattern of his 
Master, and ask him if he does not feel the need — ^ay, feel infinitely 
more than before he came to Christ — the need of this prayer of his 
departing Lord. What is his testimony as to the felt power of the 
** evil " in the world ? Why, he will tell you that before he came to 
Christ, being as one asleep, being ** dead in trespasses and sins," he 
neither felt his own weakness nor realized the power of sin ; whereas 
now, being awakened, being made alive unto God, he is conscious both 
of the one and of the other. Walking as he does through a world 
frosted white with indifference, he finds that the glow of his religious 
feelings and the warmth of his devotion are easily and rapidly radiated 
from his soul. He finds himself continually in danger lest unconsciously 
—nay, almost against his will and endeavour — ^he may be affected by the 
opinion and fashion of this world ; lest the consent and approval of the 
world shall be accepted as justifying him in acts which nevertheless he 
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feels to "be wrong ; lest the dread of this world's frown or the desire for 
its smile may lead him to palliate or countenance things '^^ch his secret 
conscience cannot but condemn ; lest, under the same influences, he may- 
be led to take low views of duty and to live carelessly or contentedly 
upon a lower stage of spiritual life than he might otherwise attain. 
Numberless dangers and assaults of this kind he perceives and feels. 
And this is the case not with one, but with every Christian man. The 
servant of God walks onwards to heaven through a very atmosphere of 
•evil. The destroyer of souls hath laid his snares and covered his pits 
with subtler skill and deeper guile at every step of his way through 
earth; and when this is so, when danger is so imminent, when the 
radical corruption of human nature which remaineth — ^yea, in the 
regenerate — exposes him always and everywhere to the assaults of 
temptation, how can it be otherwise than that he feels his need of the 
prayer of his departing Lord ? 

Surely this is an encouragement to endurance and effort, that not only 
did Christ make this prayer before His death, but that now He ever 
liveth to make it. Such indeed is our weakness and our danger that 
were He to neglect us for one moment we must perish. But ** He ever 
liveth to make intercession for us." 

What, then, should we learn from these facts ? 

First, the necessity, on our part, of constant watchfulness and endeavour, 
Christ may pray for us, but we, by oiu: own acts, must render that 
prayer effectual. We cannot be strengthened for the conflict and made 
victorious over sin, unless we both will and endeavour to be victorious. 
And, as we have seen, there is necessity for this. The best are exposed 
to danger, and the best may fall. All along the pathway of the soul our 
enemies are gathered, and we must hew oiu: way through these up to the 
gate of heaven. There can be no relaxation of vigilance, no cessation 
of effort, but at the peril of the soul. 

Secondly, we should learn a lesson of confidence and assurance. By 
ourselves we must fall, but we are not by ourselves. No human armour 
can resist the assaults of evU, but God Himself is a shield to them that 
put their trust in Him. While, therefore, considering ourselves, we 
tremble, looking unto Him let us have coufldence to attempt and to do. 

^. EUBDEB, D.D. 

Do NOT Preach merely to the Masses. — Ministers, as fishers of 
men, are too exclusively bent on casting the net among a shoal, and 
drawing in many at one throw, and are not given enough to patiently 
angling for the solitary fish. Single souls are thought, if not beneath 
our notice, yet below our zeal. Have we forgotten our great Pattern, 
who sat for a whole hour perhaps, or even more, by the side of a well, 
and laboured kindly and condescendingly for the salvation of one indi- 
vidual, and that a female of indifferent character ? Or have we over- 
looked the zeal of the ancient Pharisees, who compassed sea and land to 
make one proselyte ? Or may we not receive instruction from the parable 
of the lost sheep, upon perceiving the soHcitude and toil of the good 
Shepherd to restore the solitary wanderer to the fold ? And if all this 
be not enough, let us learn from the conduct of the blessed angels who 
rejoice over one sinner that repenteth. It is this anxiety for the con- 
version of single souls by conversation in private, more than ardour 
in the pulpit, that tests the sincerity of oiu: concern, and the purity of 
our motives. — John Anyell James. 
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GOOD FRIDAY.* 


WHY CHEIST WAS LIFTED UP. 

Sow sayeat Thou, The Son of Man mu»t he lifted up ? — St. John xii. 34. 

Thbee times in this Gospel we find our Lord speaking of His lifting 
mp. By the expression ** lifted up" is meant, beyond all question, His 
crucifixion on the cross ; for so the evangelist interprets the words 
(vers. 32, 33). 

Such an event as this was so contrary to all the Jewish ideas that the 
people who heard Christ's prediction wondered, and asked with in- 
'Credulity, ** We have heard out of the law that Christ abideth for ever ; 
and how sayest Thou, The Son of Man must be lifted up ? " What is the 
meaning of this lifting up ? What is the necessity for it P It is a question 
asked even to the present day. Instead of attempting to answer it our- 
selves by reason or conjecture, we ask you to listen to three answers which 
the Lord Himself has given in several passages of the Gospel of John. 

I The Son of Man must be lifted up in order to give a demonstration 
of His Divine manhood. ** When ye have lifted up the Son of Man, then 
shall ye know that I am He, and thai I do nothing of myself^ (John vii. 28). 
Then shall ye know that I am what I have professed to be, — the Son of 
"God, sent from Heaven to do the work and speak the words of the Father, 
and at the same time the Son of Man, wearing a human nature and 
subject to human suffering. This was what Christ repeatedly declared 
concerning Himself, — ^That He was the Divine Man, Son of God and 
Son of Man in one. And He seems to predict that His crucifixion shall 
^ve a startling and conclusive vindication of the claim. 

If I wished to prove beyond question that Jesus Christ was a man, I 
should go to the cross and see Him die. For man only dies. God cannot 
<lie ; the angels cannot die. But man dies everywhere. Death is the 
one imiversaL sign and mark of humanity. Therefore, when I see Jesus 
dying on the cross ; and when I see them taking His body, all limp and 
pallid, and laying it in the tomb, — I say, *' Surely this was the Son of 
Man ; for only a man can thus die and be buried.'' And when I hear 
Him saying, *' I am He that liveth and was dead," I exclaim yet once 
more, ** Surely this is the Son of Man ; for neither God, nor angels, nor 
cherubim, can say, * I was dead.' " 

But, if Jesus proved Himself human by dying as every man dies. He 
also proved himself Divine by dying as no other man ever died. There 
are circiunstances about His death that mark it as unlike any other that 
ever occurred on earth. As He hangs on the cross, in agony and suffering, 
the sun shuts his eye in horror upon the scene, and ^'^ from the sixth hour 
there was darhness over all the laiid until the ninth hour" The veil of the 
temple, woven with strong and costly fibre, is rent, as though seized by 
some mighty and invisible hand, and torn from top to bottom. There 
is an earthquake, and a rending of the rocks. Dead men, in their graves, 
wake up, and come forth from their unlocked prison-house. These things 
were so startling and portentous that the centurion exclaimed, " Truly 

* For other outlines for Gk>od Friday see Vol. i., pp. 288-298 
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this waa the Son of GodJ*^ Just as Jesus had predicted, — ** When ye have 
lifted up the Son of Man^ then shall ye know that I am He,** 

But these are not the most striking witnesses to Christ's divinity in 
His death. How do men generally die ? The strength grows feebler 
and feebler ; the pulse beats fainter and fainter ; the tones of the voice 
die away to a whisper, till, as the end draws near, the power of speech 
is lost, and, amid a silence broken only by gasping breath and stifled 
moan, the spirit is torn away from the body. But how did Jesus die ? 
He " cried with a loud voice, and yielded up His spirit.*' What does that 
loud voice signify but a man strong and mighty even in death ?- It i» 
the " Captain of our Salvation," who had once ordered the gi-ave to- 
open her doors to deliver up a prisoner (ch. xi. 43), and was instantly 
obeyed ; now, with the same sovereign authority, ordering death to open 
her doors, and receive such a prisoner as she had never held before, — 
that, by dying and rising again. He may become "Lord both of the- 
dead and living." 

And not only this, — "Jesus, when He had cried again with a loud 
voice, yielded up Hia spirit, ^^ When was ever such a thing said before?" 
When a man dies his spirit is torn from him. He struggles with ^sp- 
ing breath and fluttering heart to retain it, but he cannot (Eccl. viii. 8).. 
But here is One who has "j)ower over His spirit." He yields it up. 
Instead of helpless overthrow, here is a sovereign surrender. Did He 
not say, **/ have power to lay down my life'*'*t and in every act, and 
word, and circumstance of the crucifixion we find the proof of it. How 
significantly saith the Holy Ghost: "He became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross." Obedience implies freedom of will, not 
helpless necessity. Not in passive endurance, but in priestly agency and 
royal power. He laid down His life for the world. And thus His pre- 
diction concerning His death was most literally fulfilled by the attending- 
circumstances ; and on the cross, at least, He stands proved to be the- 
Divine man. Truly this Son of God is human, or He could not die. 
Truly this Son of Man is Divine, or He could not die in such a manner 
(Jolm viii. 28). 

II. The Son of Man must be lifted up in order to bring to bear the* 
most powerful divine attraction upon men. ** And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto me " (John xii. 32). 

The strongest bonds of attraction between man and man are love and 
sympathy. And these two are braided together in a twofold cord in 
Christ crucified. When St. Paul appeared so entranced and overmastered 
by the claims of the gospel that some accused him of being beside 
himself, this was the only explanation he offered of his spiritual intensity: 
" For the love of Christ constraineth us, because we thus judge, that if" 
one died for all, then all died." ** One died for all " — this is the fact in 
the history of Jesus Christ that touches the heart and draws it to Qt)d.- 
We can see at once why this must be so. It is undeserved love that forms; 
the central attraction of the cross. It is love towards enemies, — ^the 
rarest thing in the universe to find. It is love that claims no requital 
or reward. Such love must surely beget love. 

He was lifted up, that He might draw all men unto Him by drawing- 
them out of, and away from, the sins that had put them so far off from 
Him. The sun, lifted into the meridian heavens, draws through its far- 
reaching beams from ten thousand lakes, and rivers, and oceans. But 
there is separation as well as attraction. Here a crystal drop ijs lifted 
from a muddy pool, but with no trace of impurity remaining in it ; and 
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there another drop is drawn from the Dead Sea waters, but with no taint 
of the acrid salts left in it. There is attraction and separation in one 
process. So, the beams of love from Christ's cross fall upon this sinful 
world, and draw men to Him. Not alone to win you to Himself did 
Jesus die ; but also to win you away for ever from the sins that have 
held you in the bonda^ of corruption. "Thou shalt call BEis name 
Jesus ; for He shall save His people from their aina,*^ 

m. The Son of Man must be lifted up in order to accomplish a 
Divine redemption for men. "As Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of Man he lifted up, that whosoever 
helieveth on Him might not perish, but have eternal life " (John iii. 14). 

Here we find a man's salvation absolutely fastened to Christ's cruci- 
fixion. ** Without the shedding of blood there is no reinissimi ; ** and so 
Jesus must be lifted up for the shedding of His blood. Every drop of 
blood sprinkled in worship, from the beginning of the world, pointed 
•forward to His, which alone had power to take away sins. If He be not 
lifted up, all God's types and sacrifices, throughout the ages, have 
deceived. Instead of being shadows of the truth, they are only ritual 
falsehoods, telling of a sacrifice that shall never be offered. They said, 
*^ He saved others; Himself He cannot save," "No; He could not save 
Himself if He would save others. His death was the solemn and 
absolute condition of their life. You see, then, what a word this is, — 
** MUfSt he lifted up,** It is a word that has necessity woven into every 
fibre of its meaning. "The Son of Man mv^t be delivered into the hands 
of sinners, and be crucified, and rise again the third day," He had said 
a little while ago — mu^st, because He hears the wail of a perishing people 
piercing His tender heart, and calling for its help ; mu^t, because He sees 
the vision of a redeemed humanity kindling a holy joy above the black- 
ness of His approaching sorrow ; must, because for this cause He came 
unto this hour, that He might give his life a ransom for many. 

"Voluntary!" do we say of Christ's suflferingsP Yes: but with a 
holy being voluntariness is often the sternest necessity. The needle 
that swings so freely on its pivot, because it feels the attraction of the 
pole, cannot help turning always to the north. And because Christ's free 
will — not deranged and perverted like ours — ^was always open to the 
Father's will, it could not help yielding to the drawing of that will. 
And, since God had purposed from the beginning to save men by the 
cross, Christ's holy will turned in unconstrained necessity to that cross, 
and said, " Even so must the Son of Man he lifted up,** As He was free 
to lay down His life for us, we are free to take eternal life from His hand, 
or not. As He needed to lay down His life that we might not perish, 
we must believe on Him, or we shall perish for ever. Believe now ! 
Behold, there is set before you this day fife and death ! As free agents, 
choose life ; or, by an irresistible and awful necessity, you must be lost. 

A. J. Gordon. 


Channing's Delivery. — Testimony of mine to the thrilling im- 
pressiveness of his voice would be utterly superfluous. " I could form 
no idea of eternity," said a lady to me, " imtil I heard Channing say the 
words * from everlasting to everlasting,' and then it overwhelmed me. 
They were as full of spiritual discernment as the simple exclamation of 
Whitefield, which Gbrrick said he would give a himdred guineas to 
imitate." — Quincy, 
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CHEIST BEARING OUR SINS. 

Who His own self bare onr sins in His own body on the tree, — 1 Peteb ii. 24. 

This text is not a singular declaration of Scripture, but one of a vorjr 
numerous class. Tbe doctrine which it sets before us is woven into* 
the very texture of Christianity, and furnishes the great resting- 
place of faith. And, what is especially proper to be observed this- 
day, it is the truth of all others which we are coming to celebrate at 
the holy Table. Yet it has been so altered, and diminished and shorn 
of its genuine dignity and proportions, that we often need to re-examine 
its meaning, and reassert the foundations of our faith. In our own day, 
there is a manifest tendency to explain away its import, and to concede 
undue force to the objections of opponents. These objections have in 
many instances been aimed at opinions charged upon us, which we d^ 
not hold; at exaggerations, perversions, and even caricatures of the 
truth : and all the changes have been rung on the terms Imputation, 
Satisfaction, and Substitution, as if these had been found chargeable 
with inherent injustice or absurdity. The very first thing, therefore, 
which we should attempt, is to clear away certain mists, which have 
been conjured up around the Scriptural statement. 

I. What we do "not" mean, by Christ bearing otjr sins. 

1. When we assert that Christ bore our sins, we do not mean that He 
v)a8 a sinner. He is by way of eminence, **e7e«iw Christ the righteous,''^ 
Only as such could He ever have cleared away our guilt. He bore our 
sins, without bearing their power or their pollution. Of their vileness 
and lawlessness His soul had no experience. 

2. We do not mean that He suffered pain of conscience. Remorse is the 
necessary consequence of sin, and part of its punishment. But He wha 
knew no sin, could know no repentance, no contrition, no personal 
regrets, no anguish of guilty self-accusation. Even in Gethsemane, 
when His soul was exceeding sorrowful, and on the cross, when He 
pierced heaven with His imploring cry. He could no more suffer com- 
punction of conscience, than He could speak falsehood, or blaspheme. 

3. We do not mean that Christ was at any time personally displeasing to 
God, He bore the wrath of God, but He bore it representatively. He 
never was more pleasing to God, He never was more righteous, He 
never was more acceptable and lovely. He never was more intensely and 
immeasurably fulfilling the will of God, than when He cried, JSli, Eli, 
lama sabacthani ! If this exclamation has a difficulty, it is a difficulty 
for the adversaries of substitution : let them explain it. For our part, 
we hold it to be an awfully mysterious expression of the truth, that at 
that moment of darkness and earthquake, Jesus Christ was so involved 
in the consequences of our sin, as to sink under the sense of agony, and 
to feel the absence of all consoling divine influence. But while angels- 
stooped to look into these things, they might have heard from the in- 
visible throne, the words of infinite complacency : ** This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well-pleased ! ** The all-holy Jehovah cannot hate 
holiness, and could not hate His only-begotten Son, in the exercise of 
the sublimest holiness which the universe has known. 

4. When we say that Christ bore our sins, we do not mean that there was 
any transfer of personal character. The chief strength of our opposers lies 
in this fallacy. They charge us with maintaining a transfer of personal 
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attributes, and moral qualities, nnd easily triumph . over the phantom 
which they have raised. We, as well as they, hold such a transfer to be 
impossible and absurd : and (be it declared for the thousandth time) it is 
no such thing which we mean by the imputation of our sins to Christ. 
Our sins must ever remain aur sins, and the sins of no one else, as a 
matter of fact, as a historical verity, as a personal transaction. As deeds, 
and as connected with sinful motives and desires, they attach to our own 
persons, and are to be repented of, and eternally remembered by us as 
our own. And, on the other hand, Christ's acts and sufferings, as matter, 
of fact and history, are ^ and cannot but for ever be. His own acts and 
sufferings, and those of no other being in the universe. There is no 
confounding of personality, nor has such a thing ever been maintained 
by our theologians, though assiduously and pertinaciously charged, 
during at least two centuries. We hold indeed an intimate and blessed 
union between the Head and the members ; we hold that our sins were 
visited on Him, and that His righteousness enures to our benefit, but 
we repudiate all such commingling of personality as this imagined tenet 
would convey. 

II. What we do mean when we assert that "Christ bore 

OUR SINS." 

1. The Lord Jeaua Christ bore our nature. It was the all-essential pre- 
liminary to His whole work. To be our Head, ** the Word was made 
flesh." It was part of His mediatorial humbling and subjugation, that 
He was " very man ; " and it was a prerequisite to all which followed, 
that He should be capable of painful endurance and of death. God 
cannot die ; and when the God-man, Jesus Christ died, it was only the 
human nature, which felt the pang, drank up the suffering, and ex- 
perienced the dissolution. 

2. Christ actually endured pain. It was in this way only that He 
could bear our sins. It was not now and then, that He was so himibled ; 
but all His life long, till His cross. He was ** a man of sorrows, and 
Qjcquainted with grief J** Time would not allow us to particularize the- 
pains and sorrows of Gethsemane, Jerusalem, and Calvary. Every step 
was marked with tears and blood. Weariness, exhaustion, sighing, 
shame, exquisite pangs of body, unutterable darkness and anguish of 
soul, characterized the scene, and filled the cup to the brim. Those who 
even deny His divinity; agree with Christians that He was a great 
Martyr, and therefore a great sufferer. 

3. The Lord Jesus Christ suffered for our sins. It is one of those truths 
which lie on the very surface of the Scripture, and which must be twisted 
into violent metaphor, before it can be robbed of its meaning. To give 
but a few instances — Isa. liii. 4, 5 ; Bom. v. 6, 8 ; 1 Cor. xv. 3 ; 
1 Thess. V. 10 ; 1 Pet, ii. 21, iii. 18| iv. 1. 

They declare, first, that Christ's sufferings were for us, and secondly, 
that they were for our sins. A friend, a father, a husband, a sister, may 
suffer, and yet not for us ; or these beloved ones may suffer for us, and 
yet not for our sins. But the suffering of Jesus stands out with this, 
striking peculiarity, that it is always represented as being, not only for 
our sakes, but for our sins. Our text declares the same humbling yet 
exalting truth. What is true of other sufferings is eminently true of His 
death. It was the lowest point of descent ; it was the last suffering He 
could endure ; it was the greatest suffering ; it was that which sinners 
most dread. ** The Tree,^^ therefore, the cross, is taken as the sum, the 
representative, the symbol, of all the complicated endurance. 
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Thus far we are accompanied by the vast majority of all who have 
pretended to the Christian name. But the number is lessened when we 
proceed to examine why Christ suffered ? what there was in our sins to 
make Him suffer ? or what connexion His sufferings have with our sins P 
And yet this is the very kernel and gist of the "vmole inquiry. For He 
might have suffered and even died, in some relation to our sins, far 
short of what Scriptural expressions bear. For example. He might suffer 
a.s an example of virtue. He might suffer, as a martyr to that truth 
which is to purge our sins. He might suffer, to aflEbrd' us a great motive, 
to affect our minds, and so aid us in subduing sin. He might suffer, to 
show how much He hated sin. Or, in some vague and general way, He 
might suffer, to show to the Universe that sin is a great evil, and that 
God abhors it. There is not one of these explanations, however, which 
does not fall far short of the genuine meaning of the text. Whence, we 
proceed to af&rm that 

4. Christ bore our sins, in this senae^ that He bore the penalty of our sins. 
This is the primary, obvious, and necessary meaning of the words. The 
notion is not recondite, but one which a child may apprehend. We 
were to have been punished : Christ was punished for us. We were to 
have died : Christ died for us. It is the plain signification of the expres- 
sion often repeated in Scripture : " Christ died for us," that is, died in 
our stead. 

But here the adversary rejoins, that penalty must always attach to the 
person; that he who has sinned must be punished ; and that the suffer- 
ing of the innocent cannot benefit the guilty. If this were true, it 
would at once cut off all our hopes, and put an end to all proper atone- 
ment. But it is not true. The Church in all ages has held, first, that 
sin for its own sake deserves the wrath and curse of Gk)d, and secondly, 
that to redeem us from the law, God sent His own Son, in the likeness 
of sinful flesh, who in His own person fulfilled those demands, and en- 
dured that curse in our stead. And this is so far from violating any of 
our natural principles of justice, that it is of all things most suited to 
relieve and pacify the afELicted conscience. 

The Scriptures represent the penalty as a debt, which our Surety pays 
for us. We are familiar with substitution of this kind in civil cases, 
which would not be true, if such commutation were in itself repugnant 
to the common sense of justice among mankind. Ancient history has 
striking instances of similar substitution in criminal and capital cases. 
And the reason why this is not admitted in such cases, under modem juris- 
diction, is not any injustice in the principle. The case, we admit, must 
be a peculiar one, in which such a substitution can take place ; and if 
ever there was a case thus peculiar, in which the innocent might suffer 
for the guilty, it is surely this. To make such suffering allowable, the 
innocent person must be one who hks lordship and dominion over his 
own life ; which men in common life, have not ; but which the Son of 
God had : ** / lay it down of myself: I have power to lay it doivny and I 
have power to take it again^ Again, the innocent surety must assume the 
place and penalty, of his own free will : which was eminently and 
gloriously true of the Lord Jesus. Again, he must be able to answer all 
the demands of the law, for those whom he represented. Again, he 
must be able to restore himself from death : no mere man could do this, 
and therefore if such a substitution were to take place in a capital in- 
stance, the State would lose a good citizen. In the substitution, then, 
of this willing, glorious, triimiphant Surety, there is no injustice, but 
infinite grace. 
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They object to us that it is incredible that the holy and just Gh>d should 
charge upon Christ the sins of others, and thus make the innocent suffer 
in the place of the guilty. But let them answer, is it more credible, or 
more equitable, that the holy and just God should subject the innocent 
Bedeemer to such sufferings, mthout any such imputation? Qirist 
suffered and died. This is the admitted fact. Now, did He suffer as a 
surety for the sinner, taking his place ? or did He suffer, without being 
a surety, as an innocent being, by a mere arbitrary infliction? The 
difficulty appears to be altogether with the objectors to atonement. 

All the ancient sacrifices wrote in letters of blood the word Suhstiiu- 
tion. For what, after all, is the idea of sacrifice, but the innocent dying 
for the guilty ? It was an emblem which the feeblest mind might com- 
prehend. There, on the altar, is a spotless lamb — ^the emblem of inno- 
cence. Here am I, a polluted sinner. I lay my right hand on the 
unblemished victim, and straightway it becomes in type a sinner. I 
should have died — ^but now the victim dies — it dies for me — it dies in 
my place. It was thus the way was prepared for the Lamb of Gk>d, that 
taketh away the sin of the world. It is not here and there, but every- 
where, that the Bible thus represents the method of our salvation (Isa. 
liii. 5, 6, 10-12; Gal. iii. 13 ; 2 Cor. v. 21). This do.ctrine is taught 
in expressions which camiot be mistaken by an unbiassed mind. And 
we never find unsophisticated persons troubled with those difficulties 
which have made this doctrine a stumbling-block to Jews and philo- 
sophers. They see something intelligible and lovely in Christ's coming 
into our place, and dying for us. EspeciaUy when a soul is overwhelmed 
with a sense of sin, and dread of eternal wrath, this truth is the only 
thing which can give relief. 

5. Finally, Christ so bore our otim, gw to remove from tis all their pencU 
conseqttencesy and aecv/re our salvation. By that suffering. He exhausted 
the j)enalty, and discharged the debt. He who believes, in the very 
moment of believing, becomes one with Christ, and graciously entitled 
to all that Christ has purchased for His people. The death of Christ is 
not merely a transaction which makes our pardon possible, contingent, 
or even probable : it secures it. It breaks all the penal force of the law. 
Whatever chastisements, even death itself, may henceforth befall the 
believer, none of them can befall him in the character of punishment. 
The Law is as fully and eternally at peace with a justified sinner, as 
though he had never sinned. And this is the glad news, which first of 
all brings peace to the soul of a convinced penitent. He beholds the 
Cross, and sees how God can be just, and yet the justifier of the un- 
godly that believeth in Jesus. 

Our position this day is the very one for viewing this great transaction ; 
for we are among its emblems. Christ is visibly set forth, crucified, in 
the midst of us. We are beside the altar, and before us is the bleeding 
Lamb of propitiation. Among the reflections which befit the place and 
the occasion, one or two may deserve special notice. 

1 . When we behold Christ bearing our sins, we should learn to look on sin 
with shame and horror. How intense must that evil be which demands 
such a sacrifice I We may be sure, that God, who does nothing without 
infinite reason, would not consent to expose His only-begotten and well- 
beloved Son to inexpressible torments, if there had been any other way 
to save the sinner. Sin is not the trifle which some suppose. 

2. When we behold Christ bearing our sins, we should see in Him the object 
of saving faith. In all the universe of nature and grace, this, this is the 
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point for the eye of a convinced sinner. This is the centre. ** BehMy^* 
O condemned, despairing one, ** behold the Lamb of Gody that taketh 
away the sin of the world," Behold Him bearing your sins in His own 
body on the tree. From His cross he cries, * * Look unto me, and be ye 
saved y all ye ends of the earth, *^ His eye singles you out, as He dies in 
sacrifice. His arms, extended and bleeding, offer pardon to you. 

3. When we behold Christ bearing our sins, we have before us thegreaitest of 
all TTwtives to personal holiness. When temptation comes in like a tide, 
cast your eyes to the Cross. Nothing has such virtue against our cor- 
ruptions. If we are believers, we are crucified with Christ : His interests 
are ours ; His Spirit is ours. Embrace not that which drove the nails 
through His sacred hands, and pierced His innocent and loving heart. 
In every pang and groan and tear of His, and in every drop of His all- 
precious blood, read an argument against yielding to the tempter. Feel 
the generous power of the reasoning in the context (verses 24, 25). Sins 
committed after pardon, are sins under the very cross. They are trans- 
gressions against the very sacrifice, and (if anything can) do crucify the 
Lord anew. This is brought most forcibly to our thoughts in the 
ordinance we celebrate, which is a visible epitome of the doctrine under 
consideration. Here, therefore, beloved, you are at the very place where 
you may justly bring forth your remaining corruptions to sacrifice, and 
where you may slay them before the Lord. The hatred of His righteous 
soul is against sin ; and the demonstration of this is in His dying for it. 
Take part with your Saviour against your sins, and (as you receive the 
bread and wine) look up to Him for strength to give the fatal blow to 
those tempers and indulgences which are contrary to His will. Enter 
into the spirit of this sacrifice, and you will prove by experience that the 
doctrine of gracious salvation gives no encouragement to sin. From the 
cross, you will go down to the world, more steeled than ever against its 
temptations. A tender fear of offending Him who loved you unto death 
will make you walk circumspectly ; and in remembrance of past trans- 
gressions, and wounds of the Spirit, you will offer all you have and are 
to Him by whose stripe's you were healed. 

J. W. Alexander, D.D. 


Put More Christ into the Sermons. — ^Ministers should study, 
most of all, to preach Christ. The most successful preachers have 
always been pre-eminently preachers of Christ. This is reasonable, 
because Christ is, above everything else in the universe, what all men 
most need. There comes a period in the history of every man when he 
realizes this fact. A clergyman was one day visiting a dying man. He 
read a chapter to him about heaven, and then sung two verses of the 
hymn commencing, " There is a land of pure delight," when he was 
interrupted by the sick man, with the request that he would sing the 
hymn beginning with, ** There is a foimtain filled with blood." He who 
knows Christ, knows everything else. It is Christ, and not heaven, the 
dying need. He who receives Christ gets heaven. He who has no 
Christ would be miserable in paradise. The blood of Christ cleanses 
from all sin. It is the preacher's great and chief duty to preach that 
truth in every sermon. He is to make known, in every possible manner, 
the great and only remedy found for man's sin. If we fail, as preachers, 
in this one particular, no matter in how many others we succeed, our 
ministry will be a miserable failure. 
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EASTER SUNDAY.* 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF CHRIST. 
My brethren. — St. John xx. 17. 

A WEEPING, heart-broken, affectionate woman is retiring from the door 
of an empty sepulchre in the morning twilight. Joseph's suburban 
garden is to her a vale of tears ; for here the body of her murdered 
Lord was laid, and now, as she thinks, it has been stolen away by sacri- 
legious hands. But a human figure suddenly confronts her, and a voice, 
which in her grief she does not recognize, asks: ** Woman^ tvhy weepeat 
thou ? whom seekeat thou f *' Supposing Him to be the official having 
charge of the garden, she replies beseechingly : ** Sir, if thou have home 
Him hencey tell me where thou hast laid Him, and I will take Him away J** 
The figure replies with one thrilling voice: **Mary/" That voice is 
now familiar, and instantly the grand truth of her Lord's resurrection 
overwhelms her soul. **Eabhoni!" she cries, as she turns to Him, 
putting into that one word the supremest reverence and love of her 
faithfm heart. ** Touch me not,^* says the Master, withdrawing from 
her reverential touch : *'/or I am not yet ascended to my Father : but go to 
my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father and your Father, 
to my God and your God" 

In this significant message of the risen Christ to His disciples, two 
words particularly arrest our attention : " my brethren" 

I. To Whom is Jesus Chbist a Brother ? 

1. To the eleven Apostles and their associates. ** Go, tell my brethren," 
He refers to Peter, James, John, the other apostles, the faithful women, 
the seventy, and all those who had joined their destinies with His 
cause. Frail they were, but still to them the message was sent. '^ They 
all forsook Him and fled," in the critical hour; but still they love Him, 
and they are His brethren. 

2. To all who do God's will (Matt. xii. 46-50). This is a truth for all 
time. To do His Father's wiU, was the absorbing aim of Jesus ; and 
whosoever strives to do God's will as revealed in His word, links himself 
in eternal brotherhood to the Son of Gt>d. 

3. To all who arejundergoing sanctification. ** For both He that sancti- 
fisth, and they who are sanctified {ol a^idl^ofjuevoi, they who are being 
sanctified) are all of one : for which cause He is not ashamed to call them 
brethren" Call whom? Those who are being sanctified; who are 
growing in grace ; who are making real progress in Divine life. 

To the classes thus described, Jesus is Elder Brother. 

II. How DOES He feel toward His Brethren ? 
The Scriptures supply the answer. 

1. He is not ashamed to own the relationship (Heb. ii. 11). It would 
seem that He might well be ashamed of us, so numerous are oiu: 
infirmities, so often do we presume upon His goodness. But, no ! if we 
are struggling on, trying to do the Father's will, and growing in grace, 
even though our progress is slow, Jesus is not ashamed of us. 

2. He feels toward them sympathy and love (Heb. ii. 17). 

3. He identifies Himself with them (Matt. xxv. 40). 

"♦ For other Outlines for Easter Sunday, see pp. 168-172, and Vol I. pp. 298-307, 340-348. 
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III. What Benefits do His Brethken derive from the Relation- 
ship? 

1. The benefit of His teaching (Heb. ii. 12). 

2. The benefit of His providential care. If, as we are tanght in Matt. 
XXV. 40, He identifies Himself with His brethren, surely His care is 
over ns continually. The hairs of our heads are aU numbered. 

3. The benefit arising from a consciousness of His sympathy. In 
trials and afflictions, it cheers the Christian heart to know that the 
Elder Brother sympathizes. ^* Tempted in all x>oints like as we are, yet 
without sin." This we know, and ti'om it springs sweet consolation in 
many a trying hour. 

rv. Let us Learn : — 

1. To establish this relationship, by faith, love, obedience, growth. 

2. To appreciate it, with the honoiu: and help it brings. 

3. To extend it to others, by leading them to salvation. 

4. If we are *^ faithful unto death" we shall spend eternity in the 
society of this loving. Divine Elder Brother ! 

J. T. Whitley. 


THE GLOEIFIED SAVIOUE. 

Bevelation i. 10-20. 

I. The Recipient of the Bevelation here recorded. John 
introduces himself to his readers, and gives us a glimpse of the circum- 
stances iinder which he wrote (vs. 9, 10). He presents himself — 

1. As their brother, " I, John also am your brother." The word "also " 
is to be omitted. He writes in the spirit of that fraternity taught by 
Christ, who said, ** One is your Master, and aU ye are brethren." If any 
man had a right to assume authority in the Church of Christ, it belonged 
to John. He was the beloved disciple, an inspired apostle, a most 
venerable saint, yet he lays claim to no superiority or authority over his 
fellow-Christians, but infroduces himself as their equal, — their brother. 
Members of the church may have different degrees of influence ; but 
influence is not authority. ** Let brotherly love continue." 

2. As their companion in tribulation. The best men on earth are sub- 
ject to suffering. John was a loving, faithful, loyal disciple of Christ, 
yet he appears here as a sufferer at the hands of cruel persecutors, ** in 
the isle called Patmos," — a rocky island in the ^gean Sea, off the coast 
of Asia Minor, about fifteen miles in circumference, a most wild and 
barren spot whither the Eomans banished criminals. On this desolate 
island, amidst the greatest villains of the age, John's cruel lot was cast. 
Yet he felt himself to be " in the kingdom and patience of Jesus Christ." 
Learn that your troubles are no indication that you are forgotten by 
God ; and that He can transmute them into spiritual forces that shall lift 
you nearer to Him ; and that Christian piety never displays its power so 
grandly as when its possessor is in circumstances of trial. Patmos to 
John was not what it was to the other residents ; he was not crushed and 
miserable, though banished and alone. From his solitude he looked, 
and " Lo, a door was opened in heaven." He saw the white-vested 
elders, and the innumerable- blood- washed, palm-bearing' multitudes. 
He saw the New Jerusalem radiant in the sunlight of God's throne, and 
the whole apocalypse of the invisible was complete before him. John 
further indicates 
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3. Hi8 spiritiial conditio7i and attitude, ** I was in the spirit." This 
may imply either some spiritual employment, such as meditation, prayer 
and praise ; or some particular ecstasy, rapture or divine manifestation. 
It is obvious, in this accoimt, that John was in the spirit before the 
vision opened, and that this was the preparation for the revelation which 
followed. It is to be feared that we often miss rich revelations of the 
divine grace and love because we are not in the spirit, — in the attitude 
of soul te receive them. John was thus 

4. ** On the Lord^s day" The institution of the Sabbath is as old as 
the Creation. It was renewed and made prominent in the Jewish 
economy. This seventh-day Sabbath was strictly observed by Christ and 
His apostles previous to His crucifixion. After the resurrection of 
Christ, the Jewish Sabbath was laid aside, with all the other Jewish 
festivals, and the first day of the week was observed by all the fol- 
lowers of Jesus, as a day of religious rest and public worship. This 
appears from the example of the apostles (John xx. 19, 26 ; Acts xx. 7 ; 
1 Cor. xvi. 1, 2). Ignatius, who was himself a disciple of John, says, 
** Let us not Jewishly Sabbatize, but let us rest spiritually ; and, instead 
of the old Sabbath, let every lover of Christ celebrate the Lord's Day, 
the best and most eminent of days, on which the Lord rose.'* So John 
says, ** I was in the spirit on the Lord's day." This was its common 
appellation among the early Christians ; and its being here so-called by 
the beloved disciple, when he was under the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, is sufficient to show that the day was chosen and hallowed by 
Him whose royal name it bears. As the prayer which Christ taught His 
disciples is caUed ** the Lord's Prayer," because He dictated it; as tho 
Sacrament which He instituted before His death is called ** the Lord's 
Supper," because He appointed it te be a memorial of His death, it fol- 
lows that the Lord's Day was so called because He ordained that it should 
be separated for holy uses by His Church, commemorative of His victory 
over the g^ave, and a chief means of perpetuating and establishing His 
kingdom. 

II. The Appearance of the glorified Saviour. As John is in the spirit 
on the Lord's day, — perhaps the very first Lord's day he spent in banish- 
ment, — he is startled by ** a great voice as of a trumpet," &c. (vs. 10, 11). 
He turns to see who speaks. '* And being turned I saw," &c. (vs. 12-16). 
In this passage inspiration struggles to convey to our minds, by the 
most exalted figures, some idea of the Redeemer's glory. To attempt a 
paraphrase would be like attempting to illuminate the sun. We 
leave it to produce its own impression on the reader's mind. We 
wonder not that John was overwhelmed by the vision, and fell as one 
that was dead. There are some things suggested in the description, 
however, that must not be overlooked. 

1. He appears as a man. All the glory of His appearance did not 
obscure His humanity. John saw** One like unto the Son of Man." 
The presence was such as to remind him of ** the Son of Man" rather 
than ** the Son of God," — of His humanity rather than His divinity. 
This was intended for the comfort of His people. He is the elder brother 
of our race, and has carried our humanity into the seat supreme in the 
heavens. He is thus qualified to be our High Priest. Hence 

2. He appears as our intercessor, **. Clothed with a garment down to the 
foot, and girt about the paps with a golden girdle." Long robes were 
worn by men of lofty station, but the gu'dle seems to refer to the priest's 
official robe. Others placed the girdle about the loins ; but the priests 
were girded about the breast. Jesus appears as a priest to remind His 
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suffering, struggling people that *'we Lave not an High Priest that 
cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities," &c. 

3. He appears as the mediatorial King, '* His head and His hairs were 
white like wool, as white as snow," &c. (vs. 14-16). Whatever else may 
be indicated here, this marvellous description implies, (1) supreme 
authority, (2) omniscience, (3) almighty power, (4) Iranscendent 
majesty. 

III. His Declaration concerning Himself. John having fallen 
as one that was dead, the glorified Saviour lays His right hand upon him, 
saying (vs. 17, 18). Christ's appearance indicates His royalty ; here He 
proclaims Himself King. To have the "keys " is to possess authority. 
Among the Jews, a key borne on the shoulder, him-g by a belt, or 
inwrought in the robe, was the well-known badge of aumority. The 
glorified Saviour as the mediatorial King has " the keys of hell and of 
death." **Hell" should rather be** Hades" — the place of departed 
spirits. As the keys denote the power of opening and shutting, the 
thought here connects very closely with that other great declaration of 
our Lord : ** All power is given unto me in heaven and upon earth ; " 
that is, in the visible and invisible dominions of God. The laws and 
forces of nature, with their hidden and manifest operations, the con- 
ditions, events, circumstances of man's earthly life, the movements of 
Providence, are all inseparably connected with the holding and using of 
these keys. life and death, throughout their entire range of relations, 
conditions, operations, know no supreme will, power, or bidding, but 
Christ's. None can open the doors save as He wills ; none can shut. 

This power and authority the Lord Jesus Christ has acquired morally, 
righteoudy, as the Saviour of mankind, by His victory over sin and 
death. This view is strongly conveyed by our Lord's declaration, **I 
am the first and the last, and the Living One ; and I was (or became) 
dead," &c. (vs. 17, 18). As our Head and Bepresentative in the Divine 
humanity, through living and dying for us. He won the keys, obtained 
the power. 

rV. His Relation to His Church on Earth. ** The seven ccuidle- 
sticks which thou sawest, are the seven churches " (v. 20). ** Seven " 
as denoting completeness, entirely, — ^the whole church. In the midst of 
these Christ appears (v. 13). So He is in His Church to-day. **The 
seven stars are the angels of the seven churches " (v. 20). These the 
glorified Saviour appears holding in His right hand (v. 16). The 
'* angels " are the ministers of the churches. It is just as true of all 
earnest and faithful workers for Christ — just as true of faithful Sunday- 
school teachers as of ministers, that He will hold them as stars in His 
right hand. 

B. B. Meredith. 


SECOND OUTLINE 


I. The Season of the Vision. 1. A season of sufferi^ig for cmiscieiice* 
saJcey (ver. 9). This is the time when God is wont to bless His people, 
(comp. Heb. xi. 24-26 and Ex. iii. 1, &c). Therefore, let us not mourn, 
if we are called to suffer for Christ. 2. The Lord's day (ver. 10). It 
was on that day that the risen Saviour made some of His most memorable 
appearances to His disciples (John xx. 19-26). This is still His custom. 
It we would see Jesus (John xii. 21), He nas told us where He is to 
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be found (liatt. xviii. 20), and therefore, on the Lord's day we should go 
where they are, assured that there we shall meet Him also. 

n. The Symbolism of the Vision. 

Vekse 12. Seven, the number of perfectness and completeness. — 
Golden candlesticks — ^the churches of Christ (ver. 20). Every Cnurch ought 
to be made up of pure and precious materials, of real Christians ; the 
candlesticks were golden, not ^ded. Every Church should be a candle- 
stick — a place whence light, cheering and helpful, may shine forth. 

Yebse 13. In the midst, &c, Christ is not in heaven merely. His 
Churches left to struggle on as best they may ; He is with them (Matt. 
xxviii. 20 ; Isa. xii. 6). — " One like tmto the Son of Man," like Christ. So 
different in appearance, yet the same in character and feeling (Heb. xiii. 8). 
It is as Man uiat the Son of God has always been seen in vision (Ezek. 
i. 26-28 ; Dan. vii. 13, 14). — Clothed .... girdle, symbolic of the 
exalted position now occupied by the Son of Man ; such garments and 
girdles being worn only by kings and their chief favourites. 

Verse 14. ** His head snow" (Compare Dan. vii. 9). 

Whiteness is the sign of age, and age is venerable (Prov. xvi. 31). More 
particnUu^lj we may say, that the Son of Man who appeared to John is 
the Eternal Word (John i. 1), **the Father of Eternity," according to 

the correct translation of Isaiah ix. 6. — ** His eyes fire " 

(Ch. ii. 18 ; xix. 12). penetrating everywhere, seeing everywhere ; 
symbolic of the omniscence of Christ (Heb. iv. 13). 

Verse 15. " His feet brass " (comp. Ezek. i. 7). The 

very least and lowest things in Christ are glorious, and He is consistently 
glorious. What a contrast between Him and the image of DanieVs 
vision (Dan. ii. 32, 33). Everything Christ-like ewc?« well. — ^^ And His 
voice waters i.e., inconceivably majestic (Ezek. xliii. 2). 

Verse 15. ^^ In His right hand seven stars " The Church is perfectly 
safe : Christ's hand is large enough to hold it all (Isa. xl. 12), and 
strong enough to defend all who trust in Him (John x. 28, 29). — ** Out 

of His mouth sword " (comp. Isa. xlix. 4 and Heb. iv. 12). 

The sword is the symbol of authority (Ps. xlv. 3), and the instrument by 
which rebellion is put down (Rom. xiii. 1-4). From Christ issues the 
law by which the world should be governed, and those who set themselves 
against it are certain to be destroyed. The symbol sets forth Christ's 

supreme and irresistible authority. — ** His countenance 

strength " symbolic of Christ's inconceivable majesty. John speaks of 
the sun as seen in Palestine and Greece. 

The Son of Man is thus revealed to us as eternal, exalted, omnipotent, 
omniscient, glorious in all His works and ways, clothed with absolute and 
irresistible authority, and majestic beyond all conception of ours. Thus 
think of Him always. 

ni The Sympathy of the Son of Man. (Verse 17. Comp. Matt, 
viii. 3 ; Mark vi. 5 ; Luke iv. 40.) This was never necessary for their 
cure, but was always only an expression of ffis brotherly pity. 

rV. The Speech of the Son of Man. (verses 18-20.) ^^keys" — 
authority (Eev. iii. 7), " hell " — Hades, the invisible world including 
heaven and hell. Comp. Matt, xxxriii. 8. 

CONOLTJSION. Two great themes for wonder and rejoicing : — 
I. Though exalted to the right hand of the majesty on high, Jesus is 
still the Son of Man (Heb. i. 1-4 and xiii. 8 ; also Acts vii. 55). 
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2. Inconceivable as is the Glory of Christ, if we be truly His, it shall 
be ours (1 John iii. 2; Phil. iii. 20, 21). The pauper who is truly a 
Christian shall by and by outshine all the princes of the earth. 

« « « 


THE WALK TO EMMAUS. 
St. Luxb zxiv. 13-32. 

That first Christian Sabbath was strangely eventful. Early in the 
morning there was a ^reat earthquake ; then an angel from heaven rolled 
back from the sepulcmre the stone which was designed to prevent the 
escape of the Divine sleeper; then Jesus, who had been slain on the 
preceding Friday, burst from the tomb, bringing life and immortality 
to light ; His bereaved mother and the other women not dreaming of 
His resturection, but bearing spices to embalm His body, were amazed 
to find it gone ; next Mary Magdalene was made joyful almost beyond 
her own belief by beholding her risen Eedeemer ; and to Pet6r also He 
appeared. Toward evening of this same day, Jesus revealed Himself 
once more to two disciples as they were walking to Emmaus, a village 
(the present Kuloneiah) six and three-quarter miles from Jerusalem. 

I. The Sorbows and Doubts of the two Disciples. 

Though the name of one of these disciples was Cleopas, he was not the 
same Cleopas mentioned in John xix. 25 ; for neither he nor his com- 
panion, as appears from verse 33, belonged to the eleven. They may not 
have been even of the seventy, but only of that larger circle of followers 
who thronged after Christ towards the end of His career. Their 
conversation was marked — 

1. By a tone of inexpressible sorrow. They were discussing with 
painful memories the recent scenes of the crucifixion, when a stranger 
overtook them inquired (vers. 17). His inquiry astonished them (vers. 
18). The mock trial, the scourging, the ribaldry, the tortures inflicted 
upon their beloved Master, had all been public, nay, the one absorbing 
excitement of the entire city. And their hearts were still lacerated with 
regretful sympathies, a sense of loneliness and utter desolation. 

2. They were sorely perplexed. They had already recognized Jesus of 
Nazareth as ** a prophet mighty in deed and word before God and all the 
people,^* His miracles they had seen, His holy precepts they had heard, 
and, profoundly impressed with His exalted nature, they had given Him 
their faith and affections. More, they had centred in Hun their supreme 
and most comforting hopes. They trusted that He was the migh^ and 
all-conquering Messiah, who was about to redeem Israel. None such 
had appeared for centuries ; around no one else had ever clustered such 
promises, such prophecies, such miraculous powers, such ineffable wisdom 
and love. But now His unexpected death had thrown them into equal 
horror and confusion. 

3. In their oppressive anxiety and imcertainty they began to recall 
every word their Lord had spoken, seeking if possible some key to the 
dark enigma. Among these recollections His predictions in regard to 
beiQg raised up the third day rushed back ; but me third day was already 
dosing, and yet without any fulfilment of the prophecy actually mani- 
fested to them. 
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4. To add to their astomshment, certain women had reported that upon 
going to the sepulchre of Jesus they had found it empty, and had seen a 
vision of angels, and had heard the angels declaring that He was no 
longer dead, but alive again. Here were wonders upon wonders in rapid 
succession. In their bereavement, and broken hopes, and semi-despair, 
and deep ignorance of Christ's spiritual kingdom, they hardly knew 
what to think or to believe. They were stunned, or like one staggering 
in a bewildering dream. 

II. The Sorrows and Doubts of the Disciples are met by a 
Divine Explanation. 

The mysterious stranger who, by His skilful inquiries and ready 
sympathies, had drawn from the disciples the pathetic story of their 
trials, now turns comforter by making a wonderfid exposition of the 
Scriptures. 

1. But He first rebukes their spiritual ignorance and unwillinguess to 
believe (ver. 25). These disciples entertained, and in a certain sense 
wilfully, carnal expectations, else they would have apprehended the pre- 
dictions relating to the Messiah's sufferings, and the nature of His 
salvation as spiritual and eternal. 

2. They were, therefore, without being aware of it, mourning over the 
very things which formed Christ's peculiar glory and their own redemp- 
tion. And the stranger lifts the veil from their eyes in the question 
(ver. 26). The crown was just beyond the cross, the salvation of 
mankind was to be secured by Christ's own voluntary sacrifice, was 
it not needful, then, that He should be crucified ? And, moreover, all 
the prophecies demanded His crucifixion for their fulfilment. Thus a 
necessity for it was laid in the Divine truthfulness. 

3. And to show this. He began at Moses, and explained in regular suc- 
cession what the prophets had foretold concerning Himself. *' I take," 
says Alford, ** the things concerning Himself, to mean something very 
different from mere prophetical passages. Tlie whole Scriptures are a 
testimony to Him ; the whole history of the chosen people with its types, 
and its law, and its prophecies is a snowing forth of Him." 

III. The Sorrows and Doubts of the Disciples were Lost in the 
Supreme Joy of the Risen Jesus fully Revealed. 

Thus discoursing, the three toward evening approach Emmaus, when 
the stranger acted as though He was about to go further. There was 
no deception in His conduct, because unconstrained He would have gone 
further ; but the two disciples had heard so much profound and im- 
expected truth from His lips, had been so cheered by His sympathy, 
and, irresistibly attracted by His manner and voice, that they insisted, 
doubtless with endearing expressions, that He would tarry over night 
at their house. He consents, and sits down with them to supper, when 
lo ! either by EQs manner of breaking the bread, or asking the blessing, 
or by His lifted palms displaying the wounds made by the nails, or by 
the influence of the Spirit, or by all united, their eyes previously holden 
were suddenly opened, and they recognised Him as none other than Jesus, 
their recently crucified, but now risen and all-glorious Lord ! What a 
revelation, followed by what rapture of soid and renewal of endless 
hope ! And then He vanished. ** This, also," says Bengel, with rare 
insight, " showed that it was He." Here was the climax of their burn- 
ing hearts, by the way, the blessed end of all their religious emotions 
mingled with perplexities and misgivings. All was now clear, Christ 
and heaven were theirs for ever ! 
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Lessons : 1 . This narrative is an irrefragable proof of the reality of 
our Lord's resurrection. He was not an apparition nor a subjective 
vision. An apparition does not meet men in broad daylight and walk 
with them, and sit down to dine as other people do. Christ's real body 
was here. Hence Peter alleges that He truly rose, because chosen 
witnesses ate and drank with Him (Acts x. 41). Observe the absence 
here of the whole machinery of modem spiritualism. There is no select 
circle, no turned down lights, no expectant seance with platform and 
cabinet, nothing but the open day and the beaten highway. Our Lord's 
appearance under such circumstances must have been real and 
undoubted. 

2. God is ever near us, if we only had the spiritual vision to discern 
His presence. On account of sin our eyes are holden. Happy they who 
are ready to recognize Jesus as He is in the act of blessing. 

3. To talk of Jesus and the things of the kingdom, is wise. At such 
seasons He draws near, and by His Spirit communes with us until our 
hearts bum with new hopes, and our eyes are filled with a revelation of 
His presence. 

4. The Old Testament prophecies, inclusive of everything relating 
to Christ's Church, are, according to his own showing, an integral 
part of the Scriptures. 

5. Failure to believe the Scriptures was the cause of the disciples' 
blindness and sorrows. Is it the cause of yor.r3 P 

6. How precious is a Christian's company. These disciples in enter- 
taining a stranger, because he had enlightened their minds, did more 
than entertain an angel unawares ; they found their guest to be their 
very Lord of life and glory. 

7. Of all the weary Jesus asks, ** Why are ye so sad ? " And He walks 
by our side when we know it not, seeking to win our confidence and 
affections. T. S. Doolittle, D.D. 


HALLOWED FEEUNGS. 

And they said ofte to anothm-. Did not our heart bum within us, while Se 
talked with ue by the way, and while He opened to ua the iSeripturee ? — St. 
Luxe xxiv. 32. 

OiTR emotions are connected with our intellectual states, yet distinct 
fi-om them and beyond them, because the result of them. 

The text records the way in which the feelings of the two disciples 
were excited by the conversation of the unknown stranger who joined 
them on the way to Emmaus. It suggests a twofold observation. 

I. The Gk)SPEL appeals to the feelings of men. It is a religion 
intended for man in the sense that it meets the wants of his entire 
nature. And the emotional is as really a part of man's nature as 
any other. It would not be a sufficient religion for man if it 
merely issued its commands as to what should be done in the shape 
of bodily service, or even in the exercise of a discipline intended for 
the subjugation of the body; nor if it only furnished the intellect 
with instruction and elevating material. It must address itself also 
to the moral and emotional nature. Accordingly, Christianity seizes 
on the passions, sympathies, and susceptibilities of our nature. The 
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Old and New Testament are alike full of them, as the experience of 
the godly. It follows that those whose feelings are not touched by 
it are imacquainted with its saving power. 

II. The Gk)SPEL is adapted to excite the feelings of mex. 

1. The truths of the Qospel are in themselves adapted to excite 
feeling. You attempt to produce emotion by the exhibition of objects 
that are suitable to that end. Take, as illustrations, the feelings of 
joy and of love. Could anything be more adapted to their production 
than the truth that God loves the world of sinners ; that He gave 
His Son to death for them; and that whosoever believes in Him 
receives pardon and eternal life ? 

2. This is especially the case when they are addressed to men in 
certain states of mind. You would never expect to interest a dying 
man by placing on his pillow the crown of an earthly kingdom. A 
word of comfort respectmg the future is incomparably more to him 
than all the splendours of this world. Thus, when you laboiu-ed 
under deep conviction of sin and consequent distress, perhaps 
amounting to hopelessness, the nature, sufficiency and freeness of 
salvation in Christ was expounded, and you found it exactly what 
you wanted. Thus, when you have come to the sanctuary with 
some trouble on your heart that has almost shaken your faith to 
its centre, the theme of the ministry has been God's faithfulness aud 
love, or the mystery along with the benevolence of His providence ; 
and your fainting soid has felt like a falling child whose mother 
has tenderly taken it up and saved it from hurt. 

3. Some circumstances are specially favourable to the excitement of 
the feelings by the Gospel. The public worship of the sanctuary. 
The communion of Christian friends. The retirement of the closet. 

4. Spiritual feelings must be sustained by the means which first 
produces them. 

Do you wish to keep your heart warm in this sense ? Often walk 
and talk with Jesus. Let Him be much in your thoughts. 

John Rawlinson. 


SECOND outline. 

I. The opening of the Scriptures is the great work of the Christian 
ministry. 

II. The opening of the Scriptures is calculated to excite the affections. 

III. The opening of the Scriptures and the affections it excites, are 
suitable themes of subsequent conversation. It defines thought. It 
deepens impression. It elicits sympathy. 

John Rawlinson. 


Beat mt Sheep. — A minister, rather given to such exercises, in a 
sermon had been flagellating his congregation, when an old man asked 
him on going out, if he would not preach from the text ; ** Lord, Thou 
knowest all things ; Thou knowest that I love Thee. Jesus saith unto 
him. Beat my sheep." ** No, no I " said the pastor, ** You are mistaken, 
my brother. He said, *Feed my sheep.'** "Ah, did He,** said the old 
man, with a searching look into the pastor*s face, ** I thought may be 
you read it * Beat my sheep ! * ** The pastor saw the point, threw away 
his cudgels and filled up his crib ! 
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FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 


OlSSONS FROM THE LIFE OF SAMSON. 

And she said^ The Philistines be upon thee, Samson. And he awoke out of his sleep, 
»nd said\[ will go out as at other titnes before, and shake myself ; and he wist not thai 
the Lord was departed from him, — Judoes xvi. 20. 

During the past week, the Old Testament Lessons have brought before 
us once more the story of the life of Samson, and refreshed our recollec- 
tion of its details. I propose now to try to gather up some of its 
spiritual and practical lessons, for it is as remarkable for the moral 
instruction it conveys as for the marvellous incidents connected with it. 

Ushered into the world by an angelic herald, we expect that he will 
inaugurate some great movement, or accomplish some glorious reforma- 
tion. But he inspired no enthusiasm, secured no confidence, organized 
no army, wrought no great deliverance, and he failed in all these things, 
not because he lacked ability, but because that ability was neutralized 
by sin. He is a signal instance of a man who, with the finest 
opportimities and the fairest prospects, mars both by his own folly and 
sin. Physical vigour is of little value without moral firmness. 

Samson could slay a thousand Philistines with no other weapon than 
the jawbone of an ass ; but he could not slay his own lusts, and so at 
length we find him a poor blind slave, whose very strength was turned 
to account by his oppressors, as they set him to grind for their advantage, 
and wrestle for their sport. 

But with all his sinfulness we must not forget his penitence, or fail to 
note the pity of God for him, when, with earnest enfireaty, he sought the 
Divine favour ; for as we read the record, we feel sure that he obtained 
at last acceptcmce with God, and this impression is confirmed by the fact 
that his name is introduced by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
into the catalogue of the elders who ** 6y faith obtained a good report,** 
Hence we may conclude that at length he sought the Lord, and we may 
regard his death not as the suicide of a despairing sinner, but as the 
self-sacrifice of one who was willing to devote himself for the welfare of 
his country and the glory of his God. 

On the whole, therefore, we ascribe it to his faith in Grod that he did 
so much, while we trace it to the feebleness of that faith that he did no 
more. Had he been as powerful spiritually as he was physically, his 
life would have been one of the grandest in the annals of humanity ; but 
as it was, aman outwardly weaker, but possessed of firmness of character, 
woidd have accomplished more than he efifected. 

This reflection is forced upon us at no point, perhaps, more strongly 
than at that to which the text belongs. At the instigation of the lords 
of the Philistines, to which nation she herself belonged, Delilah, who 
was at this time supreme in Samson's affections, undertook to worm out 
of him the secret of his strength. At length, he told her all that was in 
his heart, and she was not slow to act upon the information. Sending 
for her base employers, she had them concealed as before ; and then, as 
he lay asleep upon her lap, she cut off his flowing locks. Then, as if in 
affectionate solicitude for his safety, she cried, " The Philistines he upoti 
ihee, Samson" and all-undaiuitedly he arose to confront them in his 
might, but his efforts were like those of the paralytic to move his palsied 
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Hinb. The will remained, but the ability was gone, and so, weak as 
another man, he was led away by his exulting foes. 

I. The strength by which alone we can oveecome evil is to be 
OBTAINED FROM THE SPIRIT OF GoD. — Repeatedly do we read that the 
Spirit of the Lord came upon Samson, and invariably we find in con- 
nection with that expression that some exploit was done by hinn ; while, 
again, in the text the loss of his accustomed power is thus accounted for, 
** TJie Lord was departed from him.** It is precisely so with us in 
spiritual things. Let a man try to conquer self ,)or to vanquish temptation 
in his own strength, and he will be surely worsted ; but if he obtain the 
help of the Holy Spirit, he will be more than a conqueror. The soid of 
the unconverted man is held by Satan and his own lusts, even as the 
land of Israel was possessed by the Philistines ; and he cannot expel these 
unhallowed intruders, or enter into the glorious liberty of the Sons of 
God, save by the grace of God*s Spirit. It is, therefore, a vital question 
how that is to be obtained ; and here, also, the narrative before us 
may give us light, for it was on Samson the Nazarite, specially 
consecrated to God and His service, that the divine influence rested, and 
now, through Jesus Christ, if we unite ourselves in holy covenant with 
God, the Spirit will be imparted to us, and we shall be mighty through 
Him to the pulling down of Satan's strongholds within us and around 
us. Be this, therefore, your constant prayer, that God would g^ant you 
to be strengthened with all might by His Spirit in the inner man. 

II. This spiritual strength is lost by us when we yield 
OURSELVES to SIN. — So long as Samson was true to his Nazarite vow, the 
Spirit of the Lord remained with him, but when he allowed himself to 
be beguiled by DelUah, he gave over to her that which ought to have 
been kept for God, and so his power went from him. He departed from 
God, and so God departed from him. That is God's way of dealing with 
men still, and it is of the greatest consequence that this principle of His 
government should be considered by us. We have no security that God 
will strengthen us to overcome evil or to perform duty, unless we set 
ourselves rigidly to keep away from all iniquity and devote ourselves to 
His service. It may seem as if such a statement were inconsistent with 
the truth, that they who are tridy God's are kept by Him in all 
emergencies ; but it is not so, for the efforts which tiiey make to resist 
evil are the means by which He preserves them, and it is in the forth- 
putting of these efforts that the divine energy works through their souls. 
A man is strengthened to overcome his spiritual enemies only in the 
measure in which he sets himself to oppose them ; and if he cease to strive 
against them, the divine help will dry up within him, and he may become 
*' a castaway." Sin always separates from God. It puts you out of 
sympathy with Him. It breaks the connection between you and Him, 
and even as the machine stands still when the belt which joins it to the 
engine is snapped in twain, so you will be spiritually powerless when 
you yield yourself to iniquity. Beware, therefore, how you let yourself 
be entangled with the Demahs of ungodliness, and dread them most 
when they seem to smile. 

m. One may lose this spiritual strength without at the 
MOMENT BEING CONSCIOUS OF THE PRIVATION. — Samson " wist not that the 
Lord was departed from him.** He arose as before, feeling nothing im- 
iisual or strange, but when he tried to put forth his might, he could do 
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nothing. That was m^^ancholy enough, but its spiritual antetype is 
infinitely more so, for it is terribly true that one may become morally 
feeble through habitual indulgence in sin, and yet at the time he unaware 
of the change that has passed upon him. How shall we account for this ? 
In three ways. 

1 . We may explain it, by the fact that all outward things may he with 
him as they were hefore. Think of the army of Israel before the men of 
Ai. There was no difference apparent in the camp as they set out upon 
their enterprise. Yet in a certain tent, hidden away beneath the ea^th, 
there was a wedge of gold and a Babylonish garment, and because these 
accursed things were there, Gk)d went not forth with the army, and it 
was overcome. The hidden character of the evil, and the fact that the 
external appearance was unchanged, explain why Joshua and the host 
were unaware of God's absence from them. But it is quite similar with many 
who have secretly given their strength to sin. They may be outwardly 
attentive to the ormnances of religion, but their hearts have been given 
to some earthly object. Gold, or ambition, or pride, or appetite may 
have secret possession there, and it is not until it becomes a question 
fairly put before them, whether they will give up their hidden thing, or 
their open profession, that they become conscious of their weakness. 

2. Another explanation of the unconsciousness of many to the terrible 
loss of which we speak may be the stealthiness of the growth of the sin 
which has catised it. No man becomes helplessly wicked all at once. He 
descends to that horrible depth step by step, and because each separate 
stage is in itself so minute, he is not aware of the full distance he has 
gone. ** Is it not a little one P " is his constant question ; until, perhaps 
in some hour of mortal conflict he discovers that he is no more the man 
he was. 

3. Another reason why a man may be unconscious of the loss of his 
spiritual strength, is the hlinding effect of sin upon the consci-ence. The 
more one indulges in sin, the less he feels it to be sin. When the snow 
is untrodden you may easily distinguish the first footprints that are 
made upon it, but after multitudes have hardened it by their tread, it is 
no longer possible to mark each separate traveller's tracks. So conscienoe 
may take faithfid note of the first sins which one commits, but when 
habits have, as I may say, formed footmarks over it, the soft impressive- 
ness of its early stage has gone, and it becomes impenetrable as a rock. 

IV. The consciousness of this loss of strength well be realized 

WHEN THE STRENGTH ITSELF IS MOST NEEDED. — You knOW the dreadful 

agony of nightmare, when in your dream, being pursued by some 
assassin, your limbs refuse to perform their office, and you seem to be left 
in the assailant's power. Such is the experience of the man who dis- 
covers in some time of urgency that his strength has departed from him. 
Enumerate a few of the times of crisis, which will infallibly test whether 
we have God with us or not. Temptation, Affliction, Death, Judgment. 
As all these are experiences through which every one of us must pass, 
we ought to be sure that we have strength enough to sustain us in mem 
aU. If we have not strength enough for these occasions, we have virtually 
no strength at all. It is for such times we must prepare, and not for the 
mere review days of showy profession. Men do not bidld a ship to lie 
all decked with bunting in the harbour, but to weather the rough storms 
of mid-ocean, and the cable that will not bear the toughest strain is in time 
of hurricane as bad as none at cdl. So, as Andrew Fuller has truly said, 
" A man has really no more spiritual strength than he can command in 
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time of trial, or in the hour of death." But what will mere human might 
avail in suoh seasons as these ? It will be as powerless as Samson was 
in the hands of his tormentors. Seek, then, with all your might the 
strength of Gk)d's Spirit. Seek it through the faith of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Seek it now. It will be too late to seek for it when you are just 
requiring it. Eemember the story of the foolish virgins. If there 
should be one among you who has discovered that God for his sins has 
been leaving him to himself, and showing him how helpless he is, let me 
urge him, in the memory of God's pity to poor Samson when he called, 
to betake himself at once to God in Christ. He will help you yet. The 
hour of doom has not yet struck. But you know not how soon it may 
be. Make haste, therefore, and, weak and degraded as you are, apply 
to Him in earnestness, and He will bless you. Make haste, before the 
door is shut. W. M. Taylor, D.D. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 

St. John x. 11-16. 

One of the earliest and most favourite representations of our Lord in 
Christian art is the image of the Gt>od Shepherd ; it is mostly associated 
with the bringing home of stray sheep, but quite frequently with other 
ideas. As symbolical of His love, it was painted on the chalice of the 
Holy Commimion in the time of Tertullian ; the same symbol is found 
in bas-reliefs on sarcophagi and paintings in the catacombs. One of the 
most telling and touching delineations in Baphael's bartoons treats of 
the same subject in a different connection. It continues in all lands a 
favourite in tiie beautiful and elevating art of stained glass, and the 
figure of the Good Shepherd with a lamb on His shoidders, and other 
sheep following Him, or at His feet, glows in many a chancel window. 

To unfold the touching beauty and tender love of the figure by 
which the Lord was pleased to describe Himself, we need some little 
familiarity with Eastern shepherd life. A sheepfold in Palestine is 
altogether different from anything we are accustomed to see. It is a 
strong, substantial building, with a flat roof, surrounded by a stone wall, 
very wide, and with sharp thorns, on the top : it has regular doors and 
a porter to guard them. There are good reasons for all this ; for in the 
cold winter nights the sheep are shut up in the building, and the thorn- 
crowned walls are intended to keep off ravenous beasts which prowl 
about the flocks ; and sometimes even the stone walls and the thorns 
afford insufficient protection from their ferocity. The wolf, the leopard, 
and the panther, when pressed with hunger, leap the wall and scatter terror 
among tiie flock. Under such circiunstances, the duties of the shepherd 
become very arduous. Early in the morning he leads the flock from the 
fold, calling each sheep by name, to pasture ; with the aid of dogs he 
watches them, and if any stray it is his duty to search for it until he find 
it. He has to supply them with water by leading them to common 
wells or to some running stream, but mostly to the former. At night 
he must take them back to the fold, and see that none are missing ; this 
he does by making them pass " under the rod " as they enter the door of 
the fold. Both by day and by night he must keep a close watch, and be 
armed to drive off ravenous beasts or robbers ; a mantle made of sheep's 
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skin with the wool on worn inside out in cold weather (see Jer. 
xliii. 12), is his ordinary dress, a sling and a staff his favonrite weapons. 

In iUustration of the names of sheep, Hartley (** Researches in Greece 
and the Levant," p. 321) writes : '* I asked my man if it was usual in Greece 
to give names to the sheep. He informed me that it was, and that the 
sheep obeyed the shepherd when he called them by their names. This 
morning I had an opportuaity of verifying the truth of this remark. 
Passing by a flock of sheep, I asked the shepherd the same question 
which I had put to the servant, and he gave me the same answer. I 
then bade him call one of his sheep. He did so, and it instantly left its 
pasturage and its companions and ran up to the hands of the shepherd 
with signs of pleasure and a prompt obedience I had never before 
observed in any other animal. It is also true in this country [as well as 
in Syria] that * a stranger they will not follow, but will flee from him.' " 

In large establishments, where often many subaltern shepherds are 
employed, it is customary to appoint a chief shepherd, to whom all the 
rest are responsible, and who himself is not only personally accountable 
for all losses, but personally interested in the flock, as he is rewarded 
not in money, but by a certain share of the produce. 

The peculiai* vigilance, care, and tenderness to be bestowed upon the 
flocks, and especially upon the lambs and ewes on long journeys, 
common among nomadic tribes (see Qen. xxxiii. 13), made the good 
shepherd a favourite symbol with tne prophets, and especially with our 
Lord Himself in the present passage. Thus Isaiah foretold the advent 
of Christ as exhibiting this striking feature : ** He shall feed His flock 
like a shepherd ; He shall gather the lambs with His arm, and carrv them 
in His bosom, and shall gently lead those that are with young " (Is. xl. 
11) ; while Ezekiel delivers the prophecy: ** I wiU set up one shepherd 
over them, and he shall feed them, even my servant David ; he shall feed 
them, and he shall be their shepherd " (Ez. xxxiv. 23, compared with 
xxxvii. 24) ; and the Psalmist exclaims : ** The Lord is my Shepherd, I 
shall not want " (Ps. xxiii. 1). 

In the verses under notice our Lord twice calls Himself emphatically 
the Good Shepherd, in contradistinction, first, from the hireling, secondly, 
from the wolf, and finally describes Himself as Chief Shepherd of the 
whole flock (v. 16). 

Our Lord is the Good Shepherd. We have already seen the arduous 
nature of the duties of a good shepherd in leading the flock to good 
pasture to satisfy their himger, and to refreshing springs to quench 
their thirst, and add the particular that in winter, when snow covers the 
fields, or in drought, when the pastm-e is dried up, he gathers the 
branches of trees whose foliage is then the sole support of the flock. 
Let us apply this to our Lord. He feeds His flock with daily food for 
sustenance, material and spiritual. The wants of every member of the 
fold are abundantly supplied. 

Nor is this all. A good shepherd must defend the flock from the 
danger to which it is exposed at the hands of robber hordes, and protect 
it from the cruel instinct of savage beasts, that sometimes assaidt it in 
his very presence. He must be ready to do battle at a moment's warning. 
That occurred in the experience of David, who slew the lion and the 
bear and rescued the lamb out of their jaws. Thus the Good Shepherd 
defends and protects His flock when the world, the flesh, and the devil 
assail them. He will not suffer them to be tempted above that they are 
able to bear ; unseen but not unfelt. His saving presence is ever ni^h. 

The recovery of strays is another duty of a good shepherd. He leaves 
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the ninety and nine in the safe and wholesome pastures of the 
rich herbf^ of ** the wilderness/' to search for the stray until he find it. 
Thus the (^od Shepherd came to seek and to save that which was lost, 
following us iato zke depth of our misery, and deHvering us from the 
extremity of our woe. 

Yea, a good shepherd gives his life for the sheep. An Oriental 
traveller at^erts to the case of a faithful shepherd between Tiberias and 
Tabor, whose flocks were attacked by three Bedouin robbers ; instead of 
seeking safety in flight, as a hireling would have done, he made heroic 
resistance, fouffht his assailants until hewas hacked to pieces with their 
khanjars, and med in the midst of the sheep he was defending. 

In the East the Shepherd leads and the sheep follow ; he knows his 
sheep and the sheep know their shepherd. Tms reciprocal knowledge, 
alreadv referred to in the citation from Hartley, who saw it in Greece, is 
Uterally true in Palestine, where Thomson {** The Land and the Book," 
p. 203) thus adverts to the matter : ^* The shepherd calls sharply from 
time to time to remind the sheep of his presence ; they know his voice 
and follow on ; but if a stranger caUs, they stop short, lift up their heads 
in alarm, and if it is repeated they turn and flee, because they know not 
the voice of a stranger." Applied to our Lord, we gather the comfort- 
able assurance that He is not only interested in the welfare of the entire 
flockj.but in each particular member of the same. Each sheep, each 
lamb of the fold. He knows by name, and His loving voice is known to 
each several sheep and lamb. 

As to the hireling, his conduct differs in all respects from that of a good 
shepherd. He is not a real shepherd ; he has no particular interest in 
the sheep committed to his keeping ; he neither loves them nor cares for 
them ; l£ey do not belong to him, they are to him strangers ; and to the 
sheep ^so he is only a stranger, for whose voice they have no ear, and 
whose lead they will not follow. Ever bent on the pursuit and further- 
ing of his own selfish ends, on the look-out for his own safety, in the 
hojix of danger, when he seeth the wolf coming, when he spies him from 
afar, regardless of the fate of his flock, he makes good his own retreat to 
some place of safety, and then, when terror bmrsts over the helpless, 
devoted flock, he effects his escape in craven flight. Such conduct is 
natural in a hireling; **he fleeth because he is an hireling, and careth 
not for the sheep." It is doubtful which is worse, the wolf, i.e., the 
open foe, or the hireling shepherd, t.e., the hidden foe ; for foe he is, 
whatever interpretation be given to the fleure; he abandons the fLock to 
the tender mercies of the wolf, which catcmes some and scatters the rest. 

We have thus far seen why our Lord calls Himself the Qood Shepherd; 
and Hi a delineation of the office of a good shepherd, with our knowledge 
of the work and character of that Qreat Shepherd of the sheep, the chief 
Pastor and Bishop of our souls, enables us to form some approximate 
notion of the true nature of the pastoral office, or the relations that should 
subsist between a good shepherd of the fold of Christ and that particular 
fold which has been committed to his care. J. I. Mombert, D.D. 


THE FAITHFUL LOVE OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 

St. John x. 11-16. 

The faithful love of the Otood Shepherd, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
manifests itself in these four facts : He gives His Uf e for the sheep ; 
He knows His sheep, and is known of them ; He brings all His sheep 
into ISis fold ; He unites them all into one flock. 

R 
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I. A true shepherd defends the sheep entrusted to him. When the 
wolf came, when the dark powers of hell, when the kmgdom of evil, 
when Satan pressed his attacks on every side, He did not flee like a 
coward, but He voluntarily and cheerfully laid down His life to save the 
flock. Only by the sacriflce of His life could He preserve and redeem 
the flock from the dominion under which it was bound. This is the 
highestand most blessed act of His tender, merciful love, that He laid down 
His life for the sheep that had g^ne astray and cared nothing for the 
Shepherd, imagining that they could keep in the right way and defend 
themselves against every danger. 

II. He knows His sheep which He has purchased ; He knows them not 
only by name and outward appearance, but He is acquainted with their 
peculicuities, thoughts, words, and acts, and understands theirdispositions. 
He knows what is good and profitable for each ; their desires and sighs 
are not hid from Him ; He knows us altogether (Job xvi. 19). It is 
only those sheep that hear His voice and follow the Shepherd that He calls 
His own ; for these He cares more than a mother for her child (Isa. xlix. 
14-16 and liv. 10). His sheep recognize Him in His Word, in His love, 
in the gracious leadings of Providence, in His blessings and in His chas- 
tisements. This mutual knowing of Shepherd and flock is an image of the 
blessed communion of love between Famer and Son. 

III. Do you still ask : Can I also be one of His ? — does His heart feel 
for me ? — does He give me a new name ? Not only Israel, the peculiar 
people of God, interest Him. There are other sheep which still are 
astray — ^the Gentiles, who have not heard of Him, although He has died 
for them too. He is the good Shepherd to all, because ^1 are lost ; be- 
cause all are in great misery and cannot save themselves, like children 
lost in a thick forest, and who must miserably perish if they do not meet 
a person who knows the wa^ out. You are not excluded from the Shep- 
herd's faithful love if you will but listen to His call and follow His wor^. 
Hence, listen and study to understand His plan of salvation, surrender 
yourself and be drawn to Him by the silken cords of love. 

lY. It is His purpose to gather them into one flock, so that they may 
joyously possess one faith and all taste the sweetness of His love. It 
does not seem as if this would ever come to pass when we view the 
separations and many false luiions of the present age. His Word shall 
hefulfilUdy for it is drue. He will put away all discord, establish peace 
and bring the flock to one faith and to one confession, even if it diould 
not be till the good Shepherd ledds the entire flock into the green pastures 
of eternity and into the glorious fields in the world to come, beside the 
still waters of life. 

William Ekgelhabdt. 


THE GOOD SHEPHEED'S KNOWLEDGE OF HIS SHEEP. 
I am the good Shepherd, and know my sheep, — St. John x. 4. 

I. The good Shepherd. Why good ? See on what Christ Himself 
founds His claim (ver. 11.) 

n. His knowledge oe his sheep. This is at once a result and a 
proof of His readiness to sacriflce Himself for them. To an indifferent 
X)er8on, all sheep seem very much alike. How few noblemen **know" 
all the persons employed to serve them! Kindness alone will lead any 
one to acquire such knowledge. What a wonderful proof we have of 
the love of the good Shepherd in the fact that He ** knows " His sheep. 
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The applications of this deolaratioii are very ntuneroiis and important. 

1. This i» a word of terror for the hypocrite. Such may deceive the 
she^t bnt not the shephebd. The day of separation draws near. 

2. For Christ* 8 true fcllowerB this is a fountain from which many streams 
of comfort flow : — 

(1.) Many are distressed, because they cannot assure themselves that 
they are His. But Christ knows, and if you are His, He will not over- 
look or forget you. In the strength of His grace, follow Him and all 
will be well. 

(2.) Many are distressed, because they conceive that their spiritual needs 
are peculiar and great, their perils extreme. But the good Shepherd 
knows what our needs are ; and He who laid down His life for us, will 
not count any trouble in supplying our needs too great. The thing to be 
remembered is, that He is tiie good Shepherd. 

(3.) Many are distressed, because they fear that in the supreme trial 
that awaits us all their faith will fail them. They pray with fear, rather 
than with faith : *^ Thou knowest, Lord, the secrets of our hearts ; shut 
not Thy merciful ears to our prayers ; but spare us, Lord most holy, O 
God most mighty, O holy and merciful Saviour, Thou most worthy Judge 
eternal, suffer us not, at our last hour, to fall from Thee." But He has 
been through ** the valley" Himself ; by personal experience, He knows 
what is needfid to our poor humanity in it ; and there He will be with us. 

(3.) We cannot wander from Him vnt?Mut His knowing it, and heing 
grieved by it. Let this thought restrain us in the hour of temptation. 

« « « 


ST. MARK'S DAY.* 


HOW GOD WOEKS IN MAN. 

For it U God which worketh in you both to mil and to toork, for H%8 good pleasure ^ 
— Philifpians ii. 13. 

The thought pressed just now upon all thoughtful people is, in what way 
does Gx)d work upon the universe ? — ^in what way does He work upon 
the minds and hearts of men? The text comes very near being a 
philosophic statement of the relation of the divine mind to the whole 
phenomena of existence. We outgrow dogmatic statements of truths. 
The human mind is vaguely conscious of a truth and expresses it aa 
nearly as possible, but then, with additional knowledge, we see that the 
statement which we have made of the truth is not adequate. Another 
statement is given which seems to wipe out the truth, but which really 
serves it better than did the earlier statement. The truth always 
remains, while our expressions of it vary. The text is the declaration 
that the cause of vitality is God. It declares Gk>d to be the cause of 
human volition and activity. He does not think out a thought and 
determine a feeling, and then put them into us ; but He acts upon our 
whole mental economy as a general stimulant or inspiration. Gt>d works 
in us. For what ? ** To will cmd to work.** He inspires the powers 
which are in us to activity, but the special direction of that activity i» 
from us. 

* See also p. 39. 
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2U HOW aOD WORKS IN MAN. 

Observe how God works in the universe : 

1. In the material world. The question now is, how Gk)d and nature 
work. It is a question of immediate and intermediate instrumentality. 
Ood acts upon organised germs and forces. He is not the direct, 
efficient cause of every separate act in the universe. We are not to 
heUeve that Gk)d makes the .tree every year to grow imder His immediate 
inspiration, and to unfold its buds this year according to the same nature 
that it had last year — the poplar tree the poplar buds, and the oak tree 
oak buds; that He each year thinks over the whole tlung, and deter- 
mines in each specific growth what that growth shall be ; that there is 
not a root that goes downward, that there is not a stem that comes 
upward, that He does not personally direct. The old idea was that God 
acted for specific effects. But now our philosophy is that God acts by 
general causes, and that these produce the special results. God acts by 
general causative influences, and, so to speak. He leaves all organizations 
to work out in detail the special results. He is the great central 
vitalizing influence. 

2. This is true, also, in the spiritual realm. We cannot test it so 
easily here as in the material world. God is not working out your 
salvation, but He is working in you that you may work it out. This is 
almost a philosophic statement of the presence of the Divine Spirit, and 
of the fact that the Divine Spirit is iospirational, so that with God's 
vitality you bring aU the germs and organs ia you to work out their 
own natm-e along their own paths. Once it was thought that all armies 
were led to victory or defeat by God. It was thought blasphemous to 
say that God was on the side of the strongest battalions; but now 
almost everybody quotes that saying. We believe now that God inspires 
a nation to use its resources, to organize its power, to secure accurate 
intelligence, to deepen its pocket. That nation that does not make use 
of its powers must fail. But the superstitious man says, "You are 
taking all religion out of national affairs." Not at all ; we are just 
showing where God brings His power to bear. So it is with the whole 
economy of the soul. God is the vitalizing power in all spiritual 
developments. God is on the side of all tlungs that relate to the un- 
folding, the beautifyiug of the spiritual life, but we must acquire these 
thiugs ourselves. He worketh in us "to will and to work,^^ that is— He 
is the vitalizing influence ; but we must work out our own salvation, 
and we can do it because God worketh in us. God is sending down 
TTiH iofluence perpetually to arouse, to vitalize us, that we may gain 
complete possession of ourselves, and that we may be developed and 
fashioned aright. We come to Christian experiences as we come to 
intellectual results. 

God, in the spiritual world, acts only generically ; the primitive 
organization, the germ-forms, are left to work out their own functions 
imder human volition. " Ye are gods '* in a small sphere. God does not 
do what comes in the range of man's activity. Men cannot pray for 
meekness, for humility, for patience, and then do the opposite of these 
things, and have these graces developed in them. This is as if a boy 
wouH write down on his slate a problem of Euclid, then pray that he 
might know the answer, and then rub out the problem. He would 
prevent his ever getting the answer. A Christian grace is to be sought 
as you would seek any other object, by the formation of a purpose, by 
education, by training, by putting forth continuous efforts in that 
direction. * God does not drop com down in answer to prayer. When a 
man prays for his daily bread, God answers his prayer by whipping him 
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up to earn his daily bread. Gk>d puts no premium on laziness in 
n>iritual things no more than He does in physical things. Gbd vitalizes 
the man. He gives him the power to act, but the action, and the 
direction of that action, must come from the man. 

Now I remark : — 1. That the Divine doing does not supersede human 
activity. 

2. Tbis truth throws Ught on the doctrine of the imputation of 
Christ's righteousness. Elements of character, graces, cannot be im- 
puted, but must be wrought out. One man's experience cannot be 
made the experience of another. Christ's righteousness is not a robe 
that can be put on us. But, by methods we cannot understand, Christ 
is in us, and the nature that is in Him is poured upon our natures to 
make us work out the righteousness which will bring us into relation 
with God. In the nebulous, impalpable elements of life, in the sphere 
of the divinest elements, where pictures come and go almost like 
flashes, we are not left alone to weave the righteousness of our own 
nature. We are not spiritual orphans. Yet every man must work out 
and up. He must unfold those powers, those graces, on which 
righteousness depends. 

3. Equally absurd is the doctrine of the imputation of sin. It has 
been thought that there were two great manufactories, in one of which 
Gk>d made righteousness and put it on man, as the tailor in his shop 
puts a garment on a dumb figure ; and that in the other the devil made 
sin, and put it on man in the same way. These theories are not in 
accordance with the true phiLosophv of the action of the human mind, 
and of its relation to the iHvine nund, and are being abandoned. 

4. Prayer does not supersede natural causes. Man has a power with 
God. There are things, Christ says, that ** go not out but by prayer." 
Men pray for Divine guidance as a substitute for their own responsibility. 
If a man's brain is muddled, God would answer his prayer for Divine 
guidance by teaching him how to obey the laws of health, and thus 
secure clearness of brain. There is much nonsense uttered about Gfod 
answering prayer. God quickens the powers we have, and enables us to 
see how results are to be attained. He vitalizes, but we work. 

In all your efforts to perfect yourselves, remember that there is an 
everlasting summer raining down its influence upon you. Work out 
your own salvation, for it is God that worketh in you, quickening you 
in the same direction. 

H. W. Beecheb. 


How Fab youb Influence may Beach. — ^When Mr. Jay, of Bath, 
completed fifty years of his ministry, on the 3lBt January, 1841, it was 
observed by his people as a jubilee. On that occasion the Bev. Timothy 
East, of Birminghain, stated that a sermon Mr. Jay preached in London 
in the early part of his' ministry was blessed to the conversion of a 
thoughtless and disolute yoiuig man, who became a minister. A sermon 
preached by that minister thirty-nine years before was the arrow of the 
Almighty that brought Mr. East to rex>entance, just as he had determined 
to leave his native coiuitry for ever. And a sermon preached by Mr. 
East twenty-seven years before, in London, was the means of the con- 
version of a careless, gay, and dissipated young man, who was John 
Williams, the martyr missionary to the South Seas. 
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THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 


NO NEED OF AN INTEBCESSOR. 

I ioy not unto i/ou, that I icill pray the Father for you ; for the Father Himself 
loveth you, — St. John xvi. 26, 27. 

I^iiMEDiATELY after the Gospel for this day, occtit some very remark- 
able utterances by our Lord concerning the great subject of prayer. 
Bead verses 23-27. 

It is one of the offices of the Son to reveal the Father. He came to 
teach man what manner of Being it is whom we call God, and whom 
we are taught to worship. This knowledge is necessary to us. If God 
were an abstraction — an impersonal It, we could not love Him or render 
Him intelligent and acceptable worship. We need to know more of 
Him than this. "We need to know His disposition towards us. Other- 
wise there is no hope of our being reconciled to Him. In the text this 
knowledge is given us in a very striking and instructive manner. 

Our Saviour says : ** I do not aay unto you that I will pray the Father 
for you,** Why ? Is it because man does not need to be prayed for ? 
Certainly not, when man is most earnestly exhorted to pray for himself. 
Is it because the prayers of the Saviour would be unavailing ? Most 
assuredly Him the Father heareth always. Why, then ? The Saviour 
answers this question Himself: ** For the Father Himself loveth you,** 
What does this mean, then, if it means not that our Lord would teach 
us that the Father is ever ready to hear our petitions ; that, if we be 
reconciled to Him through Clirist, there is no need of an intercessor to 
come between us and God, but that the Father will receive our petitions 
directly, because He loveth us ? 

1. This is a new conception of God. It was new to the Jew, with 
his elaborate sacrificial and mediatorial scheme. It is new to us, who, 
conscious of sin, and conscious of God's righteous and inappeasable 
hatred of sin, could never have hoped that such a Being would view us 
in any other light than as enemies and aliens, violators of His law, and 
rebels against His good govenmient. But the Lord reveals Him to us 
as no imapproachable Deity, one who has no interest in us on His own 
behalf ; but as a Father, loving us with an unspeakable love, anxious to 
have us come to Him with our petitions, and willing to hear us hecause 
He loveth us, 

2. The text reveals the anxiety of our Heavenly Father to 

ESTABLISH AND MAINTAIN CLOSE PERSONAL RELATIONSHIP WITH HiS 

CHILDREN. When I see the blessed Saviour, as it were, withdrawing 
Himself from between us and God, or at least encouraging us to go 
directly to our Father, bidding us believe that this Father will Himself 
hesur us, without intervention, because He loves us, I am led to think 
that the establishment of personal relations between God and the souls 
which He created is the ultimate end of the redemption and mediatorial 
offices of Christ. The lesson we need to learn is, that the mediatorship 
of Christ is a means to an end ; and this is the end, the object of it all, 
to bring us to God (1 Pet. iii. 18); 

3. In the light of this declaration of our Saviour, let us glance at the 

ERROR INTO WHICH SOME HAVE FALLEN IN MULTIPLYING THE MEDIATIONS 

BETWEEN THE SOUL AND GoD. If the Saviour thus points us directly to 
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Ood, shall we suffer a mediating priesthood to occupy the place which 
He seemingly thus vacates ? If He declares : '* I say not unto you that I 
will pray me Father for you — ^there is no need — the Father will hear 
you " — shall we turn from Him to apostles, and scunts, and martyrs, and 
confessors, and say : ** Pray for us " ? I believe God is jealous of every- 
thing that comes between Him and the souls which He has created and 
redeemed. Why, He tells us He will come down into our hearts and 
dwell there — our bodies shall be the temples of His Spirit. Do we need 
anything or anybody, then, to mediate between us and the God who 
dwells within usP Bemove God, then, afar off — confine Him in the 
heavens — sever every bond that unites me as a person with Him as a 
Person, and I will admit the possibility of a whole system of mediations 
and intercessions — ^priests mediating for men — saints mediating for 
priests — and on up through the ascending series, until our petitions 
reach that distant and all but inaccessible throne. If you beHeve in 
God as one of those invisible and imapproachable oriental potentates, 
who dwells in the central chambers of his palace, suffering none but a 
favoured few to approach his majesty, and all petitions must go through 
the hands of successive grades of servants until at last they come to the 
hand of royalty — ^then certainly you can fall in with this elaborate 
scheme of intercession : but how does all this comport with this saying 
of our Saviour, and with all the teachings of Sacred Scripture which 
reveals a God — dwelling where ? — ^in the far away innermost recesses of 
eternity ? Why no, but here, here in your hearts — ^tabemading in your 
fiouls ! Protestantism may be wrong in discarding a mediating priest- 
hood, and wrong in denying the intercession of saints ; but if it has 
gone wrong in this, it has been misled by a firm, unwavering faith in 
&e nearness of God to every one of us, and in the condescending and 
gracious love of our Heavenly Father. 

4. But let me explicitly declare that this text does in no way take 
away from the Christian the comfortable belief that the Saviottb 
MAKES INTERCESSION FOR US. He ever liveth, saith the apostle, to make 
intercession for us. When the Lord tells us, ** I do not say that I will 
pray the Father for you," we are not to understand that He declines to 
pray for us. He only intends to make us believe in the willingness of 
God to hear us directly. But all the while we may confidently believe 
that our blessed Lord is joining BDls petitions to our own, and is praying 
to God for us as He often prayed for us on earth. 

H. M. Jackson. 


Avoid Needless Epithets. — An epithet is an addition, but an 
addition may be an incumbrance. Some writers accumulate epithets, 
which weaken oftener than they strengthen ; throwing a haze over the 
objects, instead of bringing out their features more distinctly. As a 
general maxim, no epithet aaould be used which does not express some- 
thing not expressed in the context, nor so implied in it as to be imme- 
diately deducible. 

A great master and critic in style observes, that ** Thucydides and 
Demosthenes lay it down as a rule never to say what they have reason to 
suppose would occur to the auditor and reader, in consequence of anything 
said before ; knowing that every one is more pleased and more eanly led 
by us, when we bring forth his thoughts indirectly istnd imperceptibly, 
than when we elbow them and outstrip them with our own." — Landor. 
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Untttnatianal %ts&ons. 


THE STOEM HUSHED. 
St. Matthew yiii. 23-27 ; St. Mabk It. 35-41 ; St. Luke viii. 22-25. 

In the study of this incident attention may be directed to — 

1. The anxious and alarmed disciplea. The sea of Gulilee was subject 
to sudden and very violent tempests. In one of these the disciples now 
find themselves battling for their lives. They were afraid. This distress 
had come upon them suddenly and unexpectedly. A little while before, 
when they put out from the land, the sea was calm, the sky dear, and 
the prospect delightful. But now the tempest howls aroiuid them and 
the angry sea threatens to swallow them up. Such is a picture of life. 
It is exposed to change every hour. Perpetual vicissitudes, successive 
trials make up our brief history. Difficulties meet us even in the path of 
duty. Christ-following, even when the motive is pure, and the ejection 
supreme, is often the way of trouble and temporary peril. We often see 
the most eminent saints passing through floods and storms on their way 
to the kingdom, as we now And these disciples in the tempest, though 
they were just where Christ would have them, and He was in their com- 
pany. Tins is a truth of great practical importance, and should be 
carefully borne in mind. 

2. The Saviour^ 8 presence in the ship. He was asleep. Jesus was truly 
a man. Protracted trial, such as He had been engaged in all that day, 
left Him wearied and exhausted, as it would have le^ any other man ; as 
soon as He is relieved &om it. He lies down to rest, and so exceedingly 
weary is He, that He slumbers on in spite of the fury of the storm. 
But now He is aroused by the alarmed disciples, who cry, ** Lord, save 
us : we perish.^* There is an instinctive tendency in human nature to 
pray when exposed to imminent peril. History aboiuids with examples 
of this. The heathen crew of the ship in which Jonah embarked for 
Tarshish, cried every man to his god in the midst of that terrible storm 
which threatened their destruction. The Psalmist states, as a general 
truth, that those that go down to the sea in ships, and do business in the 
great waters, " cry unto the Lord in their trouble," The fact that men, 
good and bad, do this, is very significant. It implies that there is in man 
an instinctive belief in, (1) the divine existence; (2) God*s connection 
with individual history; (3) His power to help; (4) the efficacy of 
prayer. 

^e answer of the Master to this cry of distress indicates that their 
alarm, though natural, was somewhat culpable, because it originated in 
unbelief: " Why are ye fearful, ye of liUle faith?" As if He had 
said. Had you faith, you would be calm, brave and self-possessed. The 
fact that they approached Christ with this prayer indicates that they 
had some measure of faith in His supernatural power. They did not 
regard Him as being merely what He appeared, a poor man worn out 
with the fatigues of the day, and glad to rest His weary frame in the 
stem of that humble ship, else they would not have called Him " Lord," 
and thus humbly and importunately implored His help. The super- 
natural energy of Christ was not a mere article in their creed ; it was 
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a deep and practical oonyiction of their heart ; but their faith was still 
defective and weak. What is that faith that will keep one calm and 
brave in the midst of difficulties P Not a mere belief in the teaching of 
Christ, or the facts of His life. This is common enough. But an im- 
plicit, all-confiding trust in the love of His heart, in the might of His 
arm, in the truth of His Word, in the rectitude of His administration, 
and in the benevolence of His aims — ^this is the ennobling, quieting, 
saving faith. If we are genuine disciples, Jesus is on board the bark of 
our being, voyaging with us on the stormy sea of existence ; He holds 
the helm in His hand, and winds and waves obey His voice. Let us 
trust Him with a perfect faith. 

Jesus heard the prayer, and honoured the faith, such as it was, of His 
disciples. *' He arose and rebuked the winds and the sea : and there was a 
great calm.** There was no after-swell such as would naturally follow a 
storm. ** The men marvelled,** and not without fear. The Presence 
among them was even greater than they had apprehended. '* What 
Tnanner of man is this, that even the winds and the sea obey Him ? ** That 
He was a complete man — "made in all things like unto His brethren** — 
we have no doubt, as we behold Him sleeping off His weariness in the 
ship. That He was more than man — the God of Nature — we know as 
we listen to His command, which Nature hastens to obey. He is the 
Gk)d-man. !&. B. Mebedith. 


THE STORMS OF LIFE. 

St. Mask iv. 35 — 41. 

1. Describe the storm (vers. 35-37), and show how opposition to every 
good cause, to the church, is like a storm ; how troubk is often like a 
storm, while life is like a sea, and how sin brings upon us the worst 
storms of all. 

2. Christ asleep in the storm (ver. 38). As He often seems hidden in 
hours of danger. But every cause or soul is safe if Christ is really in it. 
Mark how this teaches Christ's human nature, as His ^^ Peace, be still,** 
does His divine nature, and draw out the lessons of comfort and trust 
which each fact brings. 

3. Going to Christ in trouble (vers. 38-40). They were afraid because 
they had so little faith: they went to Christ because they had some faith. 
Christ the only one to go to. 

4. Peace (vers. 39-41). Christ's power over nature, because He was the 
Creator of nature (John i. 3). Therefore He can make all things work 
together for our good (Bom. viii. 28). Every soul that trusts in Him, 
and every cause in which He is, He will bring safely out of every tem- 
pest. Bring together the promises to this effect. 

F. N. Peloubet. 


THE TOUCH OF FAITH. 
Who Umohed my garments ? St. Mask v. 30. 

A MtJiiTiTXJDE were in attendance upon Christ ; one only seems to have 
had a purpose in view. Many thronged Him ; one only touched Him . 
The counterpart of this is seen every day. Christ is to-day the centre of 
the world's attraction ; but how few establish personal relationship with 
Him. Assemblies gather every Sabbath about Him : how few touch 
Him. 
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I. The Conduct of the Woman. 

1. Her faith was str(yrig. All the elements of a true faith were here. 
She believed she needed help ; she believed in the power of Christ ; she 
believed that if she could but touch Him she would have a new life. 

2. Her faith was imperfect. It was a mistaken faith. Her idea 
probably was that the borders of His garment were charged with some 
potent and mysterious energy. So the people thought, who brought 
hahdkerchief s and aprons to Paul to convey away ttie healing power. 
So the Jews thought, who laid their sick in the street that the shadow of 
Peter passing might overshadow some of them. How much better was 
the faith of the Centurion, who said, ** Speak the word only, and my ser- 
vant shaU be heeded." This was the faith of one who had risen above 
the vulgar notion that physical contact was necessary to the exercise of 
miraculous power. But we learn that the intellectual imperfections of 
faith are no barrier to its efficacy. She received the blessing ; and this 
teaches us that faith, even when imperfect and mistaken, finds acceptance 
with Christ. 

3. Her humility was profound. No doubt this had much to do with 
her peculiar approach to Christ. No doubt, also, it had much to do with 
her gracious reception by Christ. Humility, as it is one of the rarest, is 
among the most beautiful of Christian virtues. 

4. Her determituxtion was great. Although so frail and weak and bent 
with distressing disease, that we might well suppose she would hesitate 
to buffet her way through a crowd, yet she presses on, undeterred by 
difficulties, until she is in the presence of Christ. What a contrast with 
some of us she presents I 

II. Her Reception by Christ. 

1. Notice the sensitiveness of Christ, He distinguished instantly between 
the touch of faith and the touch of accidental contact. This is very in- 
structive and comforting. It tells us His ear is ever open to the cry of 
need. We thinTr sometimes He must be so occupied with such vast 
concerns and with such numerous cares as not to hear us. But this 
immediate response to an appealing touch puts such fears to flight. 

'' The sun and every yassal'star. 
All space beyond the soar of angel wingfs, 
Wait on His word ; and yet He stays His ear 
For every sigh a contrite suppliant brings." 

2. Notice the desire of Christ for the estahlishm^ent of personal relations. 
This imknown suppliant for TTia grace and power must not be allowed to 
glide away unnoticed and unobserved, and luiconnected with Christ by 
any other bond than the mere memory of a benefit conferred. Hence 
this " Who touched me ? " 

3. Notice His evident desire for an open acknowledgment of benefits re- 
eeived. Her diffidence and shrinking humility robbed the Lord of His 
glory. It is a principle of God's kingdom, that open confession shall 
accompany a believing heart. It is sobere. *' SheTdeclared imto Him, 
hefore all the people, for what cause she had touched Him, and how she 
was healed immediately." You must not think that you can receive 
soul healing of Christ, without declaring the cause of the touch of faith 
and its effect. 

4. Notice that her acknowledgment secures for her a greater blessing. If 
she had succeeded in slinking away unnoticed, she might have carried 
away a healed body ; but it is only after her public acknowledgment 
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that a term of endearment falls from the Saviour's lips, and the final 
l)lessing descends in benediction upon her : " G'o inpe<ice," 

III. Conclusion. 

Touch Christ, Be not content with thronging about Christ — ^with 
l)cing in His presence. Touch Him — with outstretched hand of Faith. 
Timch Him — ^m appealing gesture for help. Be not afraid. Touch 
Hdi . J^ J. Lapferty. 


DEATH AND LIFE. 

St. Matthbw ix. 23, 24 ; St. Mabk t. 39, 40. 

What a strange scene do the verses of the tqxt sketch for us. The 
melancholy music and noisy demonstrations of an oriental mourning 
suddenly interrupted, and instead thereof, expressions of contemptuous 
merriment, far more hearty and real than the wailing ! And what is the 
cause of this sharp transition P The answer is f oiuid in the words of 
Jesus ** She is not dead, hut sleepeth;** spoken to instruct them and all 
mankind in the real character of the sepsuration of soul and body, and 
in the deep meaning of the terms, death and life. 

I. Deai^ and life are terms which have a spiritual, as well as physical 
meaning. We have no right to abridge the meaning of terms at once so 
mysterious and so comprdiensive. It may indeed be as useless as im- 
possible to attempt to change the custom of speech ; we must go on and 
talk of death and Hfe, in a popular way, for ordinary purposes, but we 
may not suffer our thou^ts and our consciences to be limited, and 
thereby deceived. It would be an affectation of precision to decline to 
speak of sunrise or sunset, but it would be ignorance to assert that these 
terms express one particle of astronomical truth. If any one should say 
that it is impossible to make men connect any other ideas with death 
and life, than those which flow from physical phenomena ; and that they 
will laugh you to scorn if you tell them that a dead man is not dead in 
every sense of the word, and a living man not alive in every true sense ; 
I answer that we constantly employ terms in a popular way what by no 
means exhausts their full and highest meaning ; and farther, that it is 
the truth of God that death and me are moral as well as physical facts, 
and that, therefore, a dead man physically is not always truly dead, and 
a living man physically, is not always truly alive. 

Be careful, when brought in contact with the words of Him ** Who 
spake as never man spake," that you slight not flgurative, mysterious, 
spiritual declarations which contain eternal truth. When we consult 
the infallible pages of the Bible for full information as to the meaning of 
life and death, we are met on the threshold with the disclosure of the 
mysterious fulness of the terms, and by consequence of the ideas and 
facts which they embody. 

The first occasion on which the ominous words — life and death — ^were 
used, ought to teach those who seek for truth, the mystery hidden in 
these terms. In the garden of Eden there was ** the tree of life,*^ which 
could not be merely physical life, since Adam was alive before, and after 
he had access to that tree. And there again was another tree, with 
whidi the sentence was coupled, ** The day thou eatest thereof, thou 
shalt surely die,^* And of which Adam eat, and so died, lliough 
physically, on that day and for nine hundred and thirty years after- 
wards, he lived. Therefore, there is a spiritual, as well as natural life 
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— a spiritual, as well as natural death ; these meanings must be included 
in the terms ** life " and ** death" whenever they are employed in the 
fulness of their signification. 

No one can have failed to notice how decidedly our Lord corrects the 
earthly, carnal, and limited ideas of the Jews in reference to the great 
mysteries of life and death. How often He used words which were 
beyond, aside from, and even against the common mode of speaking ; 
not, surely for the sake of singularity, but in order that He might recall 
and affirm the whole truth. When, for example, people were indulging in 
loud and formal lamentations over the death of the ruler's daughter — as if 
the separation of her soul and body were the saddest event which could 
befall her or her family ; He bade them know that their lamentations 
were out of place, for that she was not dead but asleep. And when they who 
were wailing for her laughed Him to scorn ; and when they too, who 
wept for real sorrow, were incredulous — ^He demonstrated the truth of 
His assertion, for ** He took her by the hand^ and the maid arose.^* 

On another occasion, when He sought to bring before His auditors at 
one glance the ethical and the popular ideas of the terms. He replied to 
the disciple who said, ** Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my father " — 
*^ Follow Mey and let the dead bury their dead," On another occasion, 
when He instructed, as well as comforted, the sister of Lazarus, He 
announced the mysterious truth by saying, ** He that believeth in Me^ 
though he were dead^ yet shall he live, and whosoever liveth and believeth in 
Me shall never die" 

II. Death in its popular meaning, is so far from exhausting the true 
signification of the term, that it may be properly expressed by the word 
** sleep.** In giving to the separation of soul and body the title ** sleep" 
Christ has disclosed to us the great Gospel doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body, together with a warning, and comfort, which must not pass 
without distinct notice. 

The exact phraseology of the Creed teaches us with authority the 
evangelical truth that we shall rise again ; but the lesson can be also 
learned in th^act that the body of the Jewish maiden — ^when deprived 
of the soul — slept. They who sleep, awake again — ^if the dead body be 
not dead, but asleep, — ^that is to say — ^if the term ** sleep " be the chosen 
word of Jesus, whereby to describe the fact of physical death, then no 
dogmatic statement, no decree of council, could more clearly affirm the 
fact of the Resurrection of the Body. In that house of the Jewish ruler, 
whose daughter lay dead, was enacted in advance, the sublime mystery 
of the last great day. 

But I have asked you to note in our Lord's use of the term ** sleepy" 
not only a clear disclosure of the great doctrine of the faith, but a warn- 
ing, which ought not to pass unheeded. There is no power in sleep to 
change one's moral character ; as we lie down we rise up again when 
awake. The man who has closed his eyes after a day of violation of 
God's commandments, opens them again on the next day with his moral 
character unchanged. Is there no warning here ? Must I spend words 
in developing it, when it is plainly told us by Him, Who has used the 
word with divine authority — that what we call death, is sleep? Is there 
no warning to those who have talked and thought of death as if it were 
annihilation ? — who have longed for death, though they be full of un- 
repented sins, as if it were the haven of rest ? — ^who have even thought of 
courting deal^ before it seemed ready to approach them ? Be it known 
to all who sin without repentance, that death is sleep, and that as we die, 
we shall rise again. 
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There is another phase of the warning that mnst be noticed. In sleep 
though the body be motionless, the spirit is active. There sure dreams 
that trouble, as well as those that please. Let no one, then, in thinking 
of death as a sleep, forget that whilst the body is motionless in the dust 
of the earth, the soul lives in full and active consciousness. And if the 
life we now lead be one of sin— death will not annihilate either soul or 
body — it will only place the slumber of the grave upon the body for a 
time, and give thereby as in sleep, the freer range for the conscious spirit 
to act according to its laws. 

I hasten to indicate the comfort which, side by side with the warning, 
lies hidden in the mysterious, suggestive word of our Master. Is it no 
comfort to be told that the friend you thought to be dead, only sleeps ? 
There was a time when Christians took great consolation from this very 
truth ; when it made them ready to die, and resigned to see those near to 
them die at the call of Gk>d. 

Gk), look at the Catacombs of Itome,and see, in the records which those 
faithful caverns have preserved of the creed and life of our Christian 
forefathers — ^how the early Christians thought of death. The inscrip- 
tions are full of faith. Here a mother ** sleeps in Jeatts'* — ^there a dmd 
*' sleeps in Jesvs^^ — ^husband, wife, and friend — ^they all ^^ sleep *' — there 
is no sign of death in the Catacombs. And I would rather visit now, 
their grim and unadorned recesses, with the feelings suggested by the 
simple stones which tell how faithful Christians died, as well as lived, in 
the comfort of their faith ; than go into our gay modem cemeteries, with 
their costly classic, not Christian, oraments, telling, of the unrest of 
broken-hearted survivors, rather than of the peaceful sleep of the dead in 
Christ. Our martyred forefathers of the early Church may teach us how 
to live, to die, to bury, and to mourn for our dead. ** She is not deady 
hut sleepeth.*^ The sleep is long — it is too deep for us to break — our loved 
one may not be awakened by tiae call of affection, or the cry of anguish ; 
but still she only sleeps, she is not dead. 

Christian man, or woman, mourning for a Christian departed this life, 
^.hiTiTr likewise of their condition when — as St. Paul describes it — ** The 
Lord Himself shall descend from Heaven with a shout, with the voice of the 
Archangel, and with the trump of God, and the dead in Christ shall rise 
first,** " Wherefore,*' adds the Apostle, ** wherefore comfort one another 
with these words." 

Bishop Odenheimeb. 


THE MISSION OF THE TWELVE. 
St. Mask vi. 7 — 13 ; St. Luke ix. 1 — 6. 

The mission on which our Lord sent His apostles forth was one which 
had for its especial object the welfare of men, both as to soul and body. 
T^ey were to ^*prea>ch the kingdom of God and to heal the sick,** They had 
power over unclean spirits and all forms of disease. Thus they were 
able to show that Christianity aimed at the good of men, both for this 
life and the life to come, and thus were fitted not only to convince hiunan 
judgment, but to win human affection and trust. 

Li His instructions to these first ministers of the Gospel, the Master 
seemed especially to warn them against any needless regard to their own 
appearance, or any imdue consideration for their own comfort or ease.' 
Qliey were not to affect any peculiarity of dress or of equipage, or to lay 
any stress on their appearance or their wardrobe. Simplicity, frugality,. 
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and paramount regard to their great work, were the principles which 
tiiey were to illustrate, and these have always been considered becoming 
to ima ministers of the Gk>spel in the purest days of the Church. These 
first Apostles were to cultivate warm mtemal fellowship with the people 
among whom they were to labour, mixing with them and their familiea 
in the ordinary intercourse of life, and kindly receiving that hospitality 
which wa8 freely ofEered, though never demanded. 

We are not to consider that these directions of our Lord establish any 
fixed rules and regulations in respect to the support, or costume, or social 
relations of His ministers, which are to be always or everywhere binding. 
They were rather adapted to a special and peculiar service ; they were^ 
conformable to the customs and usages of the times and the country, 
and were not intended to be rules for the ministry in all ages and under 
all circumstances. These are to be left to the dictates of propriety, and 
to be settled by Christian principle in general, and by common aenae in 
pa/rtvcvlar. 

The injunction to shake off the dust from their feet in leaving a place 
where they were not welcomed and their teaching was not received does 
not inculcate anything like a spirit of denimciation or bitterness, but 
simply a protest agamst the unbelief which manifested itself in this 
manner, and was Kke the custom, well known to the Jews, of shaking 
their garments when they came from an heathen city into their own 
country. The Scribes taught that the dust of heathendom defiled those 
on whom it rested, whicm, of course, was more metaphorically than 
literally true. 

So these twelve men, having received these instructions from their 
Lord and Master, departed for their blessed and responsible work, and 
went through the towns, according to the record, ^* preaching the gospel 
and healing everywhere" 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 

1. An apostle is a sent one, but he is not self-sent. *' A call to the 
ministry " implies certain qualifications for usefulness in the office, which 
are the gift of Gtod — earnestness in desirinfi^ to exercise it for the sake of 
such usefulness ; a devoted soul in a healthy body ; the orderly recogni- 
tion of Christ's Church, and a wUlingness to ** spend and be sx>ent in 
the service of Christ. 

2. A true shepherd must not mistake the love of the fieece for love for 
the fiock. 

3. The Church is to remember that her *^ angels " sure still in the fiesh, 
and require at least an average provision for the needs of the fiesh. It 
is a poor way to advance the spirituality of the minist^, to begrudge 
him his bread. 

4. Spirituality is not a thing belonging necessarily to riches or poverty. 
All the worldliness is not with the rich. All the spirituality is not with 
the poor. 

5. All true and faithful ministers may justly claim to be in the best 
sense in an ** Apostolic succession." To all such the Master has promised, 
" Lo, I am wit^ you alway, even unto the end of the world" (See Vol. 
II., p. 394). 

6. Ostentation and luxury are a reproach to all Christ's ministers, even 
in those cases where the minister fairly represents his people. 

7. The Christian missionary emulates nis Master, who came as the 
** sent one " from heaven ** to seek and to save that which was lost." 
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8. Christ sent forth. His disciples " two and two." Thus He acknow- 
ledged the sustaining power of Christian fellowship. 

9. That is a true and practical Christianity which is not forgetful of 
the wants of the body while ministering to the necessities of the soul 
(1 John iii. 17). 

10. Every Christian is boimd to be a missionary, even though he be 
not ordained as a preacher. " Would that all the Lord* a people were 
prophets, and that the Lord would put His Spirit upon them," said Moses. 
The spirit of missions is the spirit of Christ, and when the whole Church 
is imbued with that the Lord's prayer will be answered, " Thy kingdom 
eome,'' E. P. BooEBS, D.D. 


MEDITATION ESSENTIAL TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF 

SPIRITUAL LIFE. 

And He aaith unto them, Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place, and rest 
a while. For there were many coming and going, and they had no leisure so much as 
to eat, — St. Mask vi. 31. 

You will see by the context the occasion for these words. It was an 
hour of triumph and of trial. The disciples had just returned from the 
mission upon which Christ had sent them two by two. During their 
absence a terrible event had taken place in the prison-house of Herod. 
Word had just been broiu^ht to Christ and His disciples of the death of 
John, His forerunner. Then crowds of people, sick in body, sick in soul, 
friends, enemies, had been thronging them imtil the disciples had 
forgotten to provide even for their hunger. Then Christ said to them 4 
** Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place, and rest a while. For 
there were many coming and going, and they had no leisiure so much as 

to eat." 

I take this to teach the need of withdrawal from the noise and bustle 
of the world, that man's own good may be promoted ; that quiet, earnest, 
continuous meditation is essential to the development of spiritual life. 
Such a theme as this seems out of place in the universal hurry that 
surrounds life to-day. This tidal wave of feverish excitement has 
invaded even the churda and the pulpit. Not a few pulpits have surrendered 
to sensationalism. Said a man to me, ** You must keep things buzzing 
in the Church as in tiie world, if you would interest people." Of course, 
activity in Church afGeurs is important. But our danger is the neglect of 
the inner spiritual life. 

The essentials of strong spiritual character are not Church member- 
ship, nothing outward ; but are hatred of sin, love to God as revealed 
in the Bible, loyalty to the Divine will, an ever-deepening passion for 
the souls of men, &c. Now, these essentials are developed by meditation. 

I remark — 

1. That this spiritual meditation must be quiet. When a boy, I thought 
it strange that the Saviour should say, ** When thou pray est, enter into thy 
closet, and when thou hast shut the door," &c. I thought the shutting of 
the door trivial. It is not trivial. You shut the world out, and your- 
self in with Christ. Elements of Christian growth are (a) knowledge of 
yourself , (ft) knowledge of Christ. Quiet meditation secures this know- 
ledge. The Spirit uses but two channels, (a) The Word, (6) Prayer. 
The Spirit uses these in the still hours. The accoimtant and the scholar 
demand quietness in solving their problems. Yet the Christian, wh© 
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has infimtely more important problems to solve, &c. Believer, wliat a 
travesty are often our prayers ; we devote a few moments in the morning 
to a hurried prayer, in the evening to a sleepy prayer, and devote all the 
rest of the day to the world. believer, enter thy closet and shut that 
door, &c. 

2. This spiritual meditation must be fervefU, Jacob wrestling with 
God, &c. 

3. This spiritual meditation must be resolute, England's greatest 
engineer was said to be a man of no great natural talent, yet he per- 
formed wonders, bridged torrents, pierced mountains for his viaduct, &c. 
When he came to a difficulty that seemed insurmountable, he would shut 
himself in his room and neither eat nor drink, that he might concentrate 
all his mind on that difficulty. At the end of two or three days he came 
out of the room with the look and step of a conqueror, and gave orders 
which seemed to his men like inspirations. Let this unyielding resolution 
mark our prayers to God. A man takes a cheque to a bank. It is not 
enough to hand in the cheque. He waits for an answer. We must wait 
on God. A. E. Kittbidge, D.D. 


The Power of Good Beading. — ^Dr. Gardiner was the best reader in 
the town, and it was rumoured that, when among confidential friends, 
he had been known to interpret Shakespeare with great power. Of this, 
however, I had no opportimity to judge, as public sentiment would 
scarcely have permitted a minister to entertain any general circle of 
hearers by rendering stage plays ; but his reading of the Liturgy and 
especially of the Bimal Service is never to be forgotten. In the latter 
office he introduced an effect so dramatic and startling that it could only 
have been inoffensive in the most judicious hands ; but, as Dr. Gturdiner 
used it, it added to the solemnity of that wonderful twenty-fifth chapter 
of Corinthians, which has so often strengthened the affliicted children of 
men. The apostle, after testifying how the faith of the Besurrection 
had sustained him in his trials, gives in one terse sentence a philosophy 
of life which might seem plausible te those who rejected the gospel he 
taught : ** Let us eat and drink, for te-morrow we die." Dr. Gardiner's 
whole manner changed when he reached this passage, and he gave the 
words with the full force of dramatic personation. I have heard them 
ring through the church almost as Falstaff might have uttered them in 
the tavern at Eastcheap. It was as if the Doctor determined that Satan 
should not complain that his sentiments had been marred in the delivery. 
And then this bold treatment gave the reader the right to assume iJso 
the personality of the inspired teacher in the solemn sentences which 
followed : ** Awake to righteousness and sin not ; for some have not the 
knowledge of God. / speak this to your shame,^* I would that I could 
clothe these words with the sublimity with which the voice of the rector 
of Trinity still invests them to my ears. — Hon, Josiak Quincy, 

A Preacher's Complaint. — ^Even my very earnestness in addressing 
you is one reason why I cannot prevail with you. If I were a cold preacher, 
and only woke up occasionally, like the cuckoos in the spring of the 
year, then I might expect some good result from this present effort to 
wake you up to prayer for the prosperity of this churdi. But my voice 
is become like the bell in the tower. When it was first put up, it 
aroused every body, and now it disturbs no one. 
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PULPIT ELOCUTION. 

Twice witliiii a week it has been my painfal lot to listen to sermons 
delivered by men whose thought was excellent, but whose delivery was so 
imperfect liiat it was only by the closest attention that the connection of 
a lliought could be kept at aU. Occupying a good seat within easy range 
of the most ordinary voice, I lost three words out of an average ten, and 
while endeavouring to supply the '* missing Bnks " from the context, I 
often lost a whole sentence. In neither case was there a wont of vocal 
strength amounting to any serious drawback. One of the speakers had a 
slight trace of a foreign accent, but it was apparent only in certain conso- 
nant combinations, and was not in itself impleasant. In both cases the 
lack of correct management of the voice was the real difficulty. 

Although not a teacher of elocution, I have had considerable practice in 
training pupils to read in public to large audiences. With recent ex- 
perience fresh in mind, I am prepared to say that the average person, of 
ordinary physical strength, can easily make himself heard with perfect 
distinclsiess, in any fairly-constructed audience-room that will seat six 
hundred persons. More than this, a speaker that properly manages his 
voice can speak so as to be heard distinctly, with far less effort than is 
now reqidred to speak indistinctly to the weariness of both orator and 
listener. 

In a ministerial association with which I was once connected, an exer- 
cise, which was several times repeated, was the- reading of a passage of 
Scripture and of a hymn by each member of the association, followed by 
criticism from the listeners. In this way, erroneous habits into which 
some had imconsciously grown were pointed out, and valuable suggestions 
were given. 

The most common defect in speaking is too rapid enunciation. Proper 
time for the full articulation of consonant sounds is not taken. Words 
are fused into each other. The sense of time in reading or speaking is 
as important as in singing. It requires more intellectual power to use 
it aright. Musical time can be marked with a metronome, but the proper 
timing of one's delivery of thought must come from oareful study of the 
sentiment to be expressed. Some speakers confound hurry with ani- 
mation, and talk rapidly because it appears to them more forcible to 
pour out words in volume, than to deliver them one by one ; but it is a 
mistake. Ten speakers err by talking too rapidly for one that offends by 
talking too slowly. A deliberate enunciation economizes vocal force, 
enables the speaker to breathe deeply and leisurely, andgives the hearer a 
chance to apprehend the most unfamiliar word. 

Many speakers neglect emphasis altogether, or at least take very little 
pains to be emphatic. Their speech flows like a river, without break or 
interruption. Their voice is a kind of monotone, or runs through a scale 
of two or three notes. They forget that contrast and variety are almost 
indispensable to secure continued attention. Some seem afraid of being 
thought sensational if they read their own thoughts as they would read 
the thoughts of other men. It is no uncommo& thing to find a clergy- 
man who has three or four different voices, a talking voice, a praying voice, 
a preaching voice, and a fourth for reading the Scriptures and hymns. 
But while the vocal organ is thus furnished with four stops, there is only 
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one stop in use at a time, <and it must become monotonous. Proper 
variation of the voice is one form of emphasis. The fundamental idea 
of emphasis is contrast, and its main object is to secure attention. So 
when a speaker lays stress upon a word, his proper aim is to fasten atten- 
tion upon the word by means of contrast. But the idea that emphasis 
consists wholly in loudiiess is to be avoided. The most effective emphasis 
for ordinary delivery is secured by the proper use of the rhetorical pause. 
The simple rule that every emphatic word should be followed by a pause, 
whose length is proportioned to the degree of emphasis, is worth the 
most careful attention of public speakers. Emphasis often requires the 
rhetorical pause before the emphatic word as well as after it. Again, 
emphasis is often secured Ky dropping the voice. A deliberate tone, with 
lowered voice, is often thrilling in its effect, while loudness would either 
shock the hearers, or fail of making a good impression. 

Again, those who use a manuscript are often so bound by their notes 
that they cannot take the proper position to give their vocal organs full 
play. If the head is bent forward and the chin lowered while speaking, 
the windpipe is, of necessity, bent or compressed, and volume of voice is 
lost, and the irritation of the delicate mucous membrane rendered pro- 
bable, if enough additional muscular force is exerted to bring up the 
voice to the proper loudness. The tone becomes more or less husky and 
indistinct, when the vocal organs are in the least degree closed, or con- 
strained unnaturally. I know a clergyman whose habit in speaking is to 
glance through a sentence, and then to raise his head and look the audience 
in the eye as he delivers it. But regularly, about four or five words 
from the close of his sentence, he drops his head suddenly to look 
through the next sentence and prepare for its delivery. The effect is 
most unpleasing. The sudden change of voice from comparative fulness 
to a hsdf-stifled indistinctness is painful, and often the end of the 
sentence is entirely lost. One who feels himself obliged to use manu- 
script should write very legibly, and adjust the height of his reading- 
desk, so that he can read without stooping. Standing too close to the 
desk often impairs freedom of movement, and compels more stooping than 
is absolutely required. 

Another defect is sending the voice out, as it were, at random, like a 
letter directed to nobody. Aimless sermons are not good, nor is aimless 
delivery. A speaker who is conscious of imperfect delivery will do well 
to station some friend in the remotest comer of the church, and practice 
talking to him until every word uttered is distinctly heard. If the 
audience-room have a gallery opposite the speaker, it is well to send the 
.critical friend into the gallery, that so he may acquire the habit of 
raising the eye and chin while speaking. This way of talking over the 
heads of the people is more profitable than another kind too often 
practised. It is generally possible to tell by the looks of those farthest 
off whether they are hearing or not. If they do not, the remedy is 
frequently to be sought in greater distinctness rather than in greater 
loudness. 

If there be in one's speech any known defects, like a habit of keeping 
the teeth too nearly closed, or a slight tendency to lisp, or a difficulty in 
sounding certain consonants, they can often be entirely overcome by 
careful practice. With reasonable painstaking no one need fail to be 
intelligible, unless there be an absolute want of control of any important 
vocal organ. The only reason for so much faulty elocution is that those 
most concerned do not give the subject the thought and attention it 
deservos.. But a good voice and manner are attractions to a listener, 
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and a good thought is more likely to reach the heart when it comes in 
the cnltared tone of one who not only believes, but talks as if he 
believed. I remember hearing a cold, worldly man say that he always 
went to church when Mr. F. preached ; it was such a treat to hear 
him read the hymns and the Scriptures. One need not fear that the 
study of the proper vocalisation of his thought will in any way hinder 
his usefulness, or give him only that class of hearers spoken of in Ezekiel 
xzziii. 32. 


HIS WIFE AND THE FIEST DIEECTBESS. 

(A Story of a Sin of which some of the Readers of Thb Pbsaohbbs* Monthlt are at 

least in Peril.) 


PAET in. 

It was strange, said the Aiken gossips, — even the more charitable 
among them, — that Mrs. Sherman did not dress herself and children 
more handsomely ; allowed the tokens of painstaking economy to be pal- 
pable, in turned silks and made-over woollens and in dozens of other 
ways. Her husband's salary was large, and he generous to a fault. She 
was either deficient in taste, a bad manager, indolent, or stingy. 

Mrs. Sherman did not seem to be aware of her shortcomings or to be 
moved by adverse criticism. But what she thought and felt was a 
matter of conjecture altogether ; she had no confidante with whom she 
could discuss her peculiar trials, who would applaud her conscientious 
effort to do her duty in her home, and sympathize with her sufferings 
under the non-appreciation of him whom she sought to please. 

** No doubt, my dear, there are, as your cousin says, many points of 
sympathy between us," si^hs the caustic Biccabocca, of ** My Novel," 
to lus Jemima, ** even when lam thinking of feelings and you of — 
trousers." 

Bulwer has told the learned doctor's story for him. What Jemima 
thought and suffered under his failure to enter into her views and feelings 
was deemed a matter of no consequence. Tet there are two sides to 
this as to other questions. Who does not read with a heartache how 
silly Dora begged with tears the privilege of holding the fresh pens 
while her author-husband wrote the books which were to make him im- 
mortal? Of her request that he would always think of and speak 
to her as his ** child- wife ? " How, as she lay dying in his arms — pale, 
blighted ** little Blossom " — she said : ** I Imow I was too young and 
foolish ; it is much better as it is ? " To some is granted the ^t of 
pathetic lamentation. It is the heart which has no outlet of expression 
that breaks. Wives have ere this accepted the post of mere housekeepers^* 
and general managers, and the treatment due to the situation, in tiy» 
houses where they should have reigned beloved and honoured queer i^y 
ceased to entreat or to expect the full measure of love which is as t*^ i^o 
their rightful portion as the wages of the faithful hireling belo^» that 
himself; have resigned all this and lived On, making no plaint 'self up' 
ears of the world to which they are conscious their humiliation ^ Our ex- 
known. They are not usually interesting objects in society, link twice 
but neither are girdled trees attractive features in a landscape, bby that I 
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Everybody pities the man of genius who is bound to an unintellectual 
partner, — especially the commonplace creature's fellow-women. Each 
of the compassionate beings seems to feel that her mission is to help to 
fill the empty heart, to satisfy the thirsting spirit. 

Dear sisters ! women all and would-be consolers ! bear with me while 
I say that I have not an atom of patience with this rose-water, cold 
cream, and magic salve philosophy. listen without scorn, while I express 
the decided convictions of a practical mortal who has lived in this world 
of shams and self-deceit more years than she cares to count over to 
herself or confess to others, and has kept her eyes well open all the 
while. You man of genius — be he John Milton married to Mary Powell, 
or Shakespeare to Anne Hathaway, Bums to Jean Armour, or Byron to 
Miss Millbanke — can get along excellently well without any or all of 
you. The fact is not complimentary to our sex, but it is wholesome. 
Love to a woman is like wings to the butterfly ; it means life, liberty, 
beauty. To a man it is also wings, but such as the grasshopper carries 
folded under the skirt of his close-bodied coat — used for a short flight, 
convenient at times, always pretty; silky, gossamer appendages he 
delights to spread in sunny weather as he skims the meadow with his 
mates — a rollicking cricket club. But the business of his existence is 
upon the ground ; he makes his living by means of his homely legs, and 
forgets for hours at a time that he has any wings at all. 

Mr. Sherman's lady parishioners were not vainer or more susceptible 
than the majority of their kind; but in proportion to their admiration 
for their pastor and their low estimate of his spouse's qualiflcations for 
the exalted station to which her marriage had raised her, was their desire 
to make good her deficiencies. Her they patronized in a civil way, and 
ignored in aU active public movements. To outsiders they deplored that 
Mrs. Sherman was reserved and taciturn to strangers and undemon- 
strative to her best friends ; in short, that her manners were the reverse 
of popular — ** such a contrast " to the polish and engaging frankness of 
her husband's. These strictures were made with indignant pity — ^not 
for the cruel embarrassment of her who had been beguiled into a position 
where she could not but be extremely uncomfortable, if not miserable, 
by yielding to the passionate suit of the man she loved and who vowed 
that he loved her — but for him who had brought about this reprehensible 
state of affairs. Gradually people fell into the habit of inviting Mr. 
Sherman to dinner and eveniug parties, to excursions by carriage, boat, 
and rail without his wife. He was the soul of every company, however 
gay or select ; she, " not to put too fine a point upon it," was a clod. 

George would have apologized for the apparent neglect the first time 
this happened — he even revolved in his magnanimous mind the expe- 
diency of declining to go ; but, seeing that Annie did not notice the 
slight, and hearkening to her earnest hope that he would enjoy the feUy 
he changed his mind, treated the form of the invitation as a matter of 
course, gave himself up to his friends, and found the absence of his 
much-lesser half no drawback to his pleasure. The omission seemed to 
.be no novelty by and by. At last the appearance of husband and wife 
th*.V)j-oad together excited general remark. 

souiiT'iiig -i^as the phase of their so-called joint existence, when Annie was 
carefa'^tily strengthened and cheered by a visit from a sister whom she 
intellig.xot seen since her marriage. Mrs. Davenport, although two years 
vocal or^qior of Mrs. Sheiman, looked younger by ten. She was the wife 
most comcceasful merchant and a person of note in her circle for sprightli- 
deservfjs.. \ fashion. Her appearance in Aiken created a sensation in cliques 
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where her sister was accounted a nobody. She was deluged with calls, 
and plied flatteringly with invitations. Mrs. Hayward gave her the 
first party. 

'* It has been such an age since I attended a large evening assembly 
that I shall hardly know how to behave," remarked Annie as the two 
sisters sat in her room that afternoon. 

** So long!" said Mrs. Davenport, in surprise. "Several of your 
ladies have told me of the very gay winter you have had in Aiken ; 
spoken of the town as always lively and the people social." 

** This is true, but I have become an inveterate stay-at-home,'* returned 
the other between a snule and a sigh. ** There is a habit in these things, 
you know. One loses her fondness for general society after she ha» 
fallen into the way of declining invitations, and as the cares of life accu- 
mulate they repress her desire to go abroad for amusement." 

** One loses her vitality of thought, and often of body, if she sits still 
at home and lets her cares strangle her," responded Mrs. Davenport, 
emphatically. "It is especially the duty of the public man's wife to 
keep herself up in feeling and manner, while for her children's sake she 
should not become antiquated in ideas or apparel. Bely upon it, Annie, 
your girls will lose some portion of their respect for you, if you lag- 
behind the age in which you live. Instead of remaining their standard 
and arbiter in matters of dress, etiquette, and the like, you will degene- 
rate into * only mother, who thinks the world has stood still these thirty 
years.' This sounds like very worldly advice, but the children of this 
generation are wise. Nor do men like to see their wives grow old and 
dowdyish. It may be true that a good man's love once won, is won for 
ever, but the rule does not hold always with his fancy. Excuse my 
plainness of speech, dear, but I do not believe it is to please George that 
you withdraw yourself from the scenes he enjoys with the zest of a 
college-boy, or tnat you dress so soberly — as if you descried temptation 
in a flounce, and lurking evil in a flowing ribbon. No wife, however 
fondly loved, can afford to despise the attractive adornments of person 
that commend her as a pleasing object to the eye of him whom she loves. 
It is by these and other womanly arts — all innocent and commendable 
— that one retains the lover in the husband. I am reading you a for- 
midable lecture— am I not ? " she interrupted herself to say, lightly. 
** Annie, dear child, are you crying ? I did not mean to wound you. 
With whom can we be frank if not with one another ? " 

It was impossible to check by a single effort the long pent-up tide of 
feeling. But Annie cast herself beside her sister, hid her face in her lap 
and held her close, to show that her emotion had in it no strain of 
resentment. 

"It has been so long," she said, when she could trust her voice; 
" such a weary darksome while since I have had any one talking to me as 
if it made any difference what I did, or how I looked, that the kindness 
overcame me. George is goodness itself, but men don't understand 
women as well as they do each other — as well as you do me, for instance. 
Then, he knows nothing about ladies' dresses ; never notices what I wear» 
or cares whether I go out or stay at home. * Do as you please, my 
dear,' he says, when I appeal to him about anything that concerns me 
or my movements. He is so engrossed in his profession, you see, that 
these are trifles not worth his consideration. As to * keeping myself up ' 
— that takes money and time, and both are scarce with me. Our ex- 
penses are terribly heavy, economize as I will. I have to think twice 
before I buy a pair of new shoes, when the old ones are so shabby that I 
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have to keep them tacked under my skirts when others are by. Flounoes 
and ribbons are costly, and I should lose hours from the plain sewing I 
cannot afford to put out to a seamstress, if I bedecked myself with them. 
I cannot speak of these troubles to anybody but you. I suspect the 
people think me mean, as well as old-fashioned, but I must bear it. I 
will not beg for money by telling how seriously I am cramped for it." 

*' George has some extravagant tastes that should be curbed," said the 
plain-i^oken counsellor. ^* It must make a formidable hole in his salary 
to buy such books and pictures as he has collected. His bronzes and 
oameos are a small fortune in themselves." 

** He has so few personal luxuries," pleaded the loyal little woman, 
colouring at the implied censure of her idol. ** You know that he does 
not use tobacco in any form, and is very t-emperate in eating and drink- 
ing. His statuary and pictures are a great help in his studies. His 
books are his tools." 

** The contents of them are, undoubtedly — ^but not the bindings. I 
know something about the cost of libraries. He has perfect taste in 
such things ; that cannot be questioned. But, for all that, his prudent 
little Ttife should not suffer for want of shoes that his printed darlings 
may be sumptuously clad. You should have the independence to set the 
case fairly before hun, Annie." 

" I coidd not ! " Annie shrank into her dismayed self at the suggestion. 
"You do not understand how disagreeable to him is every mention of 
business details. He doesn't know the difference between the value of 
one dollar and twenty." 

** He contrives, nevertheless, to spend twenty to your one," interpo- 
lated the audacious sister-in-law. 

Annie feigned not to hear her. "All talk about accounts and ex- 
penditures disgusts him," she pursued. ** This is apt to be the case with 
highly-gifted men, I believe. It is difficult to bring them down to the 
level of common things and sordid cares." 

Mrs. Davenport was ready with another saucy interruption. ** That 
is a very correct quotation from Mrs. Hayward." 

** It is a true sayiag," insisted Annie, who was obliged to smile at her 
tone and manner. "Seriously, Janette, when you look impartially at 
the matter, it is but right that the discharge of such duties as purchas- 
ing household stores, paying bills, etc., should devolve upon me. It is 
the only way in which I can really help him. You must see " — ^her 
blush deepening painfully — " that mentally I am no companion for him. 
He has never breathed it — for he is the soul of delicacy and kindness — 
but I know I have disappointed his expectations in other respects. I 
am so dull — such a fool about books, and solid reading, and all that. I 
did try to cultivate my mind, to grow worthier of him ; but study is 
fearful drudgery when one is tired out by a hard day's work in the 
kitchen, or puzzled out of her wits by plans for the morrow. My brain 
wouldn't work, and as George didn't seem to care, I gave it up. He 
doesn't dream how badly I feel about all this," she continued, with 
feverish rapidity. " I believe he imagines that I never think of it— that 
I am content to sit stiU and stupid, and see him growing away from me, 
as an oak does from the dock-weed at its root. I do not want him to 
guess it, for it cannot be helped, and it is his nature and duty to grow 
as tall and broad as he can. I never see the multitudes that flock to 
hear him without thinking of the text, ' Sitting in his shadow with great 
delist.' " 

"He is developing magnificently," assented Mrs. Davenport, thought- 
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fully, studying her sister's flushed face, while she stroked the hardened 
hand she held, caressed the small forefinger made callous by needle- 
pricks. ** You are not a woman of decided literary tastes, dear. You 
would never have these, were you to study fourteen hours per diem, for 
fourteen years to come. But harmony of intellectual likmgs does not 
make up the sum total of domestic happiness. Two peas of exactly the 
same shape would not fit well together in the pod. And you are far, 
very far from being a simpleton, or dull. You are, I dare assert, a 
better arithmetician than is your elegant husband, and have as much 
executive ability in your province as he has in his. You are certainly an 
able financier, and the most energetic woman, in your quiet way, I ever 
saw. All your ways are quiet, and superficial observers may be deceived 
by your want of pretension into an incorrect valuation of your worth. 
As to George's disappointment in you, he knew what he was about when 
he married you. If he has half as much common sense as his wife has, 
he sees what you really are now. Finally " — kissing her affectionately — 
*' I mean to dbress you according to my whim to-ni^t ; get up a surprise 
for him." 

She did her best. Annie was made ready in her sister's dressing- 
room, and the two went down to the parlour together, to enjoy Gteorge's 
pleased astonishment. He was a little late as was his wont — and entered 
hurriedly when they had waited half an hour for his appearance. 

**Eeady, are you?" he said carelessly. ** Annie, I have pulled the 
button off my glove. Just sew it on — won't you ? " 

Mrs. Davenport watched him while his wife drew near the drop-light 
to perform his behest. He did not give her a second glance, although 
her grey silk was made elegant by a black lace shawl looped into an 
overskirt ; her sleeves and collar were point lace ; her hair tastefully 
arranged with a cluster of pink rose-buds, and lilies of the valley set 
above the left temple, and another of the same was fastened by her pearl 
brooch. She looked pretty, ladylike, almost girlish. Mrs. Bavenport, 
in her chagrin, longed to box the unobservant husband's ears. 

" You hav'n't told us what you think of your new wife," she was com- 
pelled to say, at last. 

** Eh ! " bewildered. **I do not comprehend ! " stopping in his pro- 
menade over the parlour carpet. 

** You have not praised Annie's toilette," she continued, more and 
more provoked. 

** I had not noticed it. I see, now, that she has on a new gown. Am 
I right ? Tell me what I ought to say, and I will obey orders," seeing 
her vexation and Annie's blushes. ** I am a wretched ignoramus in the 
matter of ladies' apparel, but mean well." 

The disappointed amateur Abigail had not the patience to continue the 
subject. If the party had not been spoiled for her by the prelude, a 
remark she overheard from a lady who did not know her by sight would 
have done this effectually. " Mrs. Sherman really looks like other people 
to-night," said some one to the captious critic. 

** Humph ! More like a dressmaker's dummy; not quite so graceful, 
for she is evidently unaccustomed to being well dressed. And as for 
conversation, she hasn't an idea upon any subject higher than servants, 
children and marketing." 

With a sharper pang than she would have owned, even to herself, Mrs. 
Davenport recognized the truth that the habits of years were not to be 
overcome by one hour's lecturing and one evening's .drill and society 
tactics. Becognizing it, she grew savage toward her brilliant brother- 
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in-law. Annie might have been moulded into external comeliness, had 
he Appreciated her sterling qualities and her capabilities, instead of 
seeking to shape mind and tastes in conformity to a pattern of his own 
devising. As it was, he had let her drop out of his ccdculations of future 
effort and attainment ; made her an ^* incidental '' instead of an essentiEd 
in his life. Janette's benevolent mission had been undertaken too late. 
She' could love and sympathize with her sister; stay her courage with 
comforting and hopeful words, and leave her to her lonely walk, trust- 
ing that in time her children would do her the justice her husband and 
his world had denied her. 

She made one effort to recall George's heart, and prick his conscience. 

** Don't you think Annie is looking badly ? " she asked, one evening, 
as they talked apart, and Annie sat with her work-basket under the 
shaded gas-burner, hearing her third child read over his next day's 
lesson. ** She was very pretty in her girlhood — ^the belle of our family. 
She is lovely still, for her soid speaks in her eyes, her sweet temper in. 
her smile, but it saddens me to see her prematurely grave and faded. 
Tou must watch her, George, and compel her to take care of herself. 
Her thought is only for others. As for you, ungrateful creature, she 
kisses your footsteps in spirit. I must tell you something touching and 
beautiful she said about you, the other day." And she repeated Annie's 
simile of the oak and dock- weed. " A man incurs a serious jet sweet 
r6SX>onsibility who inspires such love in the breast of a true, pure woman 
like our Annie. I have heard of wives who have won a place in the 
world's record of disting^shed women by going to scaffold and stake 
with their husbands. She would die in your stead by axe or faggot, and 
account it great honour." 

George tried to laugh at her earnestness. "Why do you call me 
ungrateful ? " he asked. 

** I judge you by what I know of your sex in general. There are few 
who do not give to 

" ' Dust a mtle gUt, 
' More praise than gold o'er dusted.' 

I wonder sometimes whether you are an exception to the majority. You 
might easily have married a more showy girl ; one who would shine as 
the mistress of your house and do credit to your taste. It is odd that 
you did not, for you have an eye for a fine woman. Such a wife would 
have been a gorgeous ruby in your crown of manhood ; and you could 
have displayed her with royal pride, as Ahasuerus would have showed 
Vashti to his courtiers. But your Esther, modest as a wood- violet, with 
a heart as strong and clear as crystal, is above rubies in value." 

" Who would think of my prosaic Annie as the inspiration of so many 
poeticcd images?" said George, with affected lightoess; "when she — 
poor, dear, soul ! — does not know a trope from a syllogism ! " 

" She is none the worse wife for Mr. George Sherman on that account," 
was the stout rejoinder. ** If the ideal, not the practiced, were her forte, 
he would be less comfortable and much poorer. Some make the fatal 
mistake — ^when those judged are their life-long companions — of believing* 
that lack of brilliancy of thought and felicity of expression presupposes 
an insensitive nature and a shaUow heart. Annie is keenly alive to your 
diHsimilarieties ; and in the light of her reverent appreciation of your 
talents and fame, her humility is likely to become morbid." 

She changed the subject at that point, fondly believing that she read in 
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her listener's softer eye and meditative aspect the proof that the hint was 
not dropped in vain. 

George was very kind to his lonely little wife for some days after her 
sister's departure. Mrs. Davenport left Aiken hy an early morning train, 
and Mr. Sherman invited Annie to drive with him that afternoon. 

** Don't take any of the children," he stipulated. ** I want you to 
have a restful, pleasant ride." 

He settled her carefully in the buggy, wrapping the robes about her 
feet, inquiring if she were warmly clad, and exerted himself during the 
jaunt to select such topics as he thought would interest her, evtan mistak- 
ing the glow of conscious benevolence within his generous breast for enjoy- 
ment in the dutiful companionship. 

*' This is a slavish kind of life we are leading here, my pet," he said, 
seeing the colour revive in the sallow cheeks that were no longer plump ; 
the shy delight of her who had borne his name for upwards of a decade, 
in his tenderly gallant attentions. ** I have scarcely a moment or a 
thought that I can call my own ; have to run out of town if I want to 
say a nice thing or two to my wife. This is the price of popularity, and it 
is a dear one. Next summer, Gk>d willing, we will pack up baggage and 
babes, and hide in the up-country somewhere, letting nobody know in 
what direction we have gone ; be all by ourselves, to live over our court- 
ing days for a month at least. You are the best and least selfish woman, 
to do and bear, with such angelic patience, all that is laid upon you by 
our position. I know and feel this, dear, however careless I may seem." 

** I am sure, Gteorge, I never thought you careless," said the flattered 
woman, with a grateful sob. ** And you are very good to be pleased 
with what I can do to help you along. I have always felt that you were 
the kindest husband in the world — ^too good for me." 

She did not envy the happiest of newly-made brides her bliss while 
she revelled in that enchanted excursion. The frosty air was as balmy 
as June ; the sere landcape fairer than vernal bloom. She went in the 
strength of it and the love- words her ears had drunk many days and 
nights. 

Says Caroline Helstone of Moore's alternate freezing and thawing, his 
evident delight in her society, and her backwardness in securing this : 
*' If I had a means of happiness at my command, I would employ that 
means often. I would keep it bright with use, and not let it lie for weeks 
aside, until it gets rusty." 

Annie had never read ^* Shirley," but the same artless thought came 
into her simple head many times, when Janette's visit and counsels 
became one of the fast-fading bygones to the man of the day, and 
his domestic affairs slid back into the old grooves. No doubt George loved 
her as truly as he said, and longed to be with her all the while he was 
out of her sight. He had declared that he esteemed the duty slavery that 
kept them so much apart. Were she in his place she could not be so 
conscientious. Temptation would overcome resolution sometimes. She 
would snatch by stealth meat and drink for the famishing heart. But 
Gborge was stronger of purpose than she. 

There was a mighty Sabbath-school convention in Aiken in May. 
From far and near delegates came to speak and to hear, and be entertained 
by the hospitable townspeople, and to bear to their homes the fame of the 
paragon divine who, ^* when he stood among the people," was in genius 
and popularity, ** higher than any of the people from the shoulders and 
upwards." Mrs. Hayward was lus prime assistant, of course, and under 
her direction a mammoth festival was held in the lecture and Sabbath- 
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school room at the close of the convention — a show of flowers and 
hanners and illuminated legends and white uniformed Bands of Joy, Hope» 
Faith, and Love ; of mountains of sandwiches, and obelisks of creams, and 
shaking towers of jelly ; bulwarks of cake and confectionery, and cascades 
of lemonade, such as the guests had never beheld elsewhere. 

** Excuse me, ma*am," said a stranger from the country to Mrs. 
Sherman, who sat in an obscure comer, feeding a small child belonging to 
the Mission school with cake and ice cream, * ' but isn't that Mr. Sherman's 
wife standing by him at the head of the table ? My f riend .here has heard 
somewhere from somebody that she is an awfully ordinary kind of person, 
quite unsuitable to him, but I tell her she must be mistaken. I've been 
watching them two ever so long, and I'm certain they are husband and 
wife, and very fond of one another at that." 

** That lady is Mrs. Hayward, Mrs, Sherman's most intimate friend," 
answered Annie, with aU the dignity she could muster at so short a notice. 
** She is the superintendent of the girls' department of the Sabbath- 
school, and the president of the committee of arrangements for to-day." 

** Ah ! " The old lady eyed her narrowly 'twixt confusion and 
curiosity. " She's as handsome a woman as ever I see — a'most like a 
queen, I should say. That's one reason I picked her out as the pastor's 
wife. Is Mrs. Sherman anywheres around here ? If you spy her here 
won't you point her out to me ? One always wants to see what the wife 
of a distinguished man is like, you know. 'Pears like we don't just know 
what to think of him, until we see what kind of woman he's married." 

" I don't see her just now." Annie was growing sick and cowardly, 
ashamed to reveal herself to the blunt dame. ** She is, as you have 
heard, plain in appearance — very ' ordinary.' You would never single her 
out in a crowd as Mr. Sherman's wife." 

Then she got herself away out of the throng while she had strength to 
move ; slipped through a side door opening upon the parsonage 
garden, and so reached her home, deserted this afternoon even by the 
servants, and had several hours in which to think and to suffer. 

The parsonage was crowded with visitors all that evening, but Mrs. 
Hayward was ** to the fore," and diverted general attention from the 
harassed looks of the hostess, who poured out unnumbered cups of tea 
and coffee in the heated dining-room, in obedience to the orders of the 
young lady and gentlemen waiters, moving and speaking like one in 
a dream. She wore a plain black silk, her hair was tucked tightly behind 
her ears, and her collar was crookjBd. 

** Such a forlorn and don't-carish figure ! " muttered one school-girl to 
another. For once she applied her adjectives correctly. Annie was 
forlorn and she did not care how she looked or what becam.e of her. 

It was on that night that little Bennie, her dead father's namesake 
and the ** mother's boy " of her flock, was taken ill with brain fever. 
Few men are bom nurses ; but some, under the teaching of love, rival 
woman in this her peculiar sphere ; develop such patience, ingenuity, 
and tenderness as combines with their strength to make them blessed 
ministrants in the chamber of suffering. George was deeply attached to 
his boy. He would have lopped off his right hand without a murmur, 
if by the lesser loss he could save the priceless life that was in visible 
danger from the beginning of the attack. But, unskilled in household 
occupations, with a natural aversion to the homely details of a sick-room, 
and the shrinking from the contemplation of physical anguish common 
to those who are themselves faultlessly sound in health, he was a hind- 
rance rather than a help to those who had the care of the unconscious 
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•child. The disease ran its course with direful swiftness On the third 
•day after the seizure, the physicians pronounced the case hopeless. 

The verdict was given beside the dying child and in the presence of 
l^oth parents. Bennie lay in his mother's lap, his restless head pillowed 
upon her bosom. She did not quail at the dread sentence, did not weep 
or move ; only gazed upon her darling's face with an expression that 
awed and calmed those who saw it. Her eyes were clear and solemn, and 
had a far-seeing look that seemed to follow him in anticipation into the 
shadowless land. 

**Mybonnie, bonnie boy ! " she said, softly, forgetful that others were 
l>y» "your cross has been light ; your crown has come very soon. The 
dark valley is a safe and easy road to such tiny travellers." 

The family physician, a grave observant man, heard the loving murmurs 
as he stood behind her chair, moved aside instinctively to make way for 
the father who had bowed his head upon the mantel with a heavy groan 
when the truth was told him, and now turned as if to approach his wife. 
He checked himself a few paces off, stared wildly at the changed face 
lying against the mother's breast, and rushed from the apartment. The 
holy tranquillity of Mrs. Sherman's eyes was troubled. 

" Poor papa ! " she said, simply, " he will miss his boy. Doctor, will 
you go to hun, please ? He needs comfort." • 

"There is but one earthly friend whose presence would be acceptable 
to him at this moment, madam," was the respectful reply, ** and that is 
his wife. Your child will not notice your absence ; he does not suffer ; 
your husband does." 

She did not answer for several moments, and her face drooped lower 
until it rested on Bennie's. " You may be right," she said at length. 
** Can you hold him while I am gone ? " 

Her light footstep was soundless in the carpeted hall and library. 
The door of the inner room — George's sanctum — was shut but not fast ; 
it moved without sound upon its hinges, but she did not pass the thres- 
hold. Why should she, when one glance showed her the physician's 
mistake? 

George sat in his study-chair, one elbow on his knee, his face hidden 
in his handkerchief, weeping in the vehemence of woe so tei-rif ying to 
the beholder when it shakes manhood from self-control. Mrs. Hayward 
knelt upon a hassock before him, her tears streaming as fast as his. 
Her left arm was about his neck, and his encircled her waist. An 
affecting tableau I should not dare to describe, were not the sketch taken 
from life. 

"Dearest George!" she cooed, "for the sake of the children and 
friends left to you, for the sake of your work, do not yield to this 
crushing blow ! Oh, if my love and sympathy could lessen one pang ! the 
knowledge of my devotion comfort you ! " 

" Sweet comforter ! my angel of mercy ! what should I do in this 
hour without you ? " 

Annie saw her husband wipe away the grief marks from the face up- 
turned to his, and stoop to kiss it. She shut the door as noiselessly as 
she had opened it, and went back to her boy. 

The last scene was very near. Mrs. Sherman held him all through 
the final convulsion, tearless and apparently composed. Some one 
suggested that Mr. Sherman should be summoned. The speaker's voice 
was guarded, but the wife heard and answered quietly but firmly: "No ; 
he does not wish it." 

With her own hands she closed the blue eyes that had ever been 
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fountains of love to her (who needed love so much !), arrayed the perfect- 
little form for its last peaceful sleep, and laid him upon his bed, biddings 
the sobbing children ** kiss him good night." They clustered about her 
as she left the room and turned the key in the lock. She paused to scan 
their frightened, tear-stained faces. ** My darlings," she said in her 
accustomed gentle tones, *'it is late, and you have had no supper. 
Shall mamma go down and give you some P " 

Her first act on reaching the dining-room was to pour out a cup of 
coffee, sweeten and cream it'as G-eorge liked to have it, and send it to the 
library by Georgina, the eldest daughter. ** Don't go into the study, 
dear," she directed. ** Knock at the door, and wait until papa opens it. 
Tell him you think it will do him good. He will be gratified that you 
have remembered him in your distress. Ask if you may not take him up 
something more substatitial — ^a sandwich, or some biscuit and chicken." 

** I always said she was an oyster ! " ejaculated one of Mr. Sherman's 
enthusiastic disciples when tins episode of the mournful history was 
reported to her. ** She has not a grain of sentiment or delicacy about, 
her. I never heard of anything more repulsive in my life." 

Mrs. Hayward possessed feeling and refinement in generous measure^ 
tuid she manifested these by coaxing her Platonic lover to sip the strong 
coffee in spoonfuls, feeding him with her white hands, and weeping with 
gratitude when he blessed her for her loving solicitude, owning that the 
beverage had quieted and strengthened him. 

I have told my story badly if I have produced upon the mind of a 
single reader the impression that Mr. Sherman and his favourite parish- 
ioner were hypocrites, or that either desired the remotest approach to 
criminality in an intimacy which they named the love of brother and 
sister. Mis. Hayward really considered herself a model of purity and 
propriety, and would have repudiated with honest horror the suggestion 
that her clcdm upon her spiritual mate trespassed upon Mrs. Sherman's 
legal or moral rights. George Sherman would have sworn in good faith 
upon the oracle of his holy religion that he was true to his wife in intent 
and in deed. I write this in sad sincerity with no thought of sarcasm, 
regretful the while that conscience has laid upon me the task of throwing 
light upon a blurred page of hiunan nature. 

I am assured that, among the errors of this age and land, none ia- 
gaining ground more rapidly in circles where morality and religion are 
openly acknowledged as rulmg principles, than the laxity of respect for 
the sacredness, th» absoluteness of the marriage tie. Hardly a week 
passes in which I am not appalled by the sudden gaping before my sight 
of gulfs as dark as night and deep as hell, sundering those whom the 
world has hitherto believed to be one in feeling as in name. I know 
women whose choicest trophies are the conquests of married men ; wreaths 
of victory none the less honourable in their opinion because beaded with 
tears and blood wrung from the hearts of wives who are so old-fashioned 
in their creed as to consider that their husbands' affections belong as 
entirely to them, as do theirs to the men they call ** lords." 

There is but one safe test in cases of conscience of this description, 
for if Love is not a competent umpire, let Conscience sit in his stead. 

The rule should work both ways. 

George Sherman held his w&e's devotion in light esteem, perhaps, but 
his wrath would have been deep and fierce, had he chanced to discover 
the reception of such consolation from Mrs. Hayward's brother as the 
bewitching widow gave to him. If I were to protest against the pro- 
fanation of the names of marriage and friendship offered by the Platonio 
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loves of the day, every time I set pen to paper, and every word were 
living fire to bum the souls of the parties to the horrible fraud, I should 
not express too strongly the detestation which the lovers of truth and 
honour should feel for these. 

But — and herein lie mystery and discouragement — ^those who teach 
and practise moral and pious precepts are not severe upon cruelties such 
as I have described. I have sat, with high, indignant pulses and set 
teeth, in a group of amiable Christian people, well-bred, and well- 
educated, and listened to stories of this and that ^' soul friendship" (so 
styled in mockery by the most Christian narrators), illustrated by hand- 
-squeezings, and tender billet, and the kiss of peace, these being retailed 
as pleasant jests, with zestful relations of the cleverly eluded arts of 
jealous wives to regain their lost property and punish their rivals ; 
marvelled with growing horror at the number of authentic anecdotes 
that followed hard upon one another after the subject was once broached, 
until I have sickened into disgust of my kind, and the Evil One has 
injected harrowing doubts of the existence of any right thing, anything 
pure, honourable, or of good report in this sin-defiled world. 

The pastor's country-bred wife was unsophisticated. Mrs. Hayward 
said so, and she ought to know. She would have sneered more loftily 
than ever, had she guessed that the tame, dull wife — the barn-yard 
fowl with whom Fate had yoked her eagle — crouching that night in the 
dim and dusty garret which was the only retreat available for her in all 
the house, sat in judgment upon the spirit-union of her queenly self 
with the kingly bird, and pronounced it a sin against herself and Him in 
whose name George and Annie Sherman had been pronounced One. 

** She has rohhed me ! " said the narrow-minded woman, too spent by 
suffering to think of revenge ; too true to her husband to meditate 
exposure. ** I hope God will forgive her ! Some day, perhaps, I may ! " 
Then she knelt by the trunk on which she had been sitting, and asked 
the Hearer of the afficted and needy to pardon her beloved, and give 
her grace to be dumb as to her wrongs. 

She did not die of her hurt. If wounds of this nature were mortal, 
the supply of widowers in the matrimonial market would divert the 
attention of the seekers after spiritual affinities from the pursuit of 
** charming " married men. George is Doctor Sherman now; a very 
pope in his principality of Aiken which has grown into a great city, 
and Mrs. Hayward is yet his prime minister. His wife still looks well 
to the minute economies of his household, and leaves church government, 
fancy bazaars and Sabbath-school festivals to an active corps of 
deaconesses. She has brought up her children in the fear of God, and to 
respect their father as a wise, good man. But they do not love him as 
they do their gray-haired mother, although they have never suspected 
the secret that blasted the sweetest of her earthly beliefs the night 
Bennie died. 

Only once did the seal upon her lips bend as if ready to break. The 
temptation to indiscretion was a remark of Georgie*s respecting an in- 
congruous marriage between two of her young acquaintances. "It is 
too bad to see such a man sacrificed to a sSly doll," said the girl. 

"My love," remonstrated . the gentle mother, "since he wooed and 
wedded her of his own free will, is it not his duty, one from which 
nothing can absolve him, to submit himself like a man and a Christian 
to the consequences of his voluntary act ? " 
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9^te Christian J^ar. 


ST. PHILIP AND ST. JAMES'S DAY. 


THE WOED OF CHRIST. 

Let the Word of Christ dwell in you richly, — COLOSSIANS iii. IB. 

The Word of Christ. What is it ? The Scriptures of the Old and the- 
New Testament: Christ is the author of all these. He too, is their 
sub-jectmatter ; they all testify of Him and are ^^ profitable for doctrine, 
for reproif, for correction, for instruction in righteousness,^^ Christ is 
Himself the Word — the Word and wisdom of Q-od (John i. 1 ; Prov. 
viii. 30). Christ is Himself the Truth—** The Way, the Truth, and the 
Life." ** Grace and Truth came by Jesus Christ." 

The Word of Christ. How shall we treat and receive it ? 

Let the Word dwell in you. It must not be to you as a stranger, as 
one whom you do not know and have nothing to do with. Nor must it 
be to you as a visitor calling to see you, tarrying a little while and then 
passing away ; nor as an acquaintance, with whom you are not specially 
intimate and cordial ; nor as a friend, far away from you, whom you 
seldom or never see ; but rather as an inmate of your house, a resident 
member of your family, with whom you are in daily, intimate, and 
loving communication. 

Let the Word of Christ dwell in you." It is not enough that it be in 
your house, near you and with you, dose at hand and easily accessible. 
That is well. But it must be in your heart, and dwelling in your inmost 
soul, pervading your whole spiritual nature, directing and controlling 
all your life and conduct. ** Thy Word have I hid in my heart,'* '* Out 
of the heart are the issues of life." Then let the Word of Christ dwell 
in you. 

Let it dwell in you richly — ^largely, plentifully, profoundly. This 
implies an intimate faiowledge of the truth — more than that : a believing 
experimental, practical, saving acquaintance with the truth. We should 
seek to understand the Word in its utmost compass — in all its bear- 
ings and relations — and then we should receive it gladly, receive it in 
the love of it, receive it into good and honest hearts (James i. 2). 

The text as thus expounded brings before us as the topic of discourse — 
The importance of a deep and intim^aie knowledge of the Word of Christ. 

All divine knowledge is to be derived from the Bivine Word. The 
sacred Scriptures are called the oracles of God, a most appropriate name, 
** strongly expressive of their divine inspiration and infallibiiity : in them 
€k>d speaks, and to them it becomes us to hearken." They are called 
the Word of Christ, the truth that is in Jesus, and Christ is Himself the 
embodiment of God*s wisdom, and power, and love. 

There are deep things containedin these oracles of Gk)d ; the perfections 
of Jehovah, the depravity of man, the mystery of godimess, God 
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manifest in the flesh. These are awful and profound subjects. They 
are the things into which the prophets searched diligently ; things 
which the apostles proclaixned with the Holy Ghost sent down from 
above ; things which the angels desire to look into ; unspeakable and 
unsearchable things ; and yet G-od hath revealed them unto us by His 
Son. We can learn them only from the Word of Christ. We may learn 
other things from other sources, valuable things ; but things which 
subserve the knowledge of God Himself, as He is revealed to us in Christ, 
we can learn only from the sacred Scriptures. 

I. To he wilfully ignorant of the Word of Christ ^ or to be content vnth a 
jtartial and atiperficial knowledge of it^ is a grievous sin ; disgraceful to us as 
intelligent heings, and hurtful to all our spiritual interests. 

The Bible is a revelation from our great and Gracious God, a revelation 
of eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord. The dignity of its 
Author ; the sublime truths it reveals ; the holy precepts it gives ; the 
promises it makes ; the great salvation it provides ; all these combine 
to require of us the most careful, cordial, and reverent examination of 
its contents. 

To neglect the Bible implies disrespect for the Author of the Bible. 
A letter from a distant friend to whom you are cordially attached, you 
prize very highly ; you read it over and over again ; you dwell upon it 
in your thoughts ; you talk about it to your friends ; you embalm it in 
your heart. That letter is a treasure to you — ^it dwells in you richly. The 
Bible is a communication from our wisest and best Friend. It brings us 
words of instruction, correction, counsel, and comfort from our Father 
in heaven. Just in proportion as we revere the Divine Character, 
shall we be disposed to study the Divine Word and to let it dwell richly 
in us. 

To neglect the Word of Christ implies not only disrespect for its 
Author, but disregard for the truths it reveals. It shows that we have 
no proper appreciation of the rich blessings it provides. A will or 
testament, left by a friend bequeathing to you an estate, you would 
procure and read with aU eagerness and avidity ; and if there were any 
difficulty in the meaning of any portion of it, you would not rest until, 
by some means, you had obtained a solution of the difl&culty. Here is 
the last will and testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. It 
contains a rich legacy. It bequeaths a glorious inheritance. To neglect 
it is to slight the Saviour, to despise our birthright, and to ruin our 
souls. 

II. An intimate ojcqumntance with the Word of Christ will greatly improve 
and strengthen our Christian chara^cter, 

1. It will make us more holy. The Word of Christ is the great 
instrument of our regeneration. " Of His own will He begat us with the 
Word of Truth ; " and of our conversion from sin to holiness (Ps. xix. 7). 
It is the chief means of our spiritual illumination and of our establish- 
ment in the Truth (Ps. xix. 8, 9). As the Word of Christ is the agency 
employed by the Holy Spirit in our regeneration and conversion, and in 
enlightening our minds and guiding us in the way of truth, so it is the 
efficient cause of our spiritual growth and progressive sanctification. It 
supplies us with spiritual food and strengthens us in divine life (1 Pet. ii. 2). 
The Saviour prays for His disciples, ** Sanctify them through Thy truth;* 
and then adds, ** Thy Word is truth," 

As the Word of Christ discloses to us the way of truth and righteous- 
ness, so an accurate and intimate knowledge of. that Word will tend to 
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keep us in the way and help us to resist every temptation to forsake it. 
, That was David's safeguard against temptation (!Ps. cxix. 11). It was 
by apt quotations from the Scriptures that the Blessed Saviour warded off 
the blows of Satan under the horrible temptations to which He was 
subjected (Matt. iv. 4, 7, 10*). 

In yet another way the knowledge of the Word is promotive of 
holiness. It is a law of our nature that we are moulded in our moral 
character by the object which we habitually contemplate. The gospel 
is a sort of mirror, which reflects upon us the Divine image (2 Cor. iii 18). 

The promises of the Bible are set forth as specially adapted to improve 
us in holiness (2 Pet. i. 4). 

2. It will increase our happiness. The Word of Christ is the Christian's 
chief source of relimous enjoyment. 'Tis here he draws water from the 
wells of salvation ( Jer. xv. 16 ; Ps. cxix. 16). 

3. It will greatly promote our usefulness. Every one who hears the 
gospel is under obligation to make it known to others. This is implied 
in the words following the text — " /?i all wisdom, teaching , and admonish- 
ing one another " On delivering the law to the Jewish people, Moses 
charged them, ** These words which I command thee this day shcdl he in thy 
heart, and thou shalt teo/ch them diligently unto thy children" &c. David 
felt his obligation in this regard, ** Restore unto ms the joy of Thy salvation, 
and uphold me with Thy free Spirit, then will I teo/ch transgressors," &c. 
Timothy knew the Scriptures from his youth, taught by his mother and 
his grandmother. Apollos was an eloquent man and mighty in the 
Scriptures, and yet Aquila and Priscilla expounded unto him the way of 
the Lord more perfectly. ** The Spirit and the Bride say. Come. And let 
him that heareth say, Come." It may not be your duty to take the place 
of a regular preacher of the gospel, but you should at least be able to 
give to every one that asketh you a reason for the hope that is within you. 
How culpably ignorant are many of our Church members of the plainest 
truths of the gospel (Heb. v. 12-14). 

III. How shall we make this important attainment ? 

1. Learn Divine truth immediately from the Divine Word. Imbibe the 
Spirit and follow the practice of the Thessalonians (1 Thess. ii. 13), and of 
the Bereans. (Acts xvii. 11.) 

2. In studying the Word, begin with first principles. Seek to be well 
grounded in these, and then go on to perfection. (Heb. vi. 1, 2.) 

3. Study the Word with the fixed puipose of obeying it. (John 
xiii. 17.) 

4. Let your studies in the Scriptures be with earnest prayer for Divine 
guidance. (James i. 5.) 

T. W. Sydnor. 


YoTJNG MiNiSTEBS. — A young man with his imdowned chin, whose 
face hath not yet discovered to the world of what sex he is, may be old 
iQ the gifts of the Spirit. It is an old proverb, A well-shooted beard 
striving for length with the cassock, makes not a priest. Ministers must 
be young before they be old ; proceeding orderly, not by jumps, but by 
degrees. First, they are tried with a less charge ; for he that rules not 
well a small vessel in the river, trust him not with a ship in the sea. — 
Adams, 1653. 
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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 


THE COMING OP THE LORD. 

1 Thessalonians iv. 13-18. 

Thessalonica, at the head of the Thermaic gulf, had a mixed popula- 
tion of Qreeks, Romans and Jews. Into the Jewish synagogue Paul, 
on his second missionary tour, a.d. 52, entered, and for three successiYe 
Sabbaths preached Christ — the Messiah — with such enthusiastic 
eloquence and aid of the Spirit, that ** of the devout Qreeks a great 
multitude, and of the ehief women not a few," believed (Acts xvii. 
1-10). The penalty of the apostle's success was a riotous assault and 
wild uproar, as usual, from which he and Silas escaped by the fidelity of 
the brethren, who led them out by nieht to Berea (Acts xvii. 10). 
During the next year Ta.d. 53) iWo&y, who had been sent to 
'* establish and comfort these Thessalonian Christians, returned to 
Paul, then at Corinth, with '* good tiduigs of their faith and character" 
(iii. 2 ; Acts xvui. 5 ; iii. 6). The apostle's delight over this news of 
their spiritual growth, and his desire to convey further instruc- 
tion, broke out immediately in these two epistles, which are the first he 
ever wrote, and probably die earliest books of the New Testament. In 
the fervour of his affection he cries out, ** We were willing to have 
imparted unto you not the Gk>spel of God only, but also om* own souls, 
because ye were dear unto us," and with a feeling natural to every 
minister contemplating his spiritual children, he adds: ''Ye are our 
glory and joy." Nothing could exceed the beauty of his pure and 
unselfish purposes toward them as expressed in the context of our 
lesson. He yearned to have their *' hearts unblamable in holinesa 
before Gt>d ; " to keep them free in thought and act from the uncleanness 
of their heathen neighbours; to inspire them more and more with 
brotherly love, and to qiiiet habits of industry, so that they might walk 
honestly toward others and yet lack nothing themselves. 

I. From the opening verse of oiu: text it appears that the church at 
Thessalonica was suffering deep and peculiar sorrow. 

The sorrow had been occasioned by erroneous notions concerning the 
destiny of certain cherished members who had been removed by death. 
To a tiiioughtful and loving heathen, death was a terrible, mysterious 
and insupportable catastrophe. The grave was the opening gate into a 
realm of blank nothingness and utter despair. Whether the soul con- 
tinued to live in some other condition after the dissolution of its earthly 
tabernacle, was a question shrouded in doubt, while the resurrection of 
the body was scouted as impossible and absurd. No wonder that when 
a relative or friend passed into the dust the siurvivors broke forth into a 
wild passion of lamentation, for the deceased one was gone for ever 
These Thessalonian Christians had only just come out of this heathenish 
darkness. Naturally its superstitions and doubts, aided by false teachers 
everywhere present, clung to them. So, upon losing some of their 
fellow-telievers, they seemed to sorrow even as others around them 
which had no hope. Perhaps they gave way to the old unbelief in regard 
to the bodily resurrection of their friends ; perhaps they fancied that 
their departed friends would experience sad disadvantages because. not 
alive when the Lord, whom they soon expected, should come. 
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II. In either case Paul, hearing from Timothy of their melancholy 
depression, sought to mitigate it hy revealing Christian truth as the 
source of true consolation. 

1 . l^ote how tenderly he speaks of the dead as asleep. This beautiful 
imagery, so often uBed in the Scriptures (Matt. ix. 24 ; John zi. 11 ; 
1 Cor. XV. 51), indicates not only a state of delightful repose for the 
dead in Christ, but their capacity of being awakened to new life and 
enjoyment. It implies both the immortality of the soul and the 
resurrection of the body. 

2. These ennobling doctrines are further taught in verse 14. The fact 
of our Lord's resurrection is, as the apostle shows in 1 Corinthians xv., 
fundamental to Christianity. And whoever believes this fact must 
believe also the corresponding and connected fact — ^that all who die united 
by faith to Jesus will, by virtue of this imion, be raised up when He 
appears from heaven. Christ is a complete Saviour, extending His 
redemption to body as well as soul. Crowning the whole man with 
blessedness in eternity, as well as transforming and elevating him in 
time (John xiv. 2, 3). This, together with the truth that follows, is not 
an inference of philosophical reasoning nor a verdict of moral intuition, 
but a direct revelation, as Paul assures us, an authoritative ** Word of the 
Lord." No uninspired human mind ever caught an undoubting convic- 
tion of truths so lofty in their nature, so blessed in their power both to 
regenerate and to console as these. 

3. Not only will the restful sleepers in Jesus be raised again, but they 
win suffer no disadvantage by not being alive at His coming. The 
Thessalonian Christians, in common with Paul and all other disciples 
of their days, entertained the fond but mistaken belief that Christ was 
soon to appear again in person to His living and loving followers. 
WhethertheybelievedfurtherthatHewastocome for the purpose of setting 
up a visible, splendid and triumphant kingdom on earth, over which He 
would reign in personal majesty and irresistible power, as our Second 
Adventist friends maintain will be the case, we are not informed, l^t 
Paul did not believe this may be fairly inferred, it seems to us, from his 
entire silence here, when, if he had believed it, he could have used it 
with so much propriety and force in this very effort he was making . to 
comfort his Thessalonian brethren. He certainly did not feel authorized 
to annoimce such belief, even if he held it as a revealed and therefore 
infallible doctrine^. That the Thessalonians imagined some loss of 
privilege or happiness for their beloved dead, even if raised, at Christ's 
coming — such perhaps, as not seeing Him, at this time of His peculiar 
glory, or as being assigned to an inferior rank in His presence — seems 
evident, since Paul informs them (verse 15) that we, by which he means 
any and all, who are alive at the Lord's coming ** shall not prevent" 
i.e,, anticipate, them which sleep. In other words, the Christian dead 
would be Tsaaed first; and ** then," after that — how long it is not stated, 
but probably very soon — ^they which are alive shall be caught up together 
with these risen ones to meet the Lord in the air and to be ever with 
Him (verses 16, 17). In these revelations, therefore, of a glorious 
resurrection for the body (see also 1 Cor. xv), and of equal privileges 
for the risen dead of admission to Christ's presence, and of participation 
in His transcendent splendours and felicity, was ample consolation for 
the distressed Thessalonian mourners. The attendant circumstances of 
the Lord's advent — ^the vast host marshalled by an archangel descending 
from heaven with Him, their multitudinous shout, the trumpet peals, 
the quickened dead springing upward from earth and sea, the mysterious 
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and glorious change passing in the twinkling of an eye over all living 
belieyers, the wonderful meeting in the clouds of the air, and the 
«temal awards made by Jesus, now the omnipotent Judge, to His 
redeemed ones, clothed with incorruptible and beautiful forms — all these 
unite in a future of inconceivable grandeur and glory sublime. While 
fitted to fill the wicked with appalling alarm, it ought, on the other 
hand, to rouse the sincere disciple to rapturous expectation and undoubt- 
ing assurance. Well does Paul add: *' Wherefore, comfort one another 
with these words " (verse 18). 

Archangel means chief angel. The term is applied ( Jude 9) to Michael. 
Here, probably, it indicates no particular one, but only a leader. One 
other conspicuous angel is mentioned by name in the Bible — ** Gabriel," 
in Dan. viii. 16. On the word ** trump," used for startling effects,* 
summoning assemblies, giving orders, &c., see Zech. ix. 14 ; 1 Cor. xv. 52 ; 
Kev. ix. 14. 

PRACTICAIi LESSONS. 

1. All true and rational comfort grows out of an enlightened under- 
standing entertaining correct doctrines. The voice of God preliminary 
to consolatory ministrations is : ** I would not have you to be ignorant." 

2. We must distinguish between an apostolic revelation and an apostolic 
belief. The former is our sure and auuioritative guide, the latter is not. 
For an apostle when not under actual inspire tion was as liable to be 
betrayed into false beliefs and erroneous notions as we are. For example, 
Paul and probably all the early disciples believed that Christ was to come 
in person to this earth again very soon. This mistaken belief was drawn 
from a misinterpretation of such texts as Matt. xxiv. 30 ; Mark xiii. 26 ; 
liuke xxi. 27; Acts i. 11. And so whatever else he or other early 
Christians held outside of ** Thus saith the Lord," has no authority- 
over uS. 

3. The resurrection of Christ is the supreme ground of consolation, as 
it is the central and pivotal theme of Christianity. Hence the signifi- 
ccuice of John's record that our Lord's side was pierced with a spear, and 
that blood and water flowed therefrom. After thisproof of ffis actual 
death, it was dear when He appeared again that He had undoubtedly 
been called by omnipotent power from death into life (Bom. i. 4), and 
thus declared to be the Son of God. Our preaching, therefore, is not 
vain, nor your cheering faith vain. 

4. They who happen to be living at Christ's second Advent will not 
be more highly favoured than those true believers who have been long 
dead, and who will be raised, even before the living shall see their Master, 
in clouds of glory. 

5. Wlien the Lord will come is nowhere revealed, and that He will 
descend from the air to our earth and set up a visible kingdom, is not, in 

* ** With a 8h(mt,^* etc, — It must not, of course, be understood that Jesus 
Christ will actually shout, nor that an archangel will blow an actual trumpet. 
These are the figuratiye, pictorial expressions, like the Lord's descending ^m 
Heaven, which represent a spiritual truth. So it is not a matter of faith that 
the Lord will appear in some particular place in the air, among the clouds, into 
which believers shall be physically caught up, any more than it was true that 
*' the lion should eat straw like a bullock." These are but the clothing of the 
spiritual truth that the dead who have died in the Lord are not extinct. They 
are for ever with the Lord. They shall be with Him. They enter into bliss 
before us, who a little longer stay. Just what is pictured we cannot, perhaps 
exactly tell, and it is wrong to peer too closely into it. 
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the opinion of the great majority of learned commentators and Christians, 
revecded at all. On both questions it is easy but useless to be wise above 
what is written. The practical point is so to live that we shaU be ready 
to greet the Lord whenever He may come, and however He may reign. 
His teign with our hearts at the present time is of infinitely greater 
importance than any speculative theories about the nature of His future 
kingdom. 

T. S. DOOLITTLB, D.D. 


SECOND OUTLINE. 

1. Those are to be pitied who have no hope for their deceased friends. 
If a man does not know that Christ has arisen and brought proof of im- 
mortality, how sad must be his parting with his dear ones ! He can only 
think of them as perished ; of their spirits as dissolved with their 
bodies ; that they are lost to him for ever. No wonder such sorrow when 
their friends die. 

2. If Jesus rose after He had died, then there is such a thing as life 
after death. Then the soul survives death. Then we too may live after 
death. We do not make so much of the resurrection as the early disciples 
did, simply because we have come to look upon the future life as a matter 
of course, and to imagine that the resurrection of Christ was merely a 
proof of the resurrection of these mortal bodies. That was not the view 
of the early disciples. It was a proof of the resurrection of the soul, 
the spiritual body, that they wanted in those days, when there was no 
general belief in the immortality of the soul. Christ's resurrection is 
God's pledge that " them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with 
Him." 

3. The doctrines of Christ's second coming, or of the resurrection, or 
of the immortality of the soul, all of which are very closely related, are 
to be used for comfort. ** Wherefore," says Paul, ** comfort one another 
with these words." The doctrine of this passage is not to be used to 
speculate about nor to raise an unhealthy excitement. In the next 
verse Paul discourages his readers from asking about ** the times and 
the seasons," and he goes on to show that, in view of Christ's coming, 
which can never be foreseen, they should comfort and edify each other 
with the assurance that they were " appointed to obtain salvation ; " for 
** whether we wake or sleep, we shall live together with Him." This is 
the comfort, that for those that believe there is the sure joy of eternal 
life with Him who is the ** first fruits of them that sleep." 

4. Christ's second coming will be very glorious. Just what and how 
and when it will be we do not know. We must not speculate. Christ 
did not know, when on earth. Perhaps we are even now living (who 
knows ?) in the beginning of His glorious coming. There are even now 
most magnificent evidences of His spiritual presence and sovereignty. 
The progress of a Christian civilization, the overthrow of false religions, 
the extension of missions, the suppression of slavery — what are these but 
shouts, voices, and trumps P 

5. Christ will soon come for each one of us. Let us be always ready 
to meet Him in the air and to be ever with the Lord : 

" For ever with the Lord ! 
Amen, so let it be t 
Life from the dead is in that word, 
'Tis immortaUty." 
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ROGATION SUNDAY. 


THE BELIEVEE'S CONFIDENCE AS TO THE ULTIMATE 

FUTURE. 

Aftet'ward \_Thou wilt] receive ine to glory. — Psalm Ixxiii. 24. 

I. The believer's confidence as to the ultimate ftitttbe. — 
As to the immediate future, he is like other men ; he knows not what a 
day may bring forth. He knows not what awaits him — wealth or 
poverty, health or sickness ; he knows not when, where, or how he is to 
die. But he knows that "afterward " God will receive him into glory. 

Let us think for a few moments of the ** glory " that awaits us. 

1. We are to see Christ, and stand in His immediate presence. Faith 
is to be exchanged for sight. Accounted a great honour to be ** pre- 
sented at Court," still more to be in regular attendance on the monarch^ 
But we are to be presented at, and dwell in, the court of the King of 
Kings. 

2. We are to be like Christ. Here and now it is the duty and privilege 
of the believer to strive after a moral conformity to Chnst. But here 
the conformity will only be approximative ; our knowledge here will 
always be imperfect, and this will always afPect our service. But there 
we ^all be '*like Him." There will be a perfect moral accordance 
between Christ and ourselves. Nor will the resemblance be internal 
only : it will be external (Phil. iii. 21, &c.). 'V\Tiat shall be done unto 
the men whom the King delights to honour ? (Joseph, Gen. xli. 42, 43 ; 
Mordecai, Esther vi. 6-9.) 

3. We shall share with Christ in His glory (Heb. i. 2 ; Bomans viii. 16, 
17 ; 1 Cor. vi. 3 ; Rev. iii. 21). So incomprehensibly great is the ** glory " 
that awaits us. We may say further, that, unlike the various forms of 
earthly glory after which men strive, it is — 

1. Substantial, Well has Shakespe£u*e spoken of ** the bubble reputa- 
tion, snatched at the cannon's mouth." What are men the better for 
the ** glory " to which they attain ? But we shall be raised in the scale 
of being. There will be an immense improvement in ourselves ; and the 
magnificence of the casket will be but an indication of the preciousness 
of the gem inclosed in it. 

2. Satisfying. Have the great men of the earth been happy men P 
Have they not been discontented beyond others ? But Ps. xvii. 15 ; 
xvi. 11. 

3. Ennobling. Few men can have earthly dignities put upon them 
without becoming morally debased. ** The glories of the world are never 
purifying in their tendency ; they tend in all their workings, influences, 
and operations to carnality, pride, and self-importance. Hence the 
exhortation, James i. 10." But the outward dignity will be but the 
smallest portion of the glory that awaits us; it will consist essei^tially in 
our being made " partakers of the Divine nature." 

4. Abiding, How transitory is all earthly glory ! Sic transit gloria 
mundi 7 But our glory shall be enduring as God Himself. 

Anticipating ** ^ory " such as this, it is no wonder that the believer 
expects to be ** received into glory." You do not say of a poor, friendless 
©migrant, who disembarks on any shore, that he is "received" into 
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that country. This is a princely, royal word. But the word does not 
transcend the reality. Angels will be our convoy from earth to heaven 
(Luke xvi. 22V When we arrive at the celestial realms, ^*an abundant 
entrance will oe miliistered to us " (2 Peter i. 11). We shall be ** received 
into glory." Macaulay's description of the reception of Charles II., on 
his restoration to the throne. 

II. The grounds of the believeb''8 cjonfidence. 

Nothing in himself. The utterer of this declaration acknowledges that 
he had been brutcd in his igiorance, and but for the Divine mercy would 
have continued to be so. He cherishes his joyful confidence — 

1. Because he recognizes that Ood has been with him in the past." 
''Thou hast holden me by my right hand." He is not relying on an 
untried friendship. 

2. Because he perceives that God is with him now, '' Nevertheless, 
I am continually with Thee." Our spiritual, like our physical life, could 
not be sustained for a moment, if God were not with us. Emblems : A 
sheep imharmed in the midst of wolves ; a taper burning in the midst of 
a tempest. 

3. Because he is persuaded that God will he with him in all the remain- 
ing stages of his pilgrimage. '* Thou shalt guide me with Thy counsel." 
Gk>d is an unchangeable fnend, and He knows how to instruct and teach 
us in the way we should go. 

It is on these grounds that he says, *' Afterwards Thou will receive me 
to glory." 

Application. 

1. The man who by the grace of God is enabled to grasp firmly this- 
great hope will be— -(1) Courageous in adversity; (2) Invincible in 
temptation ; (3) Exultant in death. 

2. Let the man who has not in penitent faith committed himself to 
God's keeping and guidance consider well the nature of the '* afterward " 
that awaits him* 

# # * 


TRUE PEACE. 


These things have I spoken unto you, that in Me ye may have peace. In the world 
ye have tribulation; but be of good eJ^eer ; I have overcome the world, — St. John 
xvi. 33. 

In a preceding chapter (xiv. 27), our Lord gives peace — ^true peace- 


to His people ; and St. Paul prays that all true believers may continually 
enjoy it (2 Thess. iii. 16). 

I. What is this peace ? It has various elements, as the rainbow haa 
various colours, but these, like the colours of the rainbow, combine to 
form a blessed and glorious imity. 1. Bepose of mind. Thenatmral 
mind is enmity to Gt)d. He has one plan for our life, we have another ; 
and from this conflict there is unrest. 2. Courage in tribulation. '*Be 
of good- cheer." 3. Freedom from passions. There is no peace to 
the wicked. The peace of the world is a hollow truce that is soon broken. 
4. Hope for life and death. Materialism, for the time, may produce 
apathy and indifference, as in the case of M. littre, but never an abound- 
ing joy and a victorious hope. 5. Quiet of conscience. " Conscience 
makes cowards of us all." There is a day of righteous judgment,, 
according to law and Gospel. 6. Freedom from doubt. 
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II. WTio is its author? 1. Christ is the Lord of peace. He delivers 
from fear : Neither be afraid. He stills the storms of passions : Peace, 
be still. 2. His life is the type of this peace. 3. The Comforter applies 
it to the heart. 

m. What is its basis ? 1. The birth of Christ as the surety of His full 
identification with the fortunes of man. 2. The death of Christ in the 
place of man. This satisfies the law, removes the penalty, upholds the 
government, and makes it righteous for God to pardon the guilty. 

rV. How is it received ? 1. By faith in Chnst. Faith appropriates 
the benefits of His death, and introduces the peace of God into the soul. 
2. By repentance. We cease to sin, that we may live unto Grod and 
holiness. 

L. O. Thompson. 


ASCENSION DAY. 


THE ASCENSION OF OUR LORD.* 

And it eame to pass, while He blessed them. He parted from thenty and was carried 
up into heaven. — St. LnzExxiy. 61. 

When out Lord said it was expedient that He should go away. He 
said nothing about the expediency touching the manner of His going ; 
but what Renan is pleased to call ** the beautiful Galilean vision " could 
not have ended more suitably or sublimely. If the witnesses had given 
us the most glowing account of the ascension instead of a bare recital 
of the fact, they could not have made it more credible and impressive, 
nor more in keeping with every act and circumstance of His wonderful 
career. Any scepticism about it should have begun far back. Granted 
that Jesus Christ was conceived of the Holy Ghost, bom of the Virgin 
Mary, &c., it follows as naturally that He ascended into heaven as that 
the flower is the beautiful issue of the seed. It was a process of sub- 
limation which in due time inevitably released Him and carried Him 
bodily heavenwfiu*d, regardless of time or space. If any one ask. How 
did Christ ascend P St. Paul would have answered him as in asking, 
How are the dead raised up P The witnesses and writers do not give us 
the slightest idea. They utterly abstain from speculation, as also from 
any expressions of surprise, not so much because the matter was beyond 
them, probably, as because no occurrence in nature could seem more 
natural. " While they beheld He was taken up, and a cloud received 
Him out of their sight." They could only say with St. Paul, " It is 
sown a natural body," and is received up into heaven because it is raised 
a spiritual body, and has no other destination. 

This fact of the visible ascension of our Lord conveys especial lessons. 
As first, that spirits are not bound by all material conditions. This 
might be supposable and natural, but now it is demonstrated. The 
glorious ascension as well as the mighty resurrection of our Lord is a 
proof that He was in no way hindered by the grossness of matter, that 
it had no power, in the way of gravitation or any other, to restrain His 
movements and arrest His flight, and that for Him matter was virtually 
annihilated. 

* See Vol. I., pp. 333-337, 358-364. 
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Again, this visible ascension of our Lord was in evidence, and designed 
to be in evidence, that He really ascended into heaven, and had not dis- 
appeared in some secret way imknown to the disciples. We say of the 
resurrection that it was a proof of the persistence of life and of its 
mighty conquest over death. But if Christ had disappeared so that the 
disciples could give no intelligible account of Him, how easy to suppose 
He had been spirited away, while they were left in doubt whether, if He 
existed at aU, He existed in this world or another. Now, the ascension 
of Christ was but a carrying out of His resurrection. It was a further 
unfolding and the completion of His earthly career in such way as to 
concentrate the faith of the disciples and lead their thoughts in a certain 
direction. He who has appeared to so many witnesses will not now 
vanish in a way to leave them in doubt and (Ustress, but He leads them 
out as far as Bethany that He may there give them His parting blessing, 
and the certain assurance that He has ascended to His God and their 
Qod. 

It was this which filled the disciples with great joy as they returned 
to Jerusalem. The ascension is at once a great and inspiring truth, 
which directs their thoughts and animates their zeal. They are ** con- 
tinually in the temple praising and blessing God,'' and Christ becomes 
to them the supreme object of attraction, not as vanished on the earth 
or dissipated in the air, but as sitting on the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty. It is now that they go forth and preach everywhere 
the Lord, no less in heaven than on earth, ' * working with them, €uid 
confirming the word with signs following." 

Surely, the ascension of our Lord was a natural and befitting close of 
His glorious earthly cfiu*eer, and leaves nothing undone by which to 
assure believers and draw them heavenward. 


SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION DAY. 


THE DEATH OF MOSES.* 

So Moses J the servant of the Lord, died there, in the land of Moab, according to the 
word of the Lord, — ^Deut. xxxiv. 5. 

"We must needs die." So said the widow of Tekoah to the king. 
But why must we needs die ? Wise men are discussing the problem of 
life. They are asking, " What is life? " But there is also a problem of 
death. Why must we needs die ? There is only one satisfactory answer : 
It is God's will. We must die, because Qod wills it. ** It is 
appointed," &c. 

The death of Moses was not the result of decayed powers and the in- 
firmities of old age. He was certainly an old man ; still ** his eye was 
not dim, nor his natural force abated." He wasj equal to his work, 
and, if he had been spared, he would soon have completed it. Why, 
then, should God, just at this point, have taken hiTn away ? 

I. In the death of Moses we have witness to the severity of 
God. — Severity ! We imagined there was nothing severe in God. Is 
He not infinitely kind, patient and tender P Tes ; and a thousand times 

'* See Vol. II. pp. 448-448. 
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yes. ** God is love." But love is qualified by justice, righteousness and 
faithfulness. ** Behold the goodness and severity of God ! " The case 
of Moses is to the point. Moses sinned in Meribah. God is not to be 
trifled with. Sin ever is, and must be, punished. 

n. In the Death of Moses there is witness to God's desire that 

MEN SHOULD PUT THEIR TRUST, NOT IN MAN, BUT IN HiM.— MoseS waS 

highly popular with the people he had been the leader of ; and, if he 
had been permitted to lead them into the land of Canaan, there might 
have been the temptation to enthrone the creature in place of the Creator. 
Just at the very time when they felt they could ill spare him, they were 
taught the salutary lesson to look higher than human help, and put their 
trust in God. 

III. In the Death of Moses there is witness to the kindness of 
■God. — ^He should not enter the land, but he should see it. He was an old 
man ; his life had been hard, disappointing, &c. Surely it was kind to 
take him home so gently; taken from evil to come — ** gathered unto 
his people." God cared for him in his death and burial ; like a gentle 
mother, took him in His arms and laid him down to rest ! 

rv. In the death of Moses we have witness to the glory and 
GRACE OF God. 

" Nothing in his life. 
Became him like the leaving it." 

At last he was at his best. He was quite ready through God's grace- 


ripe and ready. Forty years in Midian had prepared him for his work 
on earth, and forty years of earnest work and hard service in the 
wilderness had meetened him for the higher life and service of 
heaven. 

J. Dixon, D.D. 


AVHIT SUNDAY. 


THE INDWELLING OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

But ye are not in the fleshy hut in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God dwell 
4n you. — BoHANS viii. 9. 

* 

The indwelling of the Holy Spirit, of which this declaration speaks to 
us, is not to be identified with the Divine omnipresence, nor with Divine 
influence merely ; it is rather the indwelling of a conscious, intelligent 
Being — ^no less than the third Person in the ever adorable Trinity 
(Eph. ii. 22). Such an indwelling cannot be without momentous mental, 
moral, and spiritual effects. Let us consider what they are. 

I. One is a more accv/rate and discriminating understanding of the 
.Scriptures. The more practical portions thereof are so plain that ** the 
wayfaring men," the common and labouring classes, need not err 
therein. But there are some things ** hard to be understood," baffling 
the scrutiny of the wise, things into which even the angels desire to 
look — the deep things of God, even His eternal power and Gt)dhead ; 
the mystery of the Incarnation ; the new birth, and its antecedent and 
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effective affsncy, the Holy Spirit, ever operating invisibly as the wind^ 
&c. To the unbelieving the Sciriptures are a sealed book. It is not 
learning nor genius that breaks the seal ; its Divine Author is its true 
interpreter (1 Cor. ii. 11). 

If it be true that believers are the habitation of God through His- 
Spirit, we might naturally anticipate a two-fold effect — ^mental stimulus, 
and a more discriminating knowledge of His revealed Word. Could 
you entertain in your family the most scholarly man of the age, who 
had stirred the community to its profoundest depths by a book, the 
product of his genius and learning ; should you have familiar access to 
his mind and heart, thus becoming more and more initiated into the 
style and spirit of the man, how is it possible that such acquaintance 
and familiarity should operate otherwise than to give a quickened 
impulse to your own mina, a keener relish for the book he had written, 
and an infallible key to its true exposition ? 

The believer is supposed to entertain One of boundless intelligence, 
who is continually unfolding to his perceptions the sublimest truths, 
and arousing his mental energies ; and it is impossible for him to be in 
such a presence and under such tuition without greatly enlarged mental 
.capacities for knowing and interpreting the Scriptures, whose author is 
the same Holy Spirit. We all understand how comparatively easy it is 
to interpret the writings or reach the true sense of an author with 
whose spirit and thought we are in true and lively sympathy ; and it is 
in view of this universally admitted principle that we come to the con- 
clusion that the devoted Christian who is filled with the Spirit, is, other 
things being equal, yea, other things being unequal, the best and truest 
interpreter of the Word of God. Learning is a help to a devout mind, 
but however varied or profound, it cannot be substituted for piety or the 
illuminating and sanctifying influences of the indwelling Spirit. 

2. A second effect of this indwelling is a greater zeal and visible unity 
among Christians. 

It would seem that strife and division were among the earliest 
developed evils in the apostolic church (1 Cor. iii. 4). This was a most 
imdesirable state of things, marring the beauty and symmetry of 
Christianity. Christ anticipated this evil and its disastrous effects, and 
hence His prayer for unity among His followers (John xvii. 21). 

Unity among Christians is a lovely and desirable thing in itself, pro- 
moting their own comfort ; and nothing so wins the world to a believing 
reception of the gospel as when it can be truthfully said, " See how 
these Christians love one another." The converse of this is equally true. 
Church unity, then, is a most desirable end at which to aim. The world 
will remain unbelieving so long as the Church remains divided. The 
Scriptural idea of the Church is that of unity. When it- is represented 
under the figure of a tree — the olive tree — there is but one tree, however 
numerous its branches or prolific its fruit ; when it is represented under 
the figure of a body having many members, operating together only to 
contribute to its unity : when it is represented under the figure of an 
army, having many detachments, but one Supreme Leader. 

This is the Scriptural idea and ideal of the Church — the Church as it 
should be, as it will be when the last prayer of our Lord for His disciplea 
shall be fully answered, when the inhabitation of the Holy Spirit shall 
be fully realized in all Christian hearts. 

The Church now seems to present a very different aspect. Scarcely 
do you recognize in it the one tree, with its emerald and widely-spreading 
branches and its golden fruitage -the one body, the one army under the 
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one great Captain of our salvation. And yet, if these distinctive and 
Scriptural figiures have any significance, if prophecy is to find its fulfil- 
ment in history, if Christ's prayer for His disciples is to be answered, if 
the Divine Spirit toithin is unifor^l and consistent in His teachings, then 
will there be a drawing together of Christian hearts, a real and visible 
unity in the Christian Church (Eph. iv. 4-6). To hasten a result so 
devoutly to be wished, we may employ outward and visible means ; bui 
a real heart union, finding its expression in visible and loving church 
fellowship, in co-operative labours and prayers for the glory of Christ, 
will be realized lust in proportion as the Holy Spirit finds entrance and 
indwelling in the hearts of individual believers and in the universal 
Church of God. 

3. Purity of life is a third effect of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 
He changes the heart, the bent and current of its thoughts, its motives 

and principles of action, before He enters it as a dwelling or as a 
sanctuary of devotion. But when He does enter in His divine personality, 
He brings every thought, power and passion of our being into cordial 
surrender to the obedience of Christ. His presence is a continual 
corrective and restraint, an abiding stimulus to a right life, a life well 
pleasing in His sight. Were you entertaining a highly honoured and 
esteemed guest in your family, everything in the domestic arrangement 
would be ordered to suit his taste. 

The Christian, whose heart is the home of the Spirit, is not out on a 
stormy sea without a chart or compass, with no pilot on board. He who 
knows every hidden rock and shoal, who by a word can still the tempest, 
is at the hebn. 

For the Christian wilfully to sin, after having received a knowledge of 
the truth, after his heart shaU have been consecrated as the temple of 
God through the Spirit, is to expose himself to the most terrible curse, 
to a malediction that can never be removed (Heb. x. 26). 

Sinning in a believer is something more than simple transgression ; it 
is aacrilege. Any sin in an unbeliever is as the drunkard's song in the 
place of debauch; but sin in a believer, even the slightest, is as the 
dance of pleasure where prayer is wont to be offered. ** Know ye not 
that ye are the temple of God, and tliai the Spirit of God dwelleth in you f " 
If the heeirt be kept and consecrated as a temple, as the dweUing-place 
of God by His Spfct, there will be little danger of overt acts of trans- 
gression. The inspired writer well understood the true source and 
philosophy of sin when he said, ** Keep thine heart with all diligence, 
for out of it are the issues of life." 

4. A fourth effect of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the heart is 
a more attractive Christian life. 

The regenerated heart is a palace rising in graceful proportion ; the 
walls, adorned with all conceivable beauty, support that magnificent 
dome around which the apostles sit in adoring wonder, while all the 
graces, like statues of surpassing loveliness, fill every niche and every 
room, and all illuminated by the brilliancy of the Divine presence. 
This is the new creation — the habitation of God by His Spirit. 

A palace enriched with all works of heart, surrounded by all natural 
beauties, may well symbolize the regenerated human heart where the 
Spirit dwells, making the life, not sad and cheerless, as is too frequently 
supposed, but song^ful and attractive. 

5. The fifth effect of the indwelling of the Spirit is a more effective 
Christian life. 

The most effective forces in nature are hidden. We cannot see the 
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force which covers the fields with green, the growths of summer, the 
harvests of autumn, or . the forces which make the music of the spheres, 
marshals the stars and holds the planets in their orbits. The most 
impressive and productive things in nature and in art are the things 
which are moved by some hidden force. The most perfect and beautiful 
machinery, the most splendid modem inventions for the comfort and 
usefulness of man, are effete without the motive power. The life force 
of the Church, the secret of her power and usefulness, is not in her 
ritual, her beautiful forms of worslup, her artistic music, her magnificent 
churches and cathedrals, the learning of her ministry or the wealth of 
her members — not in any or all of these, but in the indwelling presence 
of the Holy Spirit. The apostolic Church was agressive, and moved 
forward to the conquest of the world like some grand embodiment of 
power. But the secret of her splendid successes was not because of any 
extraneous or material advantages, such as the social position or wealth 
of her members, or the erudition of her ministry ; but in their Pente- 
costal baptism, in the fact that they were filled with the Holy Ghost. 
The church of the present day needs this same spiritual baptism, this 
indwelling presence, and then her triumph will be speedy and universal. 
In all departments of Christian labour, in the press, pulpit, pew, in the 
Sabbath-school, in our home £ind foreign work, we need money, but we 
need prayer for the Spirit more. The Chilrch is dead and powerless to 
convert the world to Christ without the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 
This is her life-power — ^the secret of her past success, the sure pledge of 
her future glory and triumph. 

8. D. BXTRCHARD, D.D. 
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Zechabiah iv. 1 - 1 4 . 

Zeghabiah is the eleventh in order among the minor prophets, so called, 
and his book is the most extensive of the twelve. He is called Zechariah, 
the son of Berechiah, the son of Iddo (ch. i. 1) ; but in Ezra (v. 1. ; vi. 14) 
he is styled simply the son of Iddo, probably because Iddo outlived his son 
Berechiah, or because he was the more distinguished of the two, and 
was recognised as the head of the family. In Ne^emiah xii. 1, 4-8, 
he is said to have been one of ** the heads of the priests and of these 
brethren " who went from Babylon with Zerubbabel, and to have had a 
son named Zechariah in the time of Joiakim, the successor of Joshua the 
high priest. Hence, with Dr. Chambers, we may conclude that Zechariah 
— owing possibly to the death of his father — ^became the immediate 
representative of the family after Iddo. Zechariah was then a priest as 
well as a prophet. He began his work as a prophet in the eighth month, 
in the second year of Darius, that is B.C. 520, and was contemporary 
with Haggai. The two are generally called two prophets of the 
restoration. At that time the building of the temple was the great 
work the people had in hand. It was begun in the second month in the 
year following that in which the edict of Cyprus was issued, but was 
interrupted by the Samaritans for fourteen years ; when, however, Darius 
ascended the throne, the people, incited by Haggai, and Zechariah, 
resumed the work, only, however, to be again opposed, this time by 
Tatmaithe Persian Governor, west of the Euphrates, who referred the ♦ 
matter to Babylon for advice. This caused Darius to make search in the 
record office, and his decree put an end to all external opposition for the 
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tinie, but, alas ! the long delay had dispirited and depressed the people 
themselves, and having become interested in the work of repairing their 
own private fortunes, they were lukewarm in the restoration of the 
temple. In these circumstances Haggai and Zechariah stood forth to 
rebuke them, and to urge, and to encourage them to resume the enter- 
prise. Thus it happens that Zechariah's predictions were for the most 
part concerned with the building of the second temple. 

Our text sets before us a vision, and its interpretation, and to these, 
with the practical reflections founded on them, we now direct 
attention : — 

I. THE VISION. 

The prophet having been waked up into anextatic state, ''as a man 
that is wakened out of his sleep," saw a lampstand having features very 
similar to those of the sacred ''candlestick " in the tabernacle. It was 
all of gold, with reservoir for oil, called a bowl, above it, and a height 
sufficient to supply the seven lamps which stood one on each of the 
branches of the massive candelabrum. The oil was conveyed to each of 
the lamps (see marginal reading) in seven pipes, and the reservoir or 
bowl was kept continually supplied by oil which was dropped into it by 
two olive trees, which stood one on each side of it. If, as we have 
inferred from a passage already cited from Nehemiah, Zechariah was 
himself a priest, then his familiarity with the vessels of the sanctuary 
may have been the reason why this particular sort of vision was shown 
to him, and the acquaintance with the truth which that symbol suggested 
may have prepared him for the angel's interpretation. 

II. THE INTERPRETATION OF THE \iSION. 

The tabernacle lamp represents sanctified character, composed of the 
interblending of knowledge with holiness, from which a radiance is 
emitted, and by which the world is to be illuminated. The lampstand 
symbolizes the Church, as we may see by referring to such passages as 
Mat. V. 14-16 ; Phil. ii. 15 ; Rev. i. 20. The oil by which this light was 
fed is an emblem of the Spirit of God, by whose grace alone the Church, 
whether in its Old Testament form under the law, or in its New Testa^ 
ment form under the Gospel, is enabled to discharge its fimction in the 
world. Hence the primary reference of the vision is made to Zerubbabel 
(verses 6-10). That leader is to understand that, as the restoration of the 
Temple was the special work which God had given the Church of that 
day to perform. He would sustain the people aj^ainst every adversary 
until it was completed. The work was God's, and God was sufficient for 
it. It should be a triumph not for human might or worldly power, but 
for the Spirit of the Lord. Obstacles, seemingly as immovable as a 
mountain would be cast down and levelled, and the appointed agent 
would at length put the highest stone in its place with shoutings of glad 
thanksgiving. Many at the beginning of the enterprise despised it as 
*' a day of small things," but "those seven " — the eyes of the Lord to 
wit (Chap. iv. 10), which run to and fro through the whole earth — should 
rejoice at the sight of the plummet in the hands of Zerubbabel. It is a 
grand thing to feel that the work we are doing is the Lord's for that is 
the prophecy of success. 

But while the might in which the work was to be finished was that of 
God, the prophet would have the people understand that it came from a 
recognised and permanent source. That is the significance of the two 
olive trees. Admirably has Chambers said here : " These * sons of toil * 
are not the believing members of Israel and the Gentiles, for that would 
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4Sonf ound the olive trees with the candlestick ; nor Haggai and Zachariah 
considered as individuals, for the supply of oil to the candlestick could 
not be made to depend on the lives of two mortal men. The phrase 
rather denotes the regal and priestly offices, which were the chief media 
in the Old Testament for conveying Gbd's gracious gifts to the Church, 
and which at the time of the vision were represented by Joshua and 
Zerubbabel. The appropriateness of the designation lies in the fact that 
unction was the ceremony by which persons were inducted into these 
offices." In this aspect these trees suggest the truth that the oil of the 
Holy Spirit flows to the Church through the priesthood and royalty of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. The case of Zerubbabel is only one illustration 
of a whole class, for by His sacrifice and exaltation Christ has power 
to shed down on His disciples such influences as came on Pentecost 
on the flrst disciples, and from these come the true might of the people 
of God. 

III. The lessons of the vision. 

1. Christians are the light of the world. Their mission is to dissipate the 
•darkness that is roundabout them. This they are to do by keeping the 
truth pure and by making it prominent, by living honestly and constantly 
on its principles, and by seeking to instruct others in the knowledge of 
the truth as it is in Jesus. 

2. Christians can shine only in the measure in which they are tmder the 
influence of the Holy Ghost, The light is His, not theirs. It shines 
through them. They are the lamps, but the oil, which gives the 
illuminating power, is His, and that oil has a sevenfold flame. There 
is fulness in its lustre, for seven is the number of perfection. It is the 
combined luminosity of that fruit of the Spirit which Paul tells us is 
^* love, joy, peace, long-sufPering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance." ' 

3. When Christians are thus filled vrith the Holy Ghost, the day of small 
things becomes the beginning of grand results. How often in the history 
of the Church has this been demonstrated ? The Jews said to Jesus : ** Is 
not this the carpenter ? " but behold what the Gospel has now become I 
The twelve apostles were unlearned and ignorant men, but the might of 
God's Spirit was in them, and mountains became before them as a plain. 
" Brother Martin," as the Pope jeeringly called Luther, ushered in the 
Beformation. It is the old promise venfied : " One man of you shall 
•chase a thousand, for the Lord your God, He it is that fighteth for you 
as He has promised you." Ijct no one say, " What are these among so 
many ? " wlien he is putting his loaves into the Master's hand. 

W. M. Taylor, D.D. 


HoNOURABLENESS OF THE Pkeachee's Officb. — It is a thing greatly 
to be lamented, that this high office of preaching the Word is so con- 
temned by all of high calling that the nobility utterly shuns it, and the 
greater part of the gentry of the land utterly refuse it, either as base in 
itself, or at- least as base to them, or in them. Gfreat men's children are 
set to study the law, but it beseems not their greatness to study Gk)d's 
law. To be sent on an embassage in the afiEedrs of a prince is a great 
honour, but to be sent with God's message in his mouth is esteemed a 
disgrace. Ye fools and blind, whether is greater, God or man ? Whose 
message is most honourable, God's, or else man's ? — Attersol, 1618. 
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TRINITY SUNDAY.* 


ACCEPTABLE PEAYER. 

Let the words of my mouthy and the meditation of my hearty be acceptable in Thy 
eighty Lord, my strength and my Redeemer. — Pbalm xix. 14. 

"Pbayeb is the simplest form of speech that infant lips, can try." 
Yes, but it is also the greatest and most momentous business that the 
most matured intellect can undertake. For solemnity and importance, 
there is no duty comparable with that of speaking to God in prayer! 
All Christians feel this, and feel it in proportion to the richness of their 
experience, and the depth of their spiritual life. I shall, therefore, be 
addressing myself to a need of which many are conscious, if I now offer 
isome observations on acceptable prayer. 

It is clearly implied in this verse that all prayers do not come up with 
acceptance before God. " Let,'' &c. We never pray for anything that 
takes place as a matter of course. An examination of the teaching of 
Scripture on this subject will convince you (1) that there are many men 
who cannot pr^^y acceptably; and (2) that there are many men who 
might, but do not, pray acceptably. 

I. There are many men who cannot pray acceptably. David 
says : " Let the words of my mouth, &c." But there are millions of 
men who could not say this without the greatest absurdity. Take the 
<5ase of a profane swearer. How could he possibly come into the 
presence of God and say : ** Let,'' &c. His words might be all right ; 
as specimens of devotional language they might be fit to be incorporated 
in any liturgy ; but in proceeding from his mouth they would be polluted. 
So with an habitual liar, a dnmkard, or an usurer, so that our reason 
•and sense of what is fit, even had we no Scriptural teaching on the 
matter, would lead us step by step to the conclusion that no singer of any 
Jdnd, while he cleaves to and continues in his sin, can jjossibly hope to pray 
in a mariner that shall he acceptable to Ood. f 

Nay, his praying a« all is an aggravation of his iniquity. His very 
•approach to the throne of grace is an outrage and an insult to the 
Majesty of heaven. It is difficult to illustrate this truth, because in 
human life nothing ever takes place corresponding to what occurs when 
An impenitent sinner presumes to pray to God. To every government 
many petitions are presented, but never one by any who are in rebellion 
against its authority. It is imiversally recognised that rebellion against 
any government of itself cuts off all right of petition to it. So that for 
AH impenitent sinner to pray to God is one of the most unnatural and 
monstrous things that can be conceived of. 

The fact that God is kind, good, boimtiful, does not excuse the pre- 
sumption of any impenitent sinner in praying to Him. That only shows 
how inexcusable is his impenitence. For if God is good, kind, bountiful 
why does he continue impenitent and rebellious ? ' 

The fact that he is in great need does not excuse the presumption or 
lessen the folly of an impenitent sinner in praying to God. It may be 
that his distress is the pimishment of his sin ; and for him in that case 
to pray to God for deliverance, is as if a convicted thief were to petition 

* See also Vol. I. p. 434 
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Her Majesty's government to release him, on the ground that he fomid 
it inconvenient and painful to work the treadmill. Or it may be that 
his distresses are the means which God is employing for the very purpose 
of breaking down his obduracy and impenitence : by them God is la3ring 
siege to his soul. But what rebellious city, beseiged by the forces of its 
lawful government, would venture to ask aid from the government, on 
the ground that great distress prevailed in it, while all the time its- 
inhabitants had not the slightest intention of surrendering to the 
government ? 

I repeat, therefore, that there is scarcely anything more absurd or 
more wicked than for an impenitent sinner to pray to Qtod, 

I have heard it objected that this is a harsh doctrine, and there is an 
idea floating in many minds that no doctrine that is harsh can be true. 
But there are a great many facts which, from certain points of view, 
seem harsh, but are facts nevertheless. It is a harsh doctrine that a 
wicked man may entail upon his innocent offspring terrible and life-long 
misery, but it is a true doctrine, and in like manner, whether it be harsh 
or not, it is true that no impenitent sinner can pray to Qod with any 
reasonable hope of acceptance or success. 

This is plainly the teaching of the Word of Gtod, It is expressly 
declared that God heareth not sinners (John ix. 31 ; Ps. Ixvi. 18 ; 
Prov. XV. 29) ; that their worship is an offence to Him (Prov. xxviii. 9 ; 
Ps. 1. 16 ; Isa. i. 12-14) ; that though they pray to Him, He will not 
hear them (Job xxvii. 8, 9; Ps. xxxiv. 15, 16; Isa. i. 15; Jer. xi. 11 ; 
Ezek. vui. 17, 18 ; Mic. iii. 4) ; that it is Tuseless for even a good man to 
intercede for them (Jer. xi. 14 ; xiv. 10-12) ; and it is recorded of certain 
sinful men that they did pray earnestly, but in vain (Jud. x. 10-14 ; 
Ps. xviii. 40, 41 ; Zech. vii. 13, 14). 

So that we see that before any man's prayers can be acceptable to 
God, he must himself be accepted of God ; he must first be able to say, 
** my Strength, and my Redeemer." 

But if ^* God heareth not sinners," what hope can any man have that 
his prayers will be acceptable to God ? Every hope if he be a penitent 
sinner. He can have no hope, if he continues in lus wickedness ; but if, 
like the prodigal of old, he first come to himself, and then come to Gt>d, 
confessing from his heart that he has sinned, God will not only grant 
him pardon for his sins, but also ** grace to help in every time of 
need" (Isa. Iv. 7). 

II. There are many men who might, but do not, pray accept- 
ably. This conviction is borne in upon the mind, whenever we compare 
the teaching of Scripture as to prayer with the practice of even many 
reaUy Christian men with regard to prayer. We then perceive very 
much the same contrast as we do between flowers as they are described 
in books of horticulture, and as we grow them in our gardens. "We 
need to remember that eveii the prayers of a good mxxn will not necessarily 
he acceptable to Ood, Many prayers fail to bring down any blessing. 
Why? **Ye ask and have Hot, because ye ask amiss J*^ What, then, are 
the characteristics of acceptable prayer ? 

Prayer to be acceptable to God must be — 

1. Sincere, But do good men ever offer prayers that are not sincere ? 
Very often ! Not from conscious insincerity, but from habit. Many 
petitions form part of a great unwritten liturgy, and are therefore 
repeated by good men from habit, even when they are not conscious of 
any desire for the blessings for which they ask. But w(yrds cease to her 
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proAfer when they cease to represent feeling w desire. Only those prayerg 
that come from the heart can be acceptable to or prerail with the great 
Searcher of he€ui». 

2. Thankful, When we approach God to ask for blessings, there must 
be a liyely remembrance of, €uid gratitude for, those which He has 
already conferred upon us. "When there is forgetfulness of past mercies, 
hope of future mercies is most unreasonable. No man will continue to 
sow good seed on barren sand (Heb. vi. 7, 8). Hence the apostle directs 
us to make known our requests with thanksgiving (Phil. iy. 6). In this 
respect many of the psalms may serve as models for us (e.^., Psalms 
ix., xxvii., xliv., &c.). A review, in the hour of prayer, of past mercieft 
will strengthen our faith in God's power €uid willingness to succour ug 
in the future. 

3. Thoughtful. We are not to rush into Gk>d's presence without 
premeditation, and tell Him anything that then comes into our minds. 
We must consider beforehand what we should ask God for. This is what 
good men have done in all ages (Job xxiii. 3, 4 ; Hos. xiv. 2). We must 
consider also on what grounds we intend to base our petitions. Every 
prayer should be based on a promise. This does not mean that we are 
to compose and recite our prayers, Nor does it exclude the utterance of 
those aspirations and desires which may be suggested to our minds while 
we are engaged inprayer : this would be to exclude the teaching and 
influences of the Holy Spirit at the very time when they are most 
needful to us, and most likely to be vouchsafed. But reverence for God 
demands that there should be some serious premeditation before we 
proceed to call upon Him in prayer (Eccl. v. 2). 

4. Believing jlELeh, xi. 6 ; James i. 5-7). We are to ask only for those 
things which God has promised, either expressly or by implication : and 
we are to ask, believing that what He has promised He is able also to 
perform. We are not to permit the greatness of the blessing for which 
we pray to shake our faith in the power or willingness of God to confer 
it upon us. To yield to unbelief while we are engaged in prayer to the 
Almighty God of Love, is grievously to dishonour Him, and is of itself 
sufficient to disqualify us as suppliants before His throne. It is ** the 
prayer of faith," and it alone, that prevails with God. 

5. Fervent, That is, we must be thoroughly in earnest. At first sight 
this may seem the same thing as bein^ sincere. But as a matter of fact, 
a man may sincerely desire a thing without fervently desiring it ; c.a., a 
man may see that his child is ailing, €uid sincerely desire that a doctor 
should be sent for ; but if he presently sees reason to suspect that the 
ailment is the beginning of a malignant and dangerous disease, he will 
not only sincerely but fervently desire to obtain medical aid. In like 
manner, when we draw near to God, we must fervently desire the bless- 
ings we ask Him to bestow on ourselves or others. Bartimseus €«id the 
Syro-Phoenician woman are examples of fervent suppliants (Mark x. 46-48 ; 
Matt. XV. 21-28). Suppliants such as these never go away from the 
throne of grace unanswered or unblessed. 

6. Persevering, We are not heard for our ** much si)eaking ; " yet it ig 
the will of Qt>d that His people should persevere in their supplications for 
those blessings which they do not immediately obtain. Whatever is 
fervently desired wiQ be perseveringly sought. If a vessel be endangered 
on a coast, will its capttun content himself with sending up only one 
signal for help ? No, he wiU send rocket after rocket, and fire gun after 

fun, until either his resources for signalling are exhausted, or the life- 
oat is seen fighting its way to them through the storm. So do thosft 
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who are in right eamest persevere in their prayers until GKkL comes to 
their snooour. Such persevering prayer is always acceptable prayer, even 
though it may not be answered in the manner that the petitioners 
expect. 

7. Humble. Acceptable prayer is always reverent both in its form and 
its spirit. It is fervent, bnt not damorons ; persevering, but not 
peremptory. There is a vehement desire to obtain, but there is also a 
cheerful willmgnem to be denied. As in the case of our Lord's prayer 
in Gtethsemane, there is an intense earnestness that manifests itself even 
in ** strong crying and tears,'' and yet a himible submissiveness that says, 
** Neverthdeee not my will, but Thine be done I " 

Let us seek to maintain these characteristics in the prayers which we 
present at the throne of the Heavenly Grace. And that we may be able 
to do so, let us keep in mind the great truth of which I reminded you at 
the outset, that prayer is the most momentous duty to which a human 
soul can address itself. In the measure that we realise this, a hallowed 
sincerity, an intense earnestness, €uid a himible dependence on the help 
of the Holy Spirit will characterise our supplications, and we shall be 
numbered among the sacred host of those who not only pray to God, but 
have power with Him and prevail. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 


PBEACfHEBS SHoxTiiD BE Chosen WITH Care. — ^Who is it that muids to 
build a house, but he will look out a fit workman for his purpose ? Or 
who will commit the government of his family to an unwise steward, 
that knows not how to manage the afEiEiirs thereof, to give every one his 
meat in due season ? Then much less ought the Church of Christ to be 
committed to unwise, unlearned, indiscreet men, that are ignorant both 
how to rule it, and which way to reform it. — AUersol, 1618. 

Legal Pbeaohinq. — We may and must preach the law as the necessary 
means to drive souls out of themselves to Christ in the Gospel. The 
Gospel is the net with which we should catch souls, and draw them out 
of their sinning, sinking state. But how shall we get them to come into 
it? Truly never except we first beat the river with the law's dubs 
(threatenings, I mean;. Sinners lie in their lusts as fish in the*mud, 
out of which there is no getting them but by laying hard upon their 
consciences with the threatenings of the law. ** Moreover the l<iw entered 
that the offence might ahmind^'* that is, in the conscience by conviction, not 
in life by commission and practice. The law shows both what is sin, 
and also what sin is. I mean it tells when we commit a sin, and what a 
hateful and dangerous thing we do in committing it ; how we alarm 
G^d, and bring Him with all His ittrength into &e field against us. 
Now this is necessary to prepare a way for the sinners entertaining the 
Gospel. The needle must enter before the thread with which the doth 
is sewed. The sharp point of the law must prick the conscience before 
the creature can by the promises of the Gospel be drawn to Christ. The 
field is not fit for the seed to be cast into it till the plough hath broken 
it up. Kor is the soul prepared to receive the mercy of the Gt>spel till 
broken with the terrors of the law. — ChirncUly 1617-1679. 
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lnt£mati0ttal %t&&onsi. 


THE FEEDING OP THE FIVE THOUSAND. 

St. MiLTT. xiv. 13-21 ; St. Mask vi. 31-44; St. Luxe ix. 10-17; 

St. John vi. 1-14. 

Seyebal reasons moved our liord to seek the retirement of the desert 
region where this miracle took place. The murder of John the Baptist 
had been committed by Herod in the castle of Machserus, near the Dead 
Sea. Hearing of the fame of Jesus, he was haunted by spectres, and in 
his fear he thought that the murdered Baptist had risen &om the dead. 
Ijeaming Herod's supposition, with a view to preventing a rising of 
the people in His favour, and to having private intercourse with the 
disciples, who had just returned from their first missionary journey, our 
Lord and His disciples sought privately by ship the north-east coast of 
liske Gennesareth. But He was recognised by the multitude travelling 
to Jerusalem to keep the fea«t of the Passover. Their eager eyes 
watched the course of the boat swiftly flying over the blue waters of the 
lake, and, bent upon following Him, they crossed the mountain and suc- 
ceeded in anticipating His landing. Our Lord ** was moved with com- 
passion toward them, because they were as sheep not having a shepherd.*^ 
** He received them, and spake unto them of the kingdom of God, and healed 
them that had need of healing.^* Thus the hours sped, and the lengthened 
shadows told of nearing night. The multitudes that had come with 
spiritual cravings began to feel the want of material sustenance. The 
disciples were alarmed, and thought that our Lord, wholly intent on 
teaching and healing, was oblivious of impending night, and submitted 
whether — as it was growing late, and the place was a lonely desert, 
without conveniences for food or lodging — it would not be expedient to 
dismiss the multitudes, so that they might attend to their wants. 

It would seem that our Lord had anticipated the difficulty, for He 
asked Philip: '* Whence shall we buy bread, that these may eat$^* (John 
vi. 5.) This question was addressed to Philip, a native of the neighbour- 
ing town of Bethsaida, as he was most likely to know where the 
necessary provisions might be had. Our Lord did it to prove Philip, 
noted for a peculiar slowness in spiritual apprehension (see John xiv. 
8, 9). He " Hvmsdf knew what He would do,^* Philip could not stand 
the test. He thinks onlyjof natural resources. He can only point to the 
scant supply in their common purse, and submit that even two hundred 
denarii, or pence, would be insufficient to dole out even a trifling supply 
to each of so great a multitude (John vi. 7 ; Mark vi. 37). 

Thereupon the Master bade the disciples ascertain how many loaves 
might be procured, when Andrew brought word that among all the 
multitude there was only a lad with five loaves and two fishes, which 
they had secured, but deemed so utterly inadequate as to prompt the 
question, ** But what are they a/mongst so ma/ny f " 

Then our Ijord ordered the multitude to <&aw near, and bade the dis- 
ciples make them sit down on the grass, which abounded in that locality, 
and, to avoid confusion, in groups of fifty and a hundred. His orders 
were obeyed, and the five thousand sat down in eager expectancy as to 

u 2 
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the meaning of all these preparations, with the emerald turf for the 
table and the azure heavens for the canopy of the banquet spread by the 
Saviour of men. Not the least striking part of ^e mirade is the 
implioit obedience of so mighty a gathering of people, who, as the 
leaves of a tree bend to the breeze, or the hea& of a field of com to the 
summer gale, arrange themselves, as He directed, on the slope of that 
Galilean hill (Matt. xiv. 19 ; Mark vi. 39-40 ; John vi. 10). 

Then the liOrd took the loaves and the fishes, and, ' * looking up to heaven,*^ 
gave thanks and blessed them. (Compare the account of the first three 
evangelists with that of St. John.) Then He brake and gave to the 
disciples to set before the multitude (Luke ix. 26), and, marvellous to 
teU, the supply grew under their hands ; the five loaves and the two 
fishes multiplied exceedingly. 

Nothing is said where the increase took place, whether the chain was 
continuous or broken ; all we know is, that from the hands of the Lord 
to those of the disciples, €uid from theirs to the hands of the people, the 
supply was going on and swelling, until all the "five thousand men^ besides 
women and children" (Matt. xiv. 21) were filled, so that all had enough 
and to spare. 

The explanation of the miracle is, of course, impossible. The process 
of creation, whether it be the production of something out of nothing, 
or creative accretion with an existing substratum, as in the case before 
us, must ever elude the grasp of finite thought. Thus far every attempt 
to explain the unexplaiaable has been futile. We may trace the creative 
hand in the works of nature, note different steps in the work of creation, 
ascertain laws that regulate matter, but how its primal properties were 
implanted in matter and organism, and how it ceune to yield implicit 
obedience to the Creator's fiat. Science, thus far, has left unsolved. Who 
can doubt that the fountains of the increase lay in the Saviour's 
hands? 

The words of the Bishop of Hippo on this subject are as beautiful as 
the sentiments they embody are holy : ** The miracles which our Lord 
Jesus Christ wrought are in truth Divine works, and, from the things 
that are seen, awaken the human mind to contemplate and understand 
the invisible God. For He is such a Being as cannot be seen by human 
sight, and because the miracles by which He govemeth the whole world 
and ruleth every creature are, by their frequency, little regarded, so that 
scarce any one thinks it worth his while to attend to and remark the 
wonderful and astonishing works of God, manifested in every seed and 
grain upon the earth. But of His mercy He reserved some thmgs which 
He would do otherwise than in the usual course of nature, that they by 
whom His daily wonders were unobserved might have an occasion to 
admire, not when they saw greater, but more unusual works. For it is a 
greater miracle to govern and provide for the whole world than to feed 
five thousand men with but five loaves ; yet while men pay littie regard 
to the former, they are astonished at the latter ; not because it is greater, 
but more unusual ; for who is it that now f eedi the whole world but He 
from whom a few seeds sown produce the plentiful sheaves ; and the 
same power which gives that marvellous increase multiplied the loaves 
ia the hand of Christ, who was Himself endued with all power. Those 
five loaves were a kind of seed, not indeed delivered to the earth for 
increase, but increased by Him who made the earth. The same Divine 
power which wrought the miracle with loaves and fishes instantaneously, 
works the greater miracles of nature gnidually and with regularly 
appointed means." 
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Our Lord's compassioix for the fainting multitude is a toucliing and 
encouraging assurance to the people of His pasture and the sheep of 
His hands that the self-same tenderness ana sympathy will be theirs 
if, after the example of that multitude, they seek the Lord hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness, to find that with their greater wants 
the lesser wHl be likewise supplied. 

The beautiful picture of Christ distributing the loaves and the fishes 
to the apostles, and they to the reclining multitude, affords a lively Olus- 
tration of that saying of His : " / am the Bread of Life : he that comebh 
to Me shall never hunger ^ and he that believeth on Me ahall never thirst ^^ 
{John vi. 35). What is the feeding of those five thousand with perish- 
able food to the ten thousand times ten thousand to whom He has been, 
is, and will be, the never-failing source and supply of immortal food ? 

The apostles received the consecrated food, not for their own use, but 
for the benefit of the fainting multitude. Their work on that occasion 
is symbolical of that of the Christian ministry — ^the distribution of the 
Word of Life and the administration of the Holy Sacraments. ** As 
the loaves and fishes, though increased in the hands of the apostles, were 
made effectual to the sustenance of the multitude, and derived all their 
benefit from the power of Christ working in them, so it is in the preach- 
ing of the Word and in the administration of His sacraments. For 
though they must needs be received from the hands of His ministers, 
they are made effectual instruments of grace solely through the operation 
of His Spirit working by and in them." Compare 1 Cor. iii. 7, 8. 

Now, when all had eaten and were filled, the Lord bade the disciples 
gather up the fragments that remained, that nothing might be lost. 
They gathered them together and filled twelve baskets with them. The 
^ve loaves and the two fishes, which formed the substratum of the 
miracle, might easily have been put into one, or two baskets at the 
most ; not less than twelve could hold the remainder. * * Twelve 
basketfuls," says Jerome, ** to each disciple one, that they might either 
have to distribute to the Gentiles, or to show that they were the real 
loaves that were broken." 

To the people, with their material expectations of a Messiah, who, 
after the example of Moses in the wHdemess, should feed them with 
miraculous food, the miracle they had witnessed was undoubted evidence 
that ** this is of a truth that Prophet that should come into the world." 
In their enthusiastic joy they resolved to come, take Him by force, and 
make Him a king ; but Ohrht, peroeiving their intention, withdraw to 
the solitude of the mountain for private prayer, to add ** one vigil more 
of fasting and devotion to a life perpetually offered up in sacrifice to His 
Father for the sin and madness of mankind." 

The gathering of the fragments teaches us the lesson of judiciom 
economy* Not for wasteful use, not for mad revel, not for intemperate 
luxury does God bless us with abundance. The Church maxim runs : 
** Hoard not, waste not." Reckless extravagance and niggard mean- 
ness are alike objectionable and sinful; our duty is to gather up the 
fragments, that nothing be lost. Our own wants supplied, before 
providing a^inst a rainy day, let us remember the Lord's poor ; bear in 
mind that the wants of thousands are unsupplied who would be thank- 
ful for the crumbs that fall from the table of abundance. The true 
principle of saving lies in the words **tha;t nothing he lost;^* nothing 
tost by prodigality, neglect, or covetousness. If we spare merely to 
spend more on our pleasure, and deny charitable relief to the poor, we 
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run great danger of hearing in the judgment the terrible words 
(Matt. XXV. 42, 43). 

The feebler analogies of this miracle of creative accretion in the Old 
Testament should not by any means be overlooked (see 2 Kings iv. 1-7 ; 
42-44 ; 1 Kings xvii. 16). 

J. I. MOMBEBT, D.D. 
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And the Pharisees eame forth, and began to qttestion with Sim, seeking of Sim a 
sign from heaven, tempting Sim. — St. Mabx viii. 11. 

Our Saviour was not a stranger to the feeling of patriotism. He clung 
lovingly to His own Galilee. Here His life had been spent previous to 
entrance upon His ministry. Here he laboured during no inconsiderable 
part of His public career. To Him Galilee meant home. 

But the leaders of the people did not return His afEection. The time 
came when their antagonism was so great that, hopeless of doing them 
good, He went into exile. Christ, the Son of God, an exile, not only 
from His heavenly, but also from His earthly home ! For six months 
He journeyed from place to place in the regions of Tyre, and Sidon, and 
Decapolis. 

One might suppose that in this time the feeling against Him would 
have subsided. We see Him embarking with His disciples from the 
shore opposite the northern part of Gfalilee. They sail down the sea. 
Capernaum, His old home, is passed with a loving glance and a longing 
heart. The boat touches at Magdala, a comparatively insignificant place. 
Will they receive Him now ? As soon as His arrival was made known, 
^' the Pha/risees and Saddttcees cams, and tempting Him, aaJced Him to show 
them a sign from Jieaven,*' (Matt. xvi. 1.) 

This is an age of religious inquiry. Never since the world began has 
there been so much discussion of the great problems of life and duty. 
Men of every shade and degree of ability and attainment have entered 
the arena of theological strife. Christianity has been so forced upon the 
attention €uid the consciousness of men mat they cannot refnun from 
thinking about it. Yet definite conclusions are not always reached. 
Some men inquire and argue, and yet become more uncertain in mind, 
more depraved in character. Inquiry in itself is good. The gospel, 
invites it. But unless it be conducted with the proper spirit and in me 
right way, it may prove a curse rather than a blessing. We may derive 
instruction from the interview between Christ and these Pharisees and 
Sadducees. They desired a * * at^n," a convincing token, an overwhelming 
miracle, as the condition of their acceptance of Christ. He refused to 
give it to them — not because He was unable to do so, but because there 
was something wrong about them. Note the following points. This 
demand of the Jews was — 

I. Prompted by wrong motives. The Pharisees and Sadducees came 
** tempting '' Him. They desired to place Him in such a position that 
either by act or omission He might seem to swerve from His great work. 
This was a two-edged temptation. It might work in either of two 
directions. 
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(a.) Suppose He should not gire the sign, either by refusal or failure. 
Then they hoped to destroy His influence and to impress the people with 
the conyiction that He was a false Messiah. There was bitter malice 
concealed behind this plausible request. They hated the Lord of Glory, 
and with hypocritical docility appeared before Him. 

(&.) But suppose He shoidd work the miracle — then He would hare 
yielded to their low ideas, both of His Messiahship and of its evidence. 
They expected a temporal deliyerer, who should come with heayenly, 
visible, and awe-inspiring portents. It was a temptation similar to that 
of the devil. (Matt. iv. 8, 9.) The Pharisees ana Sadducees were the 
bitter enemies of each other, yet they combiued to overthrow Christ and 
to exalt themselves. 

Alas ! how large a part of modem religious investigation is due to the 
enmity and selnshness of human hearts. Discussion is frequently 
designed not to fix, but to unsettle faith. Christianity is a rebuke to 
sin. Hence the enmity of the carnal mind. Men hide their love for sin 
in specious objections and unreasonable demands. To this cause may be 
attributed much that is said a^dnst the divine origin of the Scriptures, 
the holiness of Christian life, the existence and perpetuity of hell. There 
are men who talk plausibly and with seeming sincerity about these 
matters, who, in their hearts, would be greatly ^easedat &e destruction 
of Christianity. 

Again, there are others who use gospel themes as the theatre upon 
which to display their intellectual power. They say, ^^ give us a Hgn,^* 
They demand evidence which is neither necessary nor possible. They 
know that ** no sign " will be given them. Yet they glorify themselves 
because their supposed logic is stronger than Scripture fact. 

Or, if the ** sign " should appear, it has come at their bidding, and is 
used rather as the means of self-exaltation than of good to the soul. 

All this is different from the spirit of the humble inquirer, who, walk- 
ing in darkness, asks the way of light and life. How important that 
men should examine their motives when they talk upon vie subject of 
religion. 

n. This demand was presumpttums. The Jews wanted a sign, but it 
must come /rom heaven. They limited Christ as to the method in which 
He should display His divinity. 

There are some people who determine in their own minds the way in 
which God shall reveal Himself and His Gk>spel, and then demand that 
evidence shall harmonize with their formulas. They condition their 
faith upon Gk)d's doing what they think He ought to do. E.g,t in con- 
version they expect and demand a '* sign from heaven," some mighty 
and overpowering influence — some unspeakable joy — some daz^ing^ 
noon-day brightness. But this is really presumption. It is a demand 
that Goa shaU do our way, not His. The attitude of the sincere seeker 
for truth is, ** Speak, Ijord, for Thy servant heareth — ^whether Thou come 
in the whirlwind or in the still small voice." 

m. Again, this demand was ^^e to their hlind unbelief. They refused 
to recognize the force of the evidence already given them. Hence the 
reproof of Christ, ** O ye hypocrites, ye can discem the face of the sky ; 
but can ye not discern the signs of the times ? " (Matt. xvi. 3). '< If 
ye were only half as diligent and honest in things religious as in your 
efforts to foretell the weather, ye would understand my true character 
and mission." Their eyes were closed against the light. '^ The signs 
of the times" were unmistakable. They were fully aware of the 
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mirables which He had performed. (Matt. xi. 5.) These were the 
flealff of His diyine origin, power, and mission. And yet, tnming away 
from all these, the Pharisees and Sadduoees asked for a sign. They 
acted as if the whole question were new to them. 

0. how many sign-seekers there are in this day ! For them the old 
foundations of gospel truth are not sufficiently sure. They must haye 
some new and firmer rock upon which to rest. The light which has led 
thousands to Christ is not clear enough for them. Their conduct is ex- 
plained by the fact that they have never honestly and thoroughly 
examined the evidences of the truth as it is in Jesus. Men inveigh 
against the Bible who have never read it. Hume confessed that he had 
never read the New Testament with attention. Christ is placed side by 
side with ancient sages and philosophers, by persons who have never 
taken the trouble to examine the character and claims of our Lord. 
They shut their eyes in the face of the gorgeous midday sun, and then 
complain that there is not light. They cry out for water, and yet refuse 
to draw from abundant wells of salvation all around them. 

IV. This request led to their desertion by Christ. The spirit mani- 
fested by these Jews showed that it was useless to remain longer with 
them. 

(a.) He denied them further manifestations of His power. '* There 
shall no sign be given." They had failed to accept the signs already 
afforded. It would be useless to give them others in addition. If the 
testimony already given in favour of Christianity does not bring oon- 
viction, then the fault is not in the evidence, but in the investigator. 
He will get no more light, as to facts and arguments, than he has 
already received. ^ 

(6.) Christ withdrew Himself from them. This He did — 

1. Sadly, He " sighed deefply (ver. 12.) " The obduracy of this people 
grieved Him, and He was afflicted at the idea of parting from them. 

2. Promptly, They expected Him to stand and talk with them. 
Their unbelief closed His mouth. He hastily *' left them, and entering 
into the ship again, departed to the other side." We may learn a lesson. 
When men deliberately reject Christianity, we often do well to leave 
them alone. Discussion may minister to their pride, but not to their 
real good. Moreover, there comes a time in the life of every unbeliever, 
however learned or intelligent, when Christ turns from him and leaves 
him in the darkness of his own mind. 

3. Finally, This incident seems to have closed our Lord's ministry in 
Galilee. He went away never to return and work as formerly. There is 
something terrible in the intimation — *' there shall be no sign given but 
the sign of the prophet Jonas." Christ refers to His burial and 
resurrection, which, in some respects, was analogous to the experience of 
Jonah. When their measure of iniquity is full, when their doom is 
sealed, then shall these unbelieving Jews discover that He whom they 
have rejected and crucified is indeed the liord of Qlory. 

From those who, with unbelieving hearts, continue to object and cavil, 
Christ shall surely, yet sadly, and for ever depart. And when too late to 
sue for mercy, they shall be appalled by the awful revelation that they 
have trodden imder foot the Son of God^ the Saviour of the world. 

W. HABaiSON WiLLIAKB. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF PEEVAILING PEAYEE. 

St. Matthew XV. 21-28; St. Mabe viii. 24-29. 

Prayer, like any other religious service, may be performed in a 
right, or wrong manner, so as to be acceptable or offensive in the 
sight of Gk>d. I propose now to examine, in the light of our text, the 
JEilements of Prevailing Prayer. 

1. SiNGEMTY. Prayer maybe inspired by the loftiest genius, expressed 
in the most beautiful language, and uttered in the most melting tones, 
but if it lack sincerity, it is harsh discord in the ears of God. (Isaiah 
xxix. 13 ; John iv. 24.) 

The prayer of the Canaanite woman was sincere. It was the utter- 
ance of an anxious, burdened spirit. She had a daughter whom she 
tenderly loved. Whatever theory we may adopt concerning demoniacal 
possession, it is obvious that the daughter of the Canaanite was severely 
troubled by the presence of a demon. No medicine, no human skill 
could relieve her. No priest could exorcise the Evil Spirit. No 
being on earth but Jesus could give her relief. The anxious woman 
then besought Jesus to heal her daughter with a sincerity and earnest- 
ness proportioned to the warmth of a mother's love, and the depth of 
her child's distress. 

The reason why there is so little sinceie praying, is that men do not 
realize their wants. If sinners knew their danger, they would need no 
persuasion to engage in prayer. They could not be prevented from 
praying. A sense of guilt and peril would find its utterance in penitent 
confession and fervent supplication. 

2. Humility. Pride is peculiarly offensive to God. (Proverbs vi. 17 ; 
James iv. 6.) Angels, excelling in wisdom and strength, veil their 
faces in the presence of the uncreated Glory, conscious of ttieir folly 
and weakness. And shall we exalt ourselves ? Christ, the brightness 
of the Father's glory, the Lord of angels, **made Himself of no 
reputationy and took on Him the form of a servant^ and was made in 
the likeness of men ; and being found in fashion as a man, He humbled 
Himself and became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross,^^ 
And shall we cherish pride ? An humble Saviour ! a proud sinner ! 
What a contrast ! But never does humility so well become us as when 
we approach God to plead for mercy. At the " throne of grace," if 
anywhere, we should be penitent and humble. 

This Greek woman was humble. The Jews looking on themselves as 
the favourites of Heaven, viewed all the Gentile nations with super- 
cilious contempt. In Jewish style the Gentiles were outcasts, heathen, 
accursed dogs. Jesus, for the purpose of testing the spirit of this 
Gentile, accosted her in the scornful phraseology of the Jews. ** It is 
not meet to take the children's bread, and cast it to dogs," that is, it is 
not proper to bestow on Gentiles blessings designed especially for the 
Jews. The language was seemingly offensive. Had the woman been 
of a proud and haughty spirit, she would have resented the insult: 
would have returned to her home, unblessed and without hope, to nurse 
her afiBicted daughter. But a different spirit possessed her. She was 
of a meek and lowly mind. ** And she said. Truth, Lord; yet the dogs 
eat of the crumbs which fall from their master* s table,** ** Truth, 
Lord" — I am no better th£ui a dog — I am a despised Gentile — I do 
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not deserve to be put among the children — ^yet, if I am a dog, let 
me have a dog's part — ^this one blessing which I crave will suffice me 
— even ** the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall &om their master'a- 
table." The records of inspiration furnish not a more striking and 
affecting example of humility than this. The suppliant humbled 
herself that she might be exalted. She begged in the true spirit of 
a beggar; and was heard. (Ps. xxxiv. 18.) 

3. Impobtxjnity. Nothing in a beggar is more offensive to men 
than importunity. They may give him a pittance to get rid of his 
entreaties ; but ihej will harden their hearts against a renewal of the 
troublesome pertinacity. But G-od invites His people to importunity 
in prayer. (Luke xviii 1-8.) Qod frequently withholds His blessings 
for a time that He may try their faith, and stimulate to importunity the 
prayer of His saints. 

Tbia Qentale was importimate in her supplication. She did not wait 
for Jesus to come to her, but she came to Him. She was not content 
merely to come to Jesus ; she sought His favour. ** 8?ie cried unto Him : 
Have mercy on me, Lord^ Thou son of Dauid : my daughter is grievously 
vexed with a devil J** It was a simple, earnest, dfirect appeal to Jesus 
for the relief of her child, and well suited to excite His compassion. 

But ** He answered her not a word^ How discouraging ! His heart 
seems to be steeled against her sorrow, and His ear deaf to her 
entreaties. Had she been easily discouraged, she would have turned, 
desponding, from the Saviour's presence ; but she was too much in 
earnest to abandon her suit. At this point the disciples interposed on 
her behalf. They *^ besought Him, saying y Send her away, for she crieth 
after us.^* Jesus replied, ** / am not sent but unio the lost sheep of 
the House of Israel, These words seemed to be a plain and direct 
denial of the poor woman. Jesus came on an errand of mercy — His 
hands were filled with blessings, and He dispensed them liberally ; but 
His mission was limited to the Jews, ^^the lost sheep of the House of 
Israel,*^ How heavily must the Saviour's words have fallen on the 
ears of the suppliant! Yet she was not discouraged. She would 
take no denial. ** Then came she and worshipped Him, saying, Lord, 
help me." It seems that until this time she had stood at a distance 
from Jesus ; but now, impelled by the intensity of her desire, she 
drew near unto Him, and. as Mark informs us, **fdl ai His feet." 
and pleaded for help. But Jesus ** answered and said. It is not meet to 
take the children's bread and cast it to dogs." This was the greatest 
trial of her faith. It was bad to be treated with neglect — ^it was worse 
to hear her anxious request denied — ^but it was worst of all to be called 
a ** dog " and treated with apparent 'contempt. But nothing could 
damp the ardour of her prayer. Her case was an urgent one. She 
could not yield her only hope for the relief of her daughter. Then 
she uttered the memorable plea, already commented on : " Truth, 
Lord; yet the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from their master's 
table." Her very debasement she turned into a powerful argument 
for her success. It was irresistible. Christ was bound, by the benignity 
of His nature, the method of His grace, and by fidelity to His promise, 
to hear the voice of importunate intercession. He had said, and He 
fulfilled His word, *' Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you. For every one that asketh 
receiveth ; and he that seeketh findeth ; and to him that knocketh, it shalZ^ 
be opened." 
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4. Faith. (Hebrew xi. 6.) Especially is faith indispenBable to tke 
availability of prayer. (Matt. xzi. 22.) The Scripture promises are 
blank bills, which, filled and signed by the hand of faith, and pre- 
sented to the bank of heayen by earnest prayer, are sure to be honouredr 
*'The prayer of faith" has wrought wonders. It shut and opened the 
windows of heaven in the days of Elijah — secured Daniel from the 
jaws of the lions — ^broke the fetters from the limbs of Peter, unbarred 
the massive doors of his prison, and set him at liberty. 

The Syro-Phoenician mother offered ** the prayer of faith." Had the 
disciples made remarks upon the suppliant, they would, doubtless, have 
commended her humility, her earnestness, and her perseverance. But 
Christ, looking not on her outward conduct, but on the principle from 
which it flowed, said, '* womcm, great is thy faiths She confided in 
the power of Christ to heal her daughter. The case was alarming — 
beyond all human means of relief — and yet she does not seem to have 
entertained a doubt of His ability to exorcise the demon. She believed 
in Christ's willingness, as well as His power to grant the desired reliefs 
Her confidence in His compassion did not for a moment desert her. It 
was not extinguished, or even weakened, by the apparent indifference 
and contempt of the Saviour. Nay, her faitibi seemed to strengthen by 
the barriers which opposed its success. 

The faith of this woman was remarkable, when we consider the 
circumstances under which it was exercised. It was grounded on no 
specific promises. She had no pledge, no intimation that her plea 
would be heard. Kor does it appear she had any evidence of the 
healing of a Q«ntile by the Saviour to encourage her to believe in. 
Him. He had indeed, before this time, at the request of a Boman 
centurion, a GFentile, healed a servant, but whether he was a Jew or 
a heathen is uncertain; and if he was a heathen, there is no proof 
that the distressed suppliant had heard of the miracle. Yet she 
cherished strong and unwavering confidence in the ability and 
readiness of Christ to relieve. Her confidence was the product of 
testimony generally borne to His compassion and power, to the disin- 
terestedness, number and greatness of His miracles. She was fully 
persuaded that one ** who went about doing good" to the bodies and 
souls of men, for no reward but the pleasure arising from acts of 
beneficence, would not reject her plea, though she was a poor, despised, 
outcast Gentile. Nor was her faith misplaced. Observe, the prayer 
of the Canaanite mother was pbeyalent. Jesus said to her, ** Be 
it tmto thee even aa thou milt^ and her daughter was made whole from that 
very hour" He intended, no doubt from the beginning, to grant the 
petition of the suppliant ; but He delayed the answer that He might 
furnish to the world, and to unborn generations, a most instructive 
and encouraging instance of prevailing intercession. 

I will conclude with a few practical remarks — 

First. Your children. Christian parents, are, if they are impenitent, 
under the influence of an evil spirit in a manner far more afiOictive than 
was the daughter of the Syro-Hioenician. 

Secondly. You should not be less earnest in efforts for the 
conversion of your children, than this poor Gentile in pleading for 
the deliverance of her daughter from the vexations of a demon. 
But bear in mind that no prayer is availing but that which resembles 
the pleading of the Canaanite mother. Only the prayer of the 
burdened, humble, earnest confiding heart can reach tiie ear of 
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Chrifit. Don't forget that prayer for the conyersion of your children 
should be accompanied by suitable exertions to secure the object. 

Once more. Smcere, humble, perseyering, belieying prayer is stUl 
prevalent. It has lost none of its power. 

Gk)d may not immediately answer your prayers. He may defer the 
bestowment of the promised blessing to test your sincerity and faith. 
He answers prayers in His own time, and in His own way, to teach 
us our depenaence on Him, and that He is sovereign in conferring His 
favour. If our prayers were answered instantly, and according to 
methods of our aesiring, we should lightly prize the benefits received. 
No doubt the Syro-Phoenician more highly appreciated the blessing 
she received, on account of the difficulties through which she gained 
it. Be not discouraged, then, if God should long^ withhold the good 
you so earnestly desire, and so anxiously expect. He may be reserving 
for you a richer blessing than you anticipate. 

I know a minister of piety, gifts, and usefulness, whose children grew 
up irreligious. He had diligently laboured te ** bring them up in the 
nurture and admonition of the L(yrd" From their birth they had been 
the objecte of his pious solicitude, and constant intercessions. Their 
minds seemed te be impervious te divine truth. It was afEecting te 
hear the anxious parent lament, that while the children of his neigh- 
bours were converted wid brought inte the Church, his own seemed te 
be given up to a hopeless apathy in Regard te their salvation. They hfwi 
passed through revival after revival, and had witnessed the most 
melting religious scenes, with little emotion and with no apparent 
profit. What could the afflicted father do? He could pray. He 
did pray, earnestly, anxiously, and perseveringly. After a time, when 
there was no prevailing religious excitement, he was surprised, 
delighted, overwhelmed, te learn that all his children, who had 
reached maturity, without knowing the exercises of one another, and 
each in a peculiar way, had been led te trust in the Saviour. GK)d 
had not only answered his prayers, but answered in a manner best 
suited to strengthen his faith, excite his gratitude, and encourage him 
te pray and labour for the salvation of sinners. 

J. B. Jeter, D.D. 


CHEISTIAN SELF-DENIAL. 

If any man would come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow Me. — St. Mabk viii. 34. 

The methods of Jesus Christ were different from those of all other 
men who ever sought to make disciples. Other men present the brightest 
and most enticing side of the life te which they call their followers. But, 
while Jesus Christ told His disciples of the glory and reward they were 
to receive. He, at the same time, clearly pointed out to them that, to 
reach the rewards, they must make great sacrifices. Suffering and death 
must precede resurrection. Whoso follows a great leader must pay great 
penalties. 

Christian discipleship is ever associated with cross-bearing. This 
should be distinctly understood by all who would live a godly life. Let 
no young disciple be deceived at the commencement of his Christian 
course. Those who will live godly must prepare to suffer persecution. 

1. Self must he crucified,—*' We are crucified with Christ." There is 
an entire surrender of all personal aims for the sake of others. 
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2. Our will must he awrrendered to His will, — ^The true disciple does not 
seek to do his own will. He loses all sense of self in the great idea of 
the world's salvation. 

3. This surrender of self is to he complete in all the variations of life, — 
Christ was '* going to Jerusalem to suffer many things — ^to be kUled and 
raised again &e l£ird day." For great triumphs men pay great prices. 
That is a superficial view of life which leads one to shrink from the 
saciifices necessary to secure its reward. Christ took a profound view of 
life when He said, '' I must go unto Jerusalem,'' &c. His eye pierced 
the darkness of suffering, crucifixion and death, and kindled on the glory 
beyond — " the third day." 

4. The law of Christian self-denial is love — vicarious love, — Christ laid 
down His life for us, because He loved us : '* Let this mind be in you, 
which was also in Christ Jesus." We are to live as He lived. He was 
the incarnation of disinterested love. To follow Christ is to live under 
the presiding power of those universal principles of love which He incul- 
cated in His teachings, exemplified in His l^Fe, and brought out in im- 
pressive majesty by His death. 

We do not teach, as some have done, that certain mortifications, 
penances, pilgrimages, &c., are to be endured by us in order to please 
the Master. Men may deprive themselves of enjoyments, &c., for the 
most selfish purposes. Many things have been professedly done for 
Christ which have not received His approval. Self-denial is not self- 
belittlement and impoverishment : true self-denial expands, enriches, 
and leads the soul to triumphant victory and endless glory. 

C. E. DOWMAN. 


SECOND OUTLDTE. 

Many have said to their fellow-men, " Follow me." They have pro- 
mised rewards to those who would do so. Thus far Christ resembles 
others who have aspired to be leaders of mankind. But here the re- 
semblance between Hinn and them ends, and a contrast begins. They 
have always given prominence to the beneficial results of a close adhe- 
rence to them; He points out the difficulties and hardships of His 
service. He continually raised up obstacles in the way of those who 
were disposed to follow Him. Bemember how He discouraged those 
who would have joined Him after His first miracle in Jerusalem (John 
iii. 23, 24) ; how He rejected the multitudes who followed Him after 
tiie miracle of the loaves (John vi. 26, 60) ; how in His discourses He 
^ve clear warning that persecutions were certain to befall His disciples 
(Matt. V. 10,11 ; x. 16; Luke xiv. 25-33). So in our text, our Saviour, 
Himself treading the path of self-denial and suffering, declares that 
none can be a disciple of His who is not willing to tread in the same 
path (Luke ix. 23). 

I. For our practical guidance in life, let us inquire in what respects 
Chrisfs disciples are called to exercise self-denial. As those who profess 
to be His, we must deny ourselves — 

1. Li regard to everything which conscience, instructed by the Word 
of Gk)d, pronounces to be sinful. No man can be a Christian who in- 
dulges in anything that He believes to be wrong. All the inclinations 
of our corrupt nature to pride, malice, selfishness, avarice, and discon- 
tent, must be resisted ; every temper and action which we cannot con- 
ceive of as being in entire harmony with the character of Christ, must 
be shunned. That is clear. 
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2. In regard to the ^reat purpose of our being. This, with the natural 
man, is smf-gratification ; with us, who profess to be renewed in the 
spirit of our minds, it is to be the glory of Grod and the good of our 
fellow-men. We are not to liye unto ourselves. We are not to shrink 
from laboiur to elevate and redeem our fellow-men because such labours 
involye toil and pain. This is especially the sense in which we are to 
follow Christ. Remember what path He was pursuing when He gave 
utterance to our text. 

3. In regard to our property and worldly interests. A true Christian 
will deny nimself many things that he may be able to contribute to 
religious objects. He will deny himself every opportunity of gain, or of 
advance in social position, that would involve any departure from 
Christian principle. He must be prepared to forego many ways of 
making money, and of acquiring influence. If need be, he must take 
joyfully the spoiling of his goods for Christ's sake. 

4. In regard to his reputation; Nothing is dearer to an honest man 
than his good name; but Christ's followers must not count this the 
dearest of all things. In this way they have sufEered in every age. 
They have been ridiculed and maligned. But so was Christ, €uid the 
servant must be content to be as his Lord. 

5. In regard to the claims and delights of natural affection. How 
conversion and consecration to Christ often separates a man from his 
dearest friends, and exposes him to the persecution of those whom he 
most tenderly loves. But we must be content to give up even i^e 
treasures of our heart for Christ. 

6. In regard to life itself. ** The noble army of martyrs." We are not 
Christians, if we do not love Christ more than even our life. 

II. This demand of self-denial is ** a hard saying " : let me, therefore, 
remind you of some facta that explain and justify it* 

1. It is not an unusual demand. The price of all success is self- 
denial. E,g.i the athlete, the man of business, the student. 

2. It is not an arbitrary demand ; is it not something which Christ 
imposes upon us as a mark of His authority, or as a proof of our devotion 
to TTim ? It is grounded in the fact that our nature is corrupt, and our 
hiaa wrong. Therefore, there must be self-denial, or there will be ruin. 

3. It is the indispensable condition of present happiness. (1>) I^ saves 
lis from much misery. Eemember what are the results of self-indulgence. 
(2.) It brings much joy: self-control, inward peace, the ultimate ap- 
proval of our fellow-men, the constant approval of God. Self-denial is 
thus only one side of the Christian life. 

4. The path of the Cross is the only path to the Crown. This was true 
in the case of Christ ; and it is true in the case of all TTi« followers. Only 
thus can they be prepared for future glory. The refining influences of 
self-denial and suffering. Only on those who have borne the cross 
would it be fitting to bestow the crown. But it shall be theirs. ** And 
glittering robes for conquerors wait." It is the hope of future gain that 
reconciles men in every department of life to self-denial ; and this tiie 
Christian has above all other men. 

III. How the spirit of self-denial is to be attained, 1. By prayerful 
meditation on the truths of which I have reminded you. 2. By a fre- 
quent perusal of the lives of the ^eat and good. 3. By constant con- 
templation of the example of Chnst. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 
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^emumk dDntidam* 


" Love of trath shows itself in discovering and appreciating what is good wherever it exists." 

GOTTTHX. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE CHUECH IN SAUDIS. 

Eevblation ill. 1-6. 

SardiSy the capital of Lydia, was one of the most opulent cities of the 
East, but now is a miserable village called Sart, To the church in this 
•city — ^whether one or more organisations is immaterial — ^this epistle was 
:addressed. 

The AxTTHOB of this epistle describes Himself : 1. As to TTi« knowledge: 
** I know thy works," a common introductory formula in each of the 
epistles to the seven churches, calculated to impress deeply the conviction 
i£at He knew them intimately. 2. As to "His power : ** These things 
saith He that hath the seven spirits of Gbd," probably the Holy Spirit, 
and ** the seven stars," the pastors or other presiding officers of the 
churches. If the Author of this epistle held in His hand the Holy 
Ohost and the pastors of the churches, then the spiritual and organic 
life of the churches were in His power. 

This epistle is both special and general, 1. It is special y in that it was 
-addressed directly to the church in Sardis. 2. It is general in that it was 
designed for every church with a like moral and spiritual conditioA : 
** He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
<5hurches." 

This moral and spiritual condition is here set forth in three particulars: 
(1) *' Thou hast a name that thou livest, and art dead." (2) This dead- 
ness was indicated by remissness in duty : " I have not found thy works 
perfect before God" — i.e., not complete or full. There may have been 
much activity in certain directions, but "before God" the works were 
short of the proper standard. (3) " Thou hast a few names even in 
Sardis which have not defiled their garments.*' The Church was dead, 
but individual members were alive. The fact will probably be found 
so in every " dead " church. When Elijah, iu desperation concerning 
Israel, cried, " I am left alone," the answer of God to hiTn was, ** I have 
reserved to myself seven thousand men who have not bowed the knee to 
Baal." 

The remedy is here pointed out. It is not the remedy, however, which 
often will be resorted to. The Divine remedy for decaying piety in a 
church is similar to that common-sense policy we pursue in reference to 
disease in man. We seek by medicine or other means to nourish and 
build up the system till disease is expelled. 

The Church in Sardis was enjoined (1) to ** watch." " Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever," here only repeated the com- 
mand often made by Him dining His ministry on earth. (Matt. xxvi. 
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41 ; Mark xiii. 37.) To watch means, in general, to be awake, vigilante 
The Bible never flatters the fond delusion that we are to be '* carried to^ 
the skies on flowery beds of ease." In most expressive flgures our Lord 
warned His disciples that His service is one of self-denial and difficulty ; 
a struggle with native propensities, a flght with a wicked world, a- 
wrestlmg with the devil. Often the foe will appear from the most 
unexpected quarters. Illustration — ^-SJsop's fable of the one-eyed doe. 
There is the more need of watching because sin operates as an opiate^ 
inducing a deeper slimiber. (2) '* Bemember how tnou hast received and 
heard, and hold fast and repent." This sentence, so brief and compact, 
expresses more than is apparent at flrst sight. " How received and 
heard " points to the effect of the Gospel when first preached to them. 
It recalls the "blessedness they knew first they saw the Lord." These 
convictions — ^not a mere recollection of them — ^they were commanded to 
"holdfast," or keep as a guard keeps a prisoner. There are times in 
individual experience when encouragement can be drawn only from the 
clearly-defined fact that once we did enjoy Gk)d*s favour. This convic- 
tion ^ould be ardently cherished. It is the starting-point of growth. 

" Eepent." The cause of spiritual declension is in ourselves. (Isa. 
lix. 1-2.) In consequence of not walking in the Spirit, we " fulfil the 
lusts of the flesh." Eepentance is the instant duty. 

It need not excite surprise that the Master does not regard a dead 
church with complacency. His threatening against it is here uttered : 
" If, therefore, thou shalt not watch, I will come on thee as a thief," 
&c. He will come for judgment. Sardis, with its church long ago 
extinct, will for ever stand as a monument of warning disregarded. 

Along with this threatening is an encouraging promise, A direct pro- 
mise is expressed in verse 5 : "He that overcometh, the same shall be 
clothed in white raiment," &c. Here the address takes the individual 
form. The Christian would oft^n lose heart entirely if his eternal destiny 
turned on the fidelity of the Church of which he is a member. His efforts 
may fail of reclaiming the Church, but, personally, he will not lose his 
reward. This phrase, " He that overcometh," so often recurring in the 
Bevelation, may well arrest attention. It presents the Christian life 
as a warfare. The promises are well calculated to incite to the 
utmost courage and endurance. 

The churches of to-day may study this epistle with profit. They may 
learn from it, when taken in connection with the present spiritual state 
of Asia Minor, how far-reaching are the consequences of the Church's 
fidelity or infidelity. 

CRiriCaSM ON THE ABOVE OUTLINE. 

The writer of the Expository Sermon on Rev. iii. 1-6, has complied, in 
the introduction and body of the sermon, with the requirements of the 
type of exposition. His introduction is natural, — ^what the name and 
location of the church, to which the epistle was written, suggested, — 
and gives the essence of all that is necessctry to be said to lead gracefully 
and fully te the subject before him. 

In his treatment of the epistle, he proceeds, in the main, orderly ; states 
the points clearly ; omits, so far as he goes in its exposition, no part of 
the phraseology employed, except that which requires the strengthening 
of the remaining things, and which asserts the stecdthinesa with which, 
under certain circumstances, the threatening will be executed, expresses 
his views succinctly and evangelically, and uius proceeds until he reachea 
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the promise made to the overcoming one, which he leaves untouched with 
any pencil of light, as also the last verse of the epistle, except in a refer- 
ence to it near the beginning of the sermon. Thus he abruptly closes, 
and fails in what should be the great aim and end of all expositions of 
Scripture — ^namely, the application of the truths under consideration to 
the hearts, consciences, and lives of the hearers. This sermon enlightens 
the mind; but the Iiearty conscience^ and life, if not wholly neglected, do 
not receive their proportionate share of attention. The epistle affords 
abundant material for lessons to churches also, and its exposition should 
be made eminently useful in this direction. But while the writer has 
kept in view, and exemplified in his sermon, that this scripture is '* profit- 
able for doctrine," he has overlooked, or at least not shown to its proper 
extent, that it is profitable also '* for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness," to the Church at large, to individual churches, and 
to personal souls. There are few passages of Scripture which afford a 
more suitable opportunity for healing home-blows than this epistle : the 
expositor has given very feeble ones, and these, at long intervals only, 
through the sermon. 

The epistle suggests lessons of reproof to hypocrites and backsliders, 
whether congregated in churches or standing individually before the 
Lord ; also, a lesson of encouragement from an Omniscient, Holy, and 
Almighty God, to the faithful ones, though these be few. There are, also, 
lessons on Gk)d's tenderness and faithfulness in warning, in pointhig to 
the remedy, in threatening for neglect of this remedy, in promising a 
reward to every one who overcomes, and in making such a pointed, 

gersonal application in the final words, " He that haui an ear, let him, 
ear what the Spirit saith imto the churches." These words proclaim 
that the matters about which Christ has just testified are of the weightiest 
moment to the whole Church and to the individual member, and should 
have been used as the clinching nail by the expositor ; but he has left 
them imtouched, and his omission is fatal to the effectiveness of the 
discourse. 

Another mode of exposition than that adopted by the author of the 
sermon, and one which is preferred by some famous pulpit expoimders, 
is that in which a topical form is pursued, and which, for this epistle, 
would probably be something like uie following : after a suitable intro- 
duction, 1st, Christ's description of Himself to this Church ; 2nd, His 
knowledge of its conditions ; 3rd, His remedy for its spiritual declension ; 
4th. His threatening for the neglect of this remedy ; 5th, His recognition 
of the faithful few ; 6th, His promise of reward to the overcoming one, 
and 7th, His final personal appeal. 

Under this last topic, all the lessons suggested by the epistle for the 
delinquents should be gathered together as barbed arrows, and, being 
shot from a well-drawn bow, be left, fast and quivering, in those for 
whom they were designed ; while the appropriate lesson for the faithful 
ones will be a word of comfort for their nearts, and like the anointing of 
their heads with fresh oil. 


Bewabe of Mannerisms. — ^They diminish the effect of sermons, and 
may render you dull, if not ridiculous. Be natural, do not trammel the 
production of your brain with any artificial setting. You need only the 
grace of Christian polish. 

X 
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THE VITAL QUESTION. 

What must I do to be saved /—Acts xyI. 30. 

This is the most important inquiry that can engage the mind of man. 

It implies — ' 

I. A conscious need of salyatioxu 
n. A desire to obtain salvation. 

m. A possibility of not being saved — " came trembling." 
IV. Salvation soiig}it and obtained. T. J. Bowan. 


CRITICISM. 

The following seems a better treatment : — 

Intboduction. — Bring out the teaching of text by emphasizing each 
of the words. 

1. ** What must I do," &c. One certain thing to be done. What is 
it ? (Press the question, but do not give the answer.) 

2. " What MT78T I do," &c. Not what would be well to do, &c., but 
must be done P 

3. **What must /do?" Not some one else for me — ^mother, sister, 
wife, or pastor, but / myself. The personality of religion, &c. 

4. ** What must I DO?" Not merely think and talk about, or wish 
and weakly resolve, but do. 

5. *^ Tohe saved J*^ Signification of salvation — from what to what. 

6. The Answeb. — Believe on the Lord Jevas Christ, 

Faith — that ivorks by love. Chas. D. Nott. 


THE PARABLE OF THE BICH FOOL. 
St. Lxtzb xii. 16 — 21. 

A GOOD cultivator: a bad calculator. In one employment, wise; in 
the other, a fool. A wise man may not be wise in all things, nor a 
foolish man in all things a fool. In this parable, wisdom and folly are 
remarkably combined in one person. Trace these two elements of his 
char£U)ter. 

I. A GOOD cultivator. As a farmer he displays wisdom. 

1. He was rich. He may have inherited his wealth. To take care of 
inherited riches demands wisdom. The rich man must be wise to improve 
his x)08sessions. 'Tis no easy thing to hold the wealth that comes by 
inheritance. He may have made his own riches, working up from 
nothing, till at last men called him *' a certain rich man." He was not 
called a "fool" because he was rich. The Bible nowhere condemns 
riches. God is rich. Abraham, Job, David, ^were rich. "The love of 
money is the root of all evil." To improve inherited wealth, or to amass 
a fortune for one's self, is no proof of folly. 

2. His investment was wise: "The groimd," or "the farm." His wealth 
was substantial real estate. Land cannot be consumed by fire, nor 
removed by foe. There are many methods of investment. Is there u 
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a safer than in land ? Would he not be considered a wise young man 
who invested his earnings, not in lotteries, in hope of a sudden fortune ; 
not in answering flaming advertisements, in hope of getting something 
for ahnost nothing, but in acres P 

3. His farm was prosperous : * * Brought forth plentifully. ' ' He under- 
stood his business. His success was no chance : it was the reward of 
wise culture. At last prosperity overflowed. With pride he looked upon 
his fields. Many good harvests he has gathered, but this will exceed 
them all. Is not this wisdom ? What others threw away, he stored in 
bams. What others wasted in extravagant living, he foimd to the 
credit of an economical life at the year's end. When others fretted over 
the year's deficit, he was merry over his handsome balances. The man 
in the parable is no idiot, incapable of the noblest transactions and of 
attaining the highest ends of life. He represents the highest type of the 
merely worldly prosperous man — the man whom the world c^ls wise. 
What does God think of him ? 

n. A BAD OAIiOULATOB. 

He undertakes to solve the problem of life, and proves a wretched 
bungler in the use of figures. He commits nimierous errors, and these 
-errors are fatal to his prosperity. 

1. He omits the greatest factor in the problem. What factors does he 
work on? Money, mind and muscle. Money: "My fruits." Mind: 
"What shall I do?" Muscle: " I will pull down and build up." How 
often the first personal pronoun recurs in his soliloquy ! "VHiat factor 
does he omit? Gk)D. "But Gk)D said." A star may be hidden by a 
thread. The astronomer was gazing at the heavens. A star suddenly 
disappeared. He would not proceed without that star, for thus all his 
calcuLations would be vitiated. He found a thread had fallen on the 
object-glass and shut out from view a world of light. Little self may 
shut out from view the eternal God. But, God forgotten, the problem 
works out wrong. 

2. He makes a wrong estimate of the soul. He proposes to satisfy his 
fioul with greater bams and boimdless merriment. Will that satisfy the 
soul ? He hears the voice within, but strives to hush the warning. 
" Take thine ease." He forgot that his soul claimed a nobler portion 
than meat, drink and merriment. A traveller, dying in the desert, 
eagerly grasped what he hoped was a cluster of dates, but found it to be 
nothing but a necklace of peaxls, which some other dying traveller had 
cast B'Way as a useless burden. Cyrus gave to Aitabazus a cup of gold, 
and to dhrysanthis he gave a kiss. " Sir," said Artabazus, " the golden 
cup you gave me is not as good as the kiss you gave Chrysanthus." Men 
give to their souls God's gold. The soul yearns for the nobler token of 
divine affection — God's kiss. The rich fool thought the cup of gold 
better than the kiss of God. 

3. A wrong distribution of his goods. "There will I bestow all my 
fruits and my goods." He gathers them all up at the beginning of his 
great journey. All men are travellers. Our journey lies through this 
world, through death, through eternity. The great length of the 
journey is in eternity. A man starts for Australia — spends all his 
money, and travels like a lord to London ; like a beggar, the rest of the 
way. Is he wise ? Where shall I bestow my ^oods ? " Wisdom 
whispers: "In heaven." Folly cries: "Here wiU I bestow all my 
goods." God says: "Thou fool!" 

4. Wrong calculation of time. " Soul, thou hast much goods laid up 
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for many years.'* He has finished his ^oblem. What result has he 
reached ? Ask him. ^* Many years." Have you made no mistake ? 
"Many years." Wrong! But Gk)d said, "This night." Oh, what a 
mistake ! He sleeps. In his sleep he dreams of "many years." Death 
meets >^iTn in the night and takes his soul away. He is buried. Over 
his grave men say : A good man — successful man — ^wise man. Affecticm 
wreathes his grave with flowers. But Gk>d says : " Thou fool." 


CBITICI8M ON THE ABOVE OUTLINE. 

In commendation and criticism we have to say briefly : 

1. The penmanship is imusually distinct and neat. The writer erred, 
however, in using both sides of the sheet. 

2. There is general condensation and terseness of style. 

3. There are some common-sense, practical and personal truths de- 
duced, and there is interesting illustrative material. But we feel that 
(a) much more ought to be evolved. Of course, in the sermon of which 
this is an outhne, each point would be developed, but there are some 
vital ideas which do not appear in the plan. (See William Amot, Trench, 
and otibers.) Particularly is this true in the lack of any summing up of 
what grand lessons at the dose are to be exhibited "for doctnne, 
reproof, correction and instruction in righteousness." (b) There seems 
to be more of the topical, after all, than the expository. Two main 
themes are deduced : the wisdom and f oUy of the man ; and the textual 
style is followed in the treatment. There is no comparing of this Scriipture 
With other Scripture, and no grappling with certain imderlying BibUcal 
principles whidL need to be made conspicuous and applied to human 
experience. 


Keep to yotje Subject. — If your subject is the nature of faith, keep 
it spedflc. Do not allow it to become mixed in your thought with any- 
thing else. Conceive in your own mind, and show to others, precisdy 
what it is — ^this penitent and loving confidence in God who is declared to 
us in Christ ; wnich has in it the element of power and holiness, and 
which is the condition of life eternal. Have it as clear before yourselves, 
mc^e it as clear before your hearers, as was the outline of the dome of St. 
Paul's Cathedral to me a few minutes since as I walked up Ludsate WH. 
Or, if your subject is the power of faith, treat that as (ustinc^y ; until 
tiie essential heroism of spirit of which it is the parent comes vividly 
before you and your people ; till they see that faith is everywhere the real 
heroic and conquering force — that which drives the explorer through the 
thick-ribbed ice of Arctic seas ; that which sends the traveller through the 
tangled forests, malarious swamps, and stony deserts of Central i&ica ; 
that which pushed Columbus across the sea to find the New World, in 
spite of the constant fears of his sailors that if he went further his ^p 
would slide over the rim of the planet. Faith is the true power of 
heroism over the world ; not in reugion only, but in all common and 
secular affairs. It gives the power that moves mankind. Dwell upon 
that, then, in your tnoughts, and make it plain and palpable to others, 
till they, with you, cannot help seeing the connection there is and the 
reason of the connection between evangelical faith on earth and the 
vision on high — the hope which it here inspires, the heaven which 
there it swiftiy opens. 
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MEDIOCRE SERMONS BY MEN OP GREAT REPUTATION. 

** I HAVE read carefully the sermons you publish in the Pbeacheb's 
Monthly and the Chbistian Age, and must confess my surprise at the 
mediocre sermons preached by many men of great reputations. I know 
young men who have not in their favour the K>rtuitou8 circumstances of 
influential pulpits, well organized congregations, etc., but who can and 
do preach sermons not a whit inferior to those preached by Spurgeon, 
liddon, Beecher, and Dean Yaughan. Your publications give me not a 
little satisfaction, for I see that I am not so far behind the great 
preachers of the day. A Young Preaoheb." 

The Church is always full of young men who are very great preachers, 
but they nearly all somehow die yoimg — that is, about ike age of twenty- 
five or thirty, they settle down into humdrum, hard-working, every-day 
sort of preachers. They were great — ^that is, tiiej and their friends were 
never more sure of anytibing than that these young men were extraordi- 
nary preachers in embryo ; but the world — ^the stubborn, perverse world, 
refuses to recognize the fact. And such men usually are sure that such 
preachers as you have named, are greatly over-rated men. As the glee- 
ful client remarked to his lawyer, after an eminently successful counsel 
had commenced a speech in his conversational style on the opposition side, 
** That's only talk— that's only talk." «' Yes," repKed the lawyer, with 
an oath, ** but it is the most troublesome talk you ever heard." So these 
great preachers, who so invariably die yoimg, rub their ears or eyes in 
astonistmient as they hear or read the sermons of the reputed great 
preachers. ''It is but talk." It takes the ordinary young student 
ten years to recover from his disappointment after a first reading of 
Demosthenes' speeches. Talk P Yes, the Athenian talked ; no passions 
were torn to tatters. Jesus and Paul talked. But our young preachers 
deliver orations. But seriously, you can rest assured, if you see nothing 
remarkable in the sermons of tibie preachers you have mentioned, your 
standard for measurement of the excellency of a sermon is radically 
defective. 


SOCIAL PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 

,WouiiD it not tend to exalt God before men, if the pastor and his officers 
were to meet each Sabbath, a few minutes before public worship, for 
•conference and prayer P At this meeting the pastor could announce the 
subject upon which he was about to speak, and then, in social prayer to 
Ood, they could plead for His Holy Spirit to accompany the word 
preached. If after the oflFering of two or more short, fervent prayers, 
they were to come forth in sight of the congregation from their plaice of 
prayer, as men in perfect sympathy with each other and with God, the 
effect could be only beneficial. 

Each one of these brethren, if he is a man of God, will have borne 
already these matters^to the mercy-seat in his own closet and at the family 
fdtar ; but, in his conference with his pastor and his fellow-officers, he 
has learned more of the special needs of the hour of worship, has come 
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into fuller sympathy with those who are partakers of like spiritual bur* 
dens with himself, and who are bound to exhibit to a waiting oongreea- 
tion that the preacher has their deepest, warmest 8ymx>athy, and mat 
they, too, ** watch for souls.'* 

This was the practice in the Begent Square Presbyterian Church, 
London, under the pastoral care of tke late Rev. Dr. James Haonilton. 
It was a custom beautiful in the eyes of the congregation, and tended to 
impress all with the solemnity of public worship. It made the people 
feel that God's Word was coming to Ihem seasoned with prayer, and 
would not return to Him void. S. 


PASTORAL VISITATION. 

** I (vm a pastor, I visit people regidarlVf and converse with them on the 
Buhject of religion* I find people generally anxious to become Christians ; 
hut they seem to have all sorts of hindrances and difficulties. I talk vrith 
themy a/nd urge upon them the necessity of immediate surrender to the will of 
Godf repefniance for sin, c^c, a7u2 go away ** leaving a good impression; " 
hut I cannot follow this up, I must hasten from house to house, and from 
duty to duty, I have so large a territory to go over, thai I cannot return to 
give those cases as much time as I think they need. When I do call again, 
in three or fowr months, thai ** good impression " is gone, and I must go over 
the sa/me ground again, leaving the case just as I did before. What shaU 
Idor' 

Pastoral visiting is of two kinds, general and special. The former is 
not adapted to produce immediate results. What you say about visits 
may be applied to sermons. For conversion we must preach to the 
heaxt and conscience till they yield, or we see that they will not ; so in 
pastoral visiting. The good impressions must be followed up on men 
one by one till they are brought in. You could live forty years in a 
place and not see one conversion — as a result of your direct efforts — ^if 
you simply go roimd once a quarter, or once a year, even if you talk and 
pray with every family. 


THINGS TO BE AVOIDED, 

The following hints are the result of observation, and the writer could 
attach the name of some prominent preacher to each hint. 

Do not mouth your words. 

Do not permit your head to nod every time you pronounce an 
emphatic word. 

Do not lean in an apx>arently lazy manner upon the pulpit. 

Do not gesticulate with your forearm and fingers, wlule the remaining 
portion of your arm looks as if pinioned to your body. 

Do not permit your gestures to be redundant, angular, pantomimic, or 
jerky, or get in the habit of holding up your heuud or fingers in any 
peculiar manner. 

Do not, when making a gesture, turn your body as if you were rheu- 
matic, or make your gestures as if your arm were stiff. 

Do not shrug your shoulders, or assume any imgainly attitude. 

Do not appear negligent about the delivering of the last words of an 
extemporaneous paragraph, or seem as if your only anxiety was to see 
what was next in order in your notes. 
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Do not deliver any part of your message in a perfunctory manner, 
but, tliroughout, show by tone and manner that you are in earnest. 

Do not be afitdd of looking your hearers in the face. 

Do not fix your eyes during tne delivery of your sermon on some dis- 
tant point of the auditorium — keep your eyes on your hearers. 

Do not shake your clenched hand at your audience as if in a threaten- 
ing mood, or as if you were challenging or defying them. 

Do not speak in too low or too high a key, but enunciate every syllable 
dearly and distinctly. 

Do not utter your words, at any time, so rapidly as to render them 
indistinct to your hearers. 

Do not speak so slowly as to become tedious, and thus give your 
audience an opportunity to anticipate your words. 

Do not allow your voice to get into a monotone, but let your key vary 
with the nature of your subject and the style of your composition. 

Do not suffer tameness to characterise any part of your services, or 
lengthiness to render it a weariness. 

Do not lay aside your dignity when you descend from the pulpit, but 
remember, in all places, that you are an ** ambassador of Ghnst." 


BE MODEST IN THE CHOICE OP 


:i[>iim:h: 


To ** 8. T."— Your sermon on ** The Conformity of the Plan of Salva- 
tion to the Laws of the Universe *' indicates a mind overwhelmed, com- 
pletely submerged, with information. But you do not seem to have 
mastered what you know. You appear to be wrestling with your facts, 
and we do not feel sure that you will fall uppermost. We advise you to 
take a less ambitious theme, turn it over on all sides, study it in all its 
bearinffs, until you have so mastered it, that your mastery will appear 
unto a&. Notmng can be more hurtful to a public speaker than to have 
the sympathy and pity of his audience called forth by his evident weak- 
ness, while grappling with a theme manifestly beyond his strength. 


LEADING SOULS TO CHRIST. 

Let a poor toiler in the work of soul-saving give some suggestions 
drawn from a long experience : — 

1. Personal contact. Select individuals, as Jesus did at the well ; pray 
for them individually, and get others to join with you in intercession. 
Then converse with each privately. 

2. To prepare sermons, go among the unsaved and find out the perils 
and needs of each. Thence go to your closet and your Bible. Study 
with a view to these special cases. Spread yourself out upon them, as 
did the prophet on the dead child. Put yourself in living contact and 
sympathy with them. Study for each case as a physician consults his 
books in special cases. 

3. Make Christ all and in all. Self is nothing ; study and labour, 
nothing. That hearty trust in Jesus which was the basis of your justi- 
fication is the condition of all your victories. It is as mu<m a gift of 
grace to be able to save souls as is conversion. This is the victory which 
overcometh the world — even our faith. Christ has pledged Himself to 
be with us to the end of the world. Write the word TRUST on all your 
gates. B. W. M. 
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COMTORT. 

Comfort yOf comfort yo My people, taith your Ood. — Isaiah xl. 1. 

Thb fact that Gk>d gave such a direction to His prophets, shows us what is 
His desire in regard to all the desponding and sorrowful : He desires that their 
hearts should be cheered and strengthened. And, as His manner is, He has 
stored His Word with considerations and consolations fitted to promote and 
secure it. 

I. COXFOBT FOB FESBLB AND DBSPONDmO BELIB7EB8. 

1. Tour feebleness does but excite God* 8 eompaasion for you, 

(290.) Let not the weakness of thy faith discourage thee. No greater motive 
to the bowels of mercy to stir up ahnighty Po^er to relieve ti^ee, than thj 
weakness, when pleaded in the sense of it. The pale .face and thin eheeks 
(I hope) move more with us, than the canting lang^iage of a stout sturdy 
begg^ar. Thus that soul that comes laden in the sense of his weak faith, love, 
patience, the very weakness of them carries an argument along with them for 
saocour.—Gumall, 1617-1679. 

(291.) Suppose a child to fall sick in a family. The father presently sets the 
whole house on work for the recovery of its welfare. Some run for me physi- 
cian, others for friends and neighbours ; some tend it, others watch it ; all con- 
tribute their several abilities, endeavours, and diligence to do it good ; and 
thus they continue in affection, and extraordinary employment about it, far 
more than about all the rest that are well, until it recover. With the very 
same, but incomparablv more tender, care and compassion will thy heavenly 
Father visit thee in all spiritual maladies and sicknesses of soul. — Bolton, 
1672-1631. 

(292.) A man having many children, and one amongst the rest a small under- 
growth, a veiy weakling : does he cast off this child ? Does he therefore cease 
to be a father r No, his bowels are the more enlarged, he provides for it, supports 
it, cherishes it more than all the rest, till in some measure it be enabled to help 
itself. Thus Qod, if we be weak in faith, though we be but as younglings in 
Christ's flock, we must not therefore be discouraged : He will take care of us, 
not cast us off ; He has a crown for the least works. If there be but a sob or 
sigh of faith ; nay, what is less, if but a pant of faith present itself, ''I will 
up (saith the Lord), help them, and set them at rest.*' Yet further, which is 
the least of all, though the pulse of faith beat not at all, though David be like 
a deaf man, that hears not, or as one that is dumb, not opening his mouth, yet 
Qod will look down from his sanctuary and make deliverance for David, as He 
did also for the poor man sick of the palsy. — John Gores, 1631. 

2. The fact that you are sorely tempted does not prove that you are not God's 
children, 

(293.) '< But I am tempted many times to doubt my childship— whether I be 
a child of God or no." 

And was not Christ our Saviour tempted so ? There are but three particular 
temptations mentioned in all the forty days of our Saviour's temptation, and 
two of them run so, **ijf thou be the Son of God; " wherein Satan labours to 
draw a doud upon Christ's assurance, and to write an IF upon His childahip. 
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Do jon think to maroh throngh your exiemy's oountry to heaven, and never be 
^t a stand about your condition ? Suppose a man should travel through a 
strange oountry wnich was very lonff, and where he never was before, and 
wherein were many cross ways ; would you not wonder that he should travel 
all the way, and never be at a stand about his way, never question his way 
whether right or wrong P If you be the child of God, you are now from home 
and travelling home, warring in a strange oountry ; and do you think it is 
possible, and would it not be a wonder, tbuat meeting with so many cross ways, 
you should never be at a stand about 3rour condition, or question your way, 
whether you be right or no P 

Give me leave to propound to you a parable. 

Suppose two men. One goes very brave, fares deliciously, is veiv merry, 
and nul of money ; yet has no land, no calling, nothing left him, no friends to 
Tnaintjiin him, nor any honest way known to bring him in money, and yet he is 
full of it. The other works hard, fares meanly, g^oes plainly, and he is oft 
complaining, *< I fear I shall want and miscarry ; '' vet he has a calling, some 
land, good friends, and some money. Which of these two, think you, doth 
come most honestly by his money P Will you not all say. The latter P For, 
though he has but little, yet he works, has a lawful calUng — ^ways known for 
to brmg it in. But as for the other, though fine, brave, and looks high, yet he 
has nothing to bring it in ; I fear he comes not well by it. 

So spiritually, there are two sorts of people in the world. One that is very 
confident of his salvation, and full of comfort ; yet he prays not in private, 
reads not, meditates not, examines not his own heart, takes no pain about his 
own soul, but is often spending, keeping ill company, will be sometimes drunk, 
swear, and be unclean, yet he is very confident he shall go to heaven. The 
other prays, hears, reads, meditates, walks with all strictness in his life and 
conversanon ; yet he is aJways doubting and fearing, — ^but through grace he 
has some comfort. Which of these two, think you, is in the best condition, 
and comes most honestly bv his comfort P Will you ,not say, surely the latter P 
For though he fears, yet ne is always doing, working heavenwurd. — Bridge^ 
1600-1670. 

3. Tour very weakness renders your efforts to serve Him the more accept€tbU to 
Him, 

(294.) When thou art dejected in spirit, and walkest more heavily, because 
thou comest short of stronger Christians in all duties and fruitful walking, 
■and thereupon sufferest slavish doubts and distrusts, lest thy ground-work be 
not well laid, and beat back and bar out all spiritual joy and expected content- 
ment in thy Christian course : I say in such a case, suppose a father should 
call unto hun in haste two of his children, one of three years old, the other of 
thirteen : they both make all the haste they can, but me elder makes much 
more speed, and yet the little one comes out waddling as fast as it can, and if it 
had more strength it would have matched the other. Now, would not the 
father accept of the younger' s utmost endeavour according to its strengtii, as 
well as of the elder's faster gait, being stronger P I am sure he would ; and 
that with more tenderness too, and taking it into his arms to encourage it. 
And so certainly will thy Heavenly Father deal with thee in the like case 
about thy spiritual state, being true-hearted, and heartily grieving, praying, 
and endeavouring to do better. — Bolton^ 1572-1631. 

(295.) Carry this for a rule with you, and remember it much ; that the les 
assurance you have, the more precious your obedience may be, and the more 
kindly Gk)a may take it at your hands. It is no g^at matter for a man to 
write and to work by the oay -light or candle-light ; but for a man to write 
or to work in the dark is hard. So here. It is no g^reat matter, comparatively, 
for a man to pray, and to work spiritually, while he is in the light ; but for a 
poor soul to pray, and to work towards Gbd, and to be obedient when he is in 
the dark, and has no assurance of the love of Gk)d, is something. 

I confess, indeed, that the more assurance you have, the more full your 
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obedience will be ; but the less assurance you have, the more ingenuous majr 
be your obedience. Every child will serve his fattier for his portion and for 
his inheritance ; but when a child shall doubt of his father's love, yea, when a 
child shall conclude and. say, '* I know that my father will disixmerit me ; I 
know that my father will bestow nothing upon me, vet I will serve him because 
he is my father ; '* will not all men say, ** Here is ingenuity indeed in this 
child " r So between God and you. It is good for a Christian to be obedient 
at all times, and the more assurance you have, the more you are bound to obey. 
But doth ihy soul fear that Gtod will disinherit thee, and yet dost thou say, 
" However it be, I will obey Gk)d, for He is my father ; though I cannot see 
Him, yet will I serve Him ; and though I have no comfort from Qod, yet will 
I serve Him ; and th3ugh I have no comfort from GKkI, vet will I be obedient 
to Him, for it is my du^, He is my father P *' The Lord. wUl take tiiis kindly 
at thine hands, and what thou wantest in largeness shall be made up in the 
ingenuity of thine obedience. — Bridge, 1600-1670. 

4. God does not despair of you even because of your falls. Why, then, should you 
despair of yourself ? 

(296.) Does the infant who is learning to walk abandon the attempt, or yield 
to despair, because his first efforts are feeble, and come far short of success ? 
If not, why then should we despond, because in attempting to walk in God's- 
ways we often stumble, and not seldom fall ? We — many of us at least — are 
but babes in Christ ; and He no more gives up hope of His people because they 
fall, than the mother her fond hope and confidence that this infant who is now 
creeping across the floor, shall one dkj stand erect in the beauty of its form, 
balanced on firm feet, and with free and perfect command of all his limbs. — 
Guthrie, 

5. ITie work of grace which God is carrying on in you may be further advanced 
than you think. 

(297.) The entering into heaven will reveal many things unknown on earth. 
Some whom the world thought saint-Uke will barely gain admittance there, 
and others who went all their lives in doubt and dres^, will have angelic wel- 
come, and an abundant entrance into the heavenly kingdom. '^ The first shall 
be last, and the last shall be first,'*'* 

What do the flowers say to the night P They wave their bells, and exhale^ 
their choicest odours, as if they would bribe it to bestow upon them some new 
charm. In the tender twilight they look wistfully at each other, and say, " Do 
you see anything on me P " and when the answer is, '* I see nothing," they hang 
their heads and wait sorrowfully for the morning, fearing that they shall bring 
no beauty to it. Though there is no voice, nor sound, yet the night hears- 
them, and silently through the still air the dews drop down from the sky, and 
settle on every stem, and bud and blossom ; and when day dawns, at the first 
rosy glance that the sun sends athwart the fields, ten million jewels glitter and 
sparHe, and quiver on the notched edges of every leaf, and idong each beaded 
blade and spire of grass, and sprav, and the happy flowers, stirred by the wind, 
nod, and beckon, and smile to eacn other, more resplendent in their dewy gems 
than any dream of the night had imagined. So many Christians, who in the 
darkness of this life have longed and laboured for graces, yet sad and fearing, 
will find themselves covered with glory when the eternal morning dawns, and 
the light of God^s countenance strikes through their earth-gained jewels ! — 
Beecher, 

6. Many who, like you, have worked out their salvation with great fear and 
trembling, are now in heaven. 

(298.) Many are now in heaven, have shot the grulf> and are safely landed 
there, who were sad^ tossed with fears all along their voyage about tiie truth 
and grace in them. Faith unfeigned puts a soul into the ark Christ ; but it doth 
not bander, but such a one may be sea-sick in the ship. — Gumall, 1617-1679. 
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II. GOXFOBT FOB THOSE WISABT OF THE TOILS AND BX7BDEN8 OF LIFE. 

(299.) "Dear Gkxi, I am so wearv of it all, 

I fain would rest me tor a little space. 
Is there no great rock where the shadows fall, 
That I may cast me down and hide mj face ? 

** 1 work and strive, sore burdened and afraid. 
The road is flinty and the way is long, 
And the weak staff whereby my steps are stayed 
Bends like a reed when bitter winds are strong. 

" I shrink in terror from the endless task, 
I look with horror on the barren land. 
And ask, as only hopeless hearts can ask, 
The meaning of my days to understand ! '' 

" Weary ! '* And who is not 
That bears lif e s burdens faithfully ? Trudge yet 
A little longer. When your sun has set 
You will have reached the spot 
Where you may rest. 

** Afraid ? " Afraid of what ? 
What does earth hold that can compare 
With God's omnipotence ! Trust to His care, 
Make faith in Him your staff, — 
It will not bend. 

Poor soul I And don't you know 
Without the work and strife and weary days 
You would not long for rest ? These are God's ways 
That win you from the life below 
TJp to His rest. 

You " shrink ! " O coward heart ! 
You've but a day's work in a day to do. 
The meaning of the days you'll some time know. 
Your task lies with each part — 
To do it weU. 

* * Hopeless ? ' ' And heaven remains ? 
I see. You are not willing to be led. 
You would know why and where you go, and dread 
The trackless, barren plains 
That lie beyond. 

Your weariness shows just 
The measure of the help you need. The way 
That's hidden, the point at which your steps must stay, 
God's care begins. So trust 
And He will lead. 

£. S. S. 


(300.) Often, as we travel onward 

Towurds, the happy, better land, 
Where our dear ones, gone before us, 
Stretch to us a beckoning hand, 
We grow weary with our trials. 
And our bitter pain and loss. 
And forget, in human weakness, 
There's a crown above the cross. 
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Often we grow faint and weaiy, 
In the rouffh and rug'ged way, 
That shall lead ns, over sorrowB, 
Nearer heavenward dav by day ! 
And we sit down, weak and weary, 
Saying, life is oidy loss ; 
Losing sight, in human blindness. 
Of the Grown above the cross. 

Oh, be strong to do and suffer — 
After labour oomel^ rest ; 
After pain and sorrow, gladness, 
To the weary, weary breast. 
After earth, the peace of heaven, 
And the life made free from dross ; 
After night, the golden morning, 
And the crown above the cross. 

E. R. 

III. GOXFOBT FOB DB8FONDINO CHBZSTIAN WOBXEBS. 

1. Bven if tve are defeated, cur eause will be carried on to victory, 

(301 . ) This word is like a battle-field, full of little hills and hollows ; and to each 
soldier in the war, the small valley where he fights seems the whole, or at least 
the chief part of the field. He cannot see the contest on the other side of the 
hill ; and he thinks, in his small judgment, that as go things in his hollow, 
so goes the whole battle. Thus either his defeat or his victory looks to him of 
far more consequence than it really is. But Gk)d looks at things bv the whole, 
and in heaven He will show them so to us. When we have fougnt long in a 
good cause, and have been at last thrown away backward, and lie gasping, 
perchance dying, upon our banners, we must not think that the good cause has 
failed. Gk>a's work never g^s badrward. He takes the large view of things, 
and when we are come up out of the blood and dust of conflict. He will show 
it to us, and we shall be comforted. — Beecher, 

2. Weak as toe are, God may be using us to accomplish greater things than we 
think. 

(302.) At this time, all over the trees, and throughout the grass, is deposited 
the condensed moisture of the air ; and silent dewdrops are on every flower and 
eveiy leaf. If you go and look at them in the darkness of to-night, there is 
no form or comeliness in them ; but by and by Gk)d will have wheeled the 
sun in its circuit so that it shall .look over the horizon ; and the moment its 
light strikes these hidden drops, small and scattered, every one shall glow as if 
it were a diamond, and all nature shall be lighted up with myriad fires, each 
reflecting something of the Divine glory. 

Now, the good deeds of this life are dewdrops, innumerable, lying unseen 
among men ; but when Gk)d shall pour the revealing light of the other world 
upon them, how it will kindle them, and make them sparkle ! The analogy 
would be perfect if it were not that dewdrops exhale, while good deeds are 
pearls that never melt, and never pass away. 

Imagine how Solomon's temple was built, that went up in Jerusalem without 
sound of the hammer. In the umbrageous forest of old Lebanon, many and 
many a day-labourer worked, cleaving and sweating, cleaving and sweating, 
deaving and sweating, in obscurity, and wondering of what consequence ail 
his work could be. As they toiled, day after day, at the large butt of some 
oentunr- crowned cedar, with the rude instruments of their time, till at last it 
came down with a crash ; and as they lopped off the limbs, and sawed up the 
vast trunk into various forms, they said to uiemselves, ** We are slaves, labour- 
ing here among the mountains unrewarded.** And not far from them, in the 
gorg^, were men that wrought «n stone. In another place were workers in 
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metal. Some did one thing', and some another ; but none knew the plan of the 
temple, none knew what they wrought, till on a certain day, when they all 
trooped to Jerusalem. It was the day on which the dedication was to take 
place. And when they gathered there ; when the hewer of wood, the carver 
of stone, and the worker in metal, from the various seclusions where they had 
wrought, each on his separate part, came together to see what had been made 
with all l^e different parts, uiey saw in the columns, in the cornices, in the 
decorations, in all the paraphernalia of the wonderful temple, the reisult of 
their toil. They stood entranced, and wondered that out of things so insig- 
nificant in the mountains, there should come such glory in Jerusalem. 

G[od has sent some to ihe cedar forest, some to the stone quarry, some to the 
dark and dank places of this world ; but He is collecting materuds which will 

flow witii untold splendour in the temple that He is building for the New 
erusalem. What thejissue of life is to be, you cannot tell now ; but you are 
working for God, and with God, and according to GKkI's plans ; and ere long 
you wiU be summoned to see the result of all your work. Before that time, 
you cannot tell what that result is to be. 

Be not discouraged because it is your lot to be in humble circumstances ; 
because your work is inmgnificant in the eyes of men ; because you are called 
to labour in obscurity, xou are labourers together with God, if your heart is 
with Him ; and if your will is obedient to His will. Be patient till you shaU 
see the meaning of that life which is a life carried by Grod with God, and for 
Qod. — Beeeher. 

rV. GoiCFOBT FOB THE BEBSAVBD. 

. 1. Though OUT loved ones died early , they did not die too soon. 

(303.) He that dies in Christ has lived long enough, both for himself and us. 
That mariner has sailed long enough, that has gained his port ; and that soldier 
fought long enough, that has won the victory ; and that child lived long 
enough, that has won heaven, how early soever he died. — Flavel, 1630-1691. 

2. iVay, our loved ones, though departed, are not dead, 

(304.) Why make ye this ado, and weep ? The damsel is not dead, hut sleepeth. — 
St. Mabk v. 39. 

^* She is not dead. She only lies a-sleeping, 

Her dead head pillowed on her Saviours breast ; 
Then why this wringing of the hands and weeping P 
There is no cause for tears — she is at rest. 

'* She is at rest from all the pain and sorrow. 
The cares and roughness of the toilsome way, 
The doubts, the anxious fears about the morrow, 
The burning heat and burden of the day. 

'^ Sweet sleep of death ! and, oh, the sweet awaking, 
' Within the arms of everlasting love ! 

Oh, smile of God upon His children breaking. 
To bid them welcome to the home above ! 

^' She is not dead ! She only lies a-sleeping, 

With eyelids closed, hands folded on her breast ; 
Hush thy sad cries, restrain thy bitter weeping, 
Life's toil is o*er, our loved one is at rest.*' 

3. ' Our treasttres are not lost. 

(305.) If the dead and we be not on one floor, nor under one story, yet 
we are under one roof. We think not a friend lost, because he has gone into 
another room, nor because he has gone into another land ; and into another 
world, no man is gone ; for that heaven which God created, and this world, is 
all one world. If I had fixed a son in court, or married a daughter into a 
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plentiful fortune, I were satisfied for that sob mad tlui ci— gjitor. Shall I not 
be so when the King of heaven has taken that son to Himself, and married 
Himself to that daughter, for ererP I spend none of my faith, I exercise 
none of my hope, in this, that I shall have my dead raised to life again. l^iiB 
is the f aiui that sustains me when I lose bv the death of others, or when I 
suffer by living in misery myself, that the dead and we are now all in one 
church, and at the resurrection, shall be all in one choir. — Donne, 1573-1631. 

(306.) Ye have lost a child ; nay, she is not lost to you, who is found in 
-Christ ; she is not sent away, but only sent before ; like unto a star which, 
g^ing out of sight, does not die and vamsh, but shines in another hemisphere : 
ye see her not, yet she shines in another country. — Rutherford, 1661. 

^307.) If we are the Lord's, we need not fear to see our treasures disappear, 
to nave the cradle become empty, and friend after friend fall away ; for father 
and mother, and brother and sister, and husband and wife, and child, are but 
sparks struck out from God — glowing names which, grouped together, mean 
(xod. So let us take our dear ones and enshrine them in mm, and place them 
in that crystal sphere where loss can never come. — Beecher, 

4. Those to whom we can minister no longer may he among the spirits who minister 
to tcs. — Hebrews i. 14. 

(308.) The text (Gen xlii. 13), taken in its connection, suggests to us another 
truth, — ^that the members of our families who, we say, are **not,^* may not be 
so far from us, or so fully cut off from us and intercourse with us as they seem 
•even now. These ten sons of Jacob evidently thought that their brother 
Joseph was, long before this, dead, or, at least utterly and hopelessly lost to 
them. Yet here, all unknown to them, he is, at the head of all uie dignity and 
power of Egypt, the appointed dispenser of its resources, able and ready to 
succour them in their weakness and necessities, and they are in communion 
with him, though they know it not. He has been sent before them that he 
might minister to them. And now, underneath that seemingly cold and distant 
exterior, there is a brother's heart, which absence has made but the fonder — 
full of sympathy and throbbing affection. And may it not be even thus in 
other ana higher respects, with our loved ones and ourselves in our present 
relations with each other? Though we know not now the precise locahty and 
manner of their continued life, we have, we think, both Scriptural and rational 
grounds for believing in the fact that their present state is a great advance 
upon their former one. And, if so, is it unreasonable to believe that they 
still remember us, are in sympathy with, in more or less acquaintance with us, 
— are ready to minister to us, and are permitted to do so, and are in a position 
to do this more efficiently than if on earth ? If all the angels are sent forth to 
minister to the heirs of salvation, are theg forbidden to be engaged in this, to 
them, most natural and congenial employ ? And if our Lord continues still in 
His higher sphere to minister to us, — and can do this now in some sense more 
effectually — and if our departed friends are found with Him — ^is it unscriptural 
or irrational to believe they are united with Him in these ministrations? — 
^nte. 

5. We should rejoice rather than mourn for those who have entered into rest. 

(309.) Since we are to enjoy so great blessings, let us not bewail the departed, 
but rather those that have ended tiieir life ill. For so the husbandman, when 
he sees the grain dissolving, does not mourn : rather, as long as he beholds it 
continuing solid in the ground, he is in fear and trembling, but when he sees it 
dissolved, rejoices. For the beginning of the future crop is ite dissolving. So 
let us also then rejoice when the corruptible house falls, when the man is sown. 
—Chrgsostom, 347-407. 

NouBiSH Thine Own Soitl. — As the nurse eats the more for the sake of the 
babe she suckles, so shouldst thou be more careful to nourish thine own soul 
who hast others under thy teaching. — Qumall. 
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Criticcd and Exegetical Handbook to the Epistles ofSt, Paid to Timothy and 
Titus. By John Ed. Huther, Th. D. Translated from the Fourth 
Improved and enlarged edition of the German by David Hunter, 
B.D. (Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark.) 

Critical and ExegeticcU Handbook to the General Epistles of Peter and Jude, 
By John. Ed. Huther, Th. D. Translated by D. B. Groom, M.A., 
and Paton J. Gloag, D.D. 

The great commentary began by Meyer is approaching completion. Dr. 
Huther has toiled at his portion of it in the spint, and with a considerable 
portion of the success, of nis master and friend. In the preface to the first of 
the volumes before us, he reminds us of the law which Meyer ** set down for 
the expositors of the Holy Word, viz. that * they must inteipret its pure con- 
tents as historical facts in a manner simple, true, and clear, without bias, and 
independent of dogmatic prejudice, neither adding nor ^taking away anything, 
and abstaining from all conjectures of their own ; ' " and declares that he has 
constantiy endeavoured to obey this law, and so to follow Meyer's ''brilliant 
example of the most thorougn and unbiassed exegesis, of an exegesis which, 
holding itself free from all subjective caprice, * devotes itself soberly, faithfully, 
Aubmissively, to the service of the Divme Word.' " A noble standard, but, 
like most of us in regard to our high ideals. Dr. Huther does not always con- 
form to it, and therefore he should be read with the independence of mind 
which he has himself displayed in dealing with the fanciful inteipretations of 
Hofbnann. His great learning and industry do not constitute him an infallible 
authority whose dicta are to be accepted without inquiry. EQs works, as their 
titles inoicate, are intended to be helpful in the work of the study, not of the 
pulpit; in laying that basis of a thorough understanding of the passage 
intended to be dealt with, which should always precede and govern all homiletio 
treatment of it, but of which the history, with all its wearisome details, should 
not be presented to the people, any more than the scaffolding should be left 
around a mansion when it is completed. 

Meditations and Disquisitions upon Certain Psalms, By Sir Biohard 
Baker, Knight. (First printed 1639-1640.) A new Edition, with 
a Memorial-Introduction by the Eev. A. B. Grosart, LL.D. &o. 
Portrait. Crown 8vo., 68. 6d. Higham. 

The psalms treated of are '' The First Fsalm; the Penitential Psalms (vi., 
xxxii., xxxviii., li., di. cxxx., cxliii) ; and Seven Consolatory Psalms (xxiii., 
xxvii., XXX., xxxiv., Ixxxiv., ciii., cxvi)." The Meditations and Disquisitions 
thereon were originally printed in five separate volimies, for one Francis 
Egleesfield, and were " to be sold at the Marigold, in Paul's Church Yard." 
Close thereto they were all written — in Fleet Prison, Farringdon Street, on the 
site of which the Memorial Hall now stands, not many yards distant from Mr. 
Higham' s shop. Into the Fleet Prison the author was cast in 1635, for certain 
debts for which he had been so generous and so imprudent as to become surety. 
There he remained until his death in 1644, with little congenial companionship 
except his books, which must have been numerous, for ^* Bishop Hacket tells 
us that Archbishop Williams bought his library for £500, equivalent to £2,500 
in our own day." From the discomforts of those dismal nine years, he took 
refuge in the composition of several religious and historical works, which had 
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a considerable oiroulation in those days, and were to some extent sonioes of 
profit to him. ** HIb Chronioles of the Kings of England, '* published in eleven 
loHos, were, aooording to Addison, choice favourites of Sir Boger de Coverley." 
These and many other kindred facts are furnished to us in the charming' 
" Memorial- Introduction *' bv Dr. Qrosart, the well-known editor of the works 
of Sibbes, Brooks, and Gilpin, in '* Nichols' Puritan Divines." Of the 
<< Meditations and Disquisitions on the Psalms," he says justly: — ^The chief 
value of all these books lies in their goodness or spirituahty. There is learning 
well in hand; there is evidence of varied culture; there is now and again 
weighty thought ; there is oftener still vivid illumination of a divine sentence 
flashing into its very heart; there is quaint playing with words and deft 
phrasing; but the distinctive signet of the whole of these *' Meditations and 
DisquiRitions " is their savour of godliness, their music of thankfulness, their 
pathetic yearning and aspiration. 

Contrihutiona to a New Revision ; or, A Critical Companion to the New 
Testament. Being a series of Notes on the Original Text, wil^ 
the view of securing ^;reater Uniformity, in its English Bender- 
inff, including the chief alterations of the ^'Beyision'' of 1881, 
ana of the American Committee. By Bobert Young, LL.D 
Small 4to. (Edinburgh: G. A Young & Co.) 

With the painstaking perseverance which enabled him to complete his 
*< Analytical Concordance to the Bible,*' Dr. Young has here brought together 
some thousands of suggestions towards a more accurate Bevision of the English 
translation of the New Tastament, especially in the direction of uniformity in 
the translation of the words employed by the sacred writers. This uniformity 
he would rigidly apply even to the tenses of the verbs, and he tells us that he 
has here " noted down upwards of 600 cases where {e.g.), the * Imperfect Tense ' 
in Greek has been neglected by the ' Bevisers ' of 1881." His notes are printed 
so as to fill half of every page, leaving the other half blank for the reception 
of such notes as the student may be pleased to make for himseLF. 

The Life and Times of Frederick Douglass, from 1817 to 1882. Written by 
himself. Illustrated, with an introduction by the Bight Hon. 
John Bright. Edited by John Lobb, F.B.G.S. Author's edition 
and copyright. Crown 8vo. 68. '* Christian Age" office, St. 
Bride Street, E.C. 

Since the publication of ** Uncle Tom's Cabin," nothing of equal interest on 
American slave life has seen the light. Mr. Bright says tnily, ** It showa 
what may be done, and has been done by a man bom under the most adverse 
circumstances: — done, not for himself alone, but for his race, and for his 
country." Frederick Douglass was bom a slave, and is able to draw upon his^ 
recollections for descriptions of his fellow slaves which cannot be read without 
the audible expression of abhorrence. Than his, there never was a more 
interesting story of a pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. Slavery 
demoralizes, and Douglass was more than once in danger of being borne down 
by the forces arrayed against him ; but he fought the good fight, and at last 
nobly conquered. After his escape from bondage, he visited England as an 
anti- slavery advocate, and many of our readers will have a lively recollection of 
his oratorical triumphs in this country. The poetic inspiration of his race, his- 
splendid declamation, his persuasive reasonings told with more than electric 
force upon the thousands who assembled to hear him, On his return to America, 
he took to the press, and through it has persistency and successfully pleaded 
the cause of his race. To the great disgust of the pro-slavery part^, he was 
appointed by President Hayes, Marshal of the United States ; and he is now 
the Hon. Frederick Douglass, Becorder of Deeds in the United States Office in 
Washington. ThoRe who are on the outlook for the materials for a telling 
lecture will do well to possess themselves of the story of his Ufe. 
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TRINITY ^SUNDAY. 


THE RESOURCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

And from Jesus Christy who is the faithful Witness, and the first begotten of the 
dead, and the Prince of the Kings of the earth. Unto Him that loved us and washed us 
from our sins in His own blood. — Revelation i. 6. 

A British statesman said: ^^ A great nation cannot wage a little 
war." It is no little war which Christianity is waging. Dr. Wayland 
says in his sermon, now become classic, on ** The Field is the World" : 
'* The object of Christianity will not be accomplished until every idol 
temple shall have been utterly abolished, and a temple to Jehovah 
erected in its room ; until this earth, instead of being a theatre on which 
immortal beings are preparing by crime for eternal condemnation, shall 
become one universal temple, in which the children of men are learning 
the anthems of the blessed above, and becoming meet to join the general 
assembly and church of the first-bom whose names are written in 
heaven." 

The question is one of resource. What is there in Christianity which 
can make a world capitulate ? I find, at least, a partial statement of 
these resources in the text. 

1. Christianity possesses the resource of the truth, Jesus Christ is the 

** faithful Witness." A faithful witness is one who utters the truth. And 

truth is something conquering and eternal. As Wordsworth sings of it,. 

it is that 

" Which neither listlessness nor mad endeayour, 
Nor man, nor hoj, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy 
Can utterly abolish or destroy." 

2. Christianity possesses the resource of the truth substantiated, Christ 
is the "first-begotten of the dead." He staked everything upon the 
resurrection. The resurrection is an invulnerable fact. By it Chnstianity 
stands or falls. But the fact of the resurrection stands. So Christianity 
stands with it. It is a system of truth substantiated before men. 

3. Christianity possesses the resource of a present divine power, Christ 
is the "Prince of the kings of the earth." The mightiest are beneath 
Him. The pierced hand is on the helm of all things. 

4. Christianity possesses the resource of a sacrificial divine love, **Unto 
TTiTO that loved us, and washed us from our sins in His own blood." That 
which quickest elicits love is love. That which lifts the highest and 
holds the strongest is a self-sacrificing love — a love which yields itself 
for others. It is from the cross that Christ appeals to men. Such 
appeal must be irresistible. 

Two IiE880NS— 

1. Ofcourctge, The Christian is on the winning side of things. 
VOL. m. Y 
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2. Of wise prudence. He wlio opposes Christ must go down before 
Him. Is it not best and wisest to make alliance with the Conquering 

One? 

Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


THE PAEABLE OF THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. 

St. Lxtse xyi. 19-31. 

Pbefatoby Remabk. — It was the main design of this parable to 
enforce what Christ had just been saying (see verses 1-13) respecting 
the wrong and right use of property ^ and to show the corrupting tendency 
of riches, and the infinite preferableness of a pious pauper's lot to that 
of a prospered but unsaved worldly man. Incidentally, futurity is here 
unveiled, and the secrets of the unseen world are partially disclosed. 

Let us examine the parable section by soction. 

Section I. — Marked contrast in the temporal condition of the rich man 
and Lazarus (verses 19-21). We have here life's social and financial 
extremes brought together — a richly-attired, luxurious gentieman, and 
at his gate a diseased pauper, glad to subsist on tiie leavings of the 
other's table. What a contrast ! Yet this contrast in outward condition 
affords no certain clue to the character of the two men. Piety and an 
expensive style of living may co-exist, and so may impiety and 
pauperism. 

SBOnoN II. — MarveUous reversal in the condition of the two men after death 
(verses 22, 23). The curtain is drawn aside, and a new scene now presents 
itself. Lazarus and the rich man are dead, and the latter, we learn, 
** was buried." Why say this of him only ? Doubtless he was buried 
with pomp and funeral honours, but a pauper's funeral would be an un- 
honoured one, and hence the silence respecting his burial. — Has death 
extinguished the consciousness of these menr Have they ceased to 
experience either pleasure or pain ? No, for angels have conducted the 
beggar's released spirit to paradise, and he is now the bosom associate 
of Abraham and all the pious dead. Where now is the rich man ? He 
is in that division of Hades where hope and joy are for ever barrc-d out. 
Why there ? Not because he had been rich, but because, instead of 
" honouring the Lord with his substance," he had ** lived in pleasure on 
the earth, and been wanton." The beggar is happy, because he had 
acquired " the true riches," and the rich man miserable, because he had 
loved self supremely, and had laid up no treasure in heaven. What 
** torments" are these he is now experiencing? The gnawings of the 
worm that never dies : the pangs of a remorseful conscience and an up- 
braiding memory. I care not to inquire, as many do, whether hell's 
torments are to be partly corporeal or purely mental. The Bible ms^es 
it certain that they will be awfully intense. More than that we need 
not know. 

Section III. — The ruined manh appeal to Abraham for a slight alle- 
viation of his torment (verse 24). To undeceive those Jewish hearers 
who doubted whether a descendant of Abraham would be lost, Jesus 
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here represents a lost Jew as crying '* Father Abraham," and praying 
that remote proge^tor of his to show him pity. 

Section IV. — Reasons why the unhappy petitioner can have no relief 
(verses 25, 26). Abraham's reply, freely paraphrased, would read thus : 
* ' Son, to you and Lazarus, while probationers, God virtually said, 
* Where will you have your portion, your good things — ^here, or in 
eternity?' To which your heart responded: *Lord, let me have my 

Ejrtion in this world.' Lazarus' response was : * My portion in eternity, 
ord, and my evil things here.' You have both had your choice, and 
you, son, must now abide by the unwise choice you then made. Having 
had and used up the good things you chose, what but evil things must 
you now expect ? Besides, between us and you God has fixed, immov- 
ably, a vast and bridgeless chasm, and crossing it, either from our side 
or yours, is rendered impossible." How solemn the thought that, after 
death, character and condition will be for ever unchangeable I 

Section V. — Interviews with the deady even if profcticdbley would fail to 
** persuade^^ those whom the Scriptures would not convince or reform (verses 
27-31). The parable is rendered natural by the solicitude of ilie rich 
man for his brethren, yet it is not thereby certain that natural affection 
will exist in hell. Li the proposed mode of warning the five brethren, 
we see that the idea of intercourse between the living and the dead has 
long existed. Doubtless some have ever believed, as some do now, that 
such intercourse is practicable, and that information can thus be gained 
which could be gained in no other way. But the Bible frowns upon all 
such expectations, and Christ, speaking through Abraham, affirms that 
he ^ whom the Scriptures could not persuade, would remain unmoved, 
even if warned by a disembodied spirit. It is worthy of notice that 
Christ here endorses the Old Testament, and represents it as a sufficient 
guide in soul matters. How much more, then, are the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments an all-sufficient guide ! 

Summary of the main thoughts which this parable either presents (yr 
indirectly swggests : 

1. Itidies constitute a serious, though not insuperable, obstacle to one's 
salvation; and poverty, in itself undesirable, is, in a spiritual aspect, less 
dangerous than riches. 

2. Before Him who *^ seeth not as man seeth," the millionaire has no 
advantage over the mendicant. " The Lord looketh on the heart," and 
He is^^* no respecter of persons." 

3. The soul is the same self-conscious existence immediately after death 
that it was before ; and death ushers some, at once, into a state of con- 
scious enjoyment, and some into a state of conscious misery. 

4. They that would not, while probationers, cry to God for mercy, 
will, in eternity, look in vain for mercy to either God or man. 

5. Those whom God designs to save He finds it necessary to chasten, so 
that life's evil things may wean them from the world and fit them the 
better to enjoy an eternity of good things. But there are " men of the 
world who have their portion in this life." They prefer enjoying ** the 
pleasures of sin for a season " rather than ** to suffer affliction with the 
people of God," and hence they, "in their lifetime, receive the good 
things," but are " tormented " in the world to come. 

6. While here, sinners are urged to cross the moral chasm which 
separates them from saints, for Christ has bridged it ; but after death it 
becomes to them an unbridged, impassable giilf. What need of this 
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impassable gulf, if the wicked are to be annihilated? And, if final 
restoration be tnie, this gulf will, ultimately, be crossed, and Christ is 
here convicted of untruthfulness. ^'Lay no such flattering unction 
to thy soul." 

7. How deluded are they who suppose that converse with the dead is 
possible, or that the unseen world can, in that way, be partly unveiled. 
An inspired hook was God's wise and chosen mode of acquainting us with 
spiritual truths, and he who has this book, yet disregards its teachings, 
will, in eternity, reap the bitter consequences. Let the Bible *^m&e 
thee wise unto salvation." B. O. 


SECOND OUTLINE. 

Pbobably no one of the Saviour's parables needs more cautious hand- 
ling than this, if we would bring out the truths it was meant to teach, 
wi&out giving undue significance to those portions which took their 
shape from the popular ideas of the time, but are not to be understood 
as giving the sanction of authority to these ideas. 

Attend first to the purpose for which the parable was spoken. It is a 
companion to that of the Prudent Steward (verses 1-9), and was intended 
to point the moral which that had enforced, and to deepen the impression 
which that had produced. 

I. Ceetatnt things which the pabable was not intended to 

TEACH, THOUGH IT MAY SEEM AT FIRST TO GIVE SOME COUNTENANCE TO 
THEM. 

1. This parable does not teach that a man will be lost merely because 
he is rich, or saved simply because he is poor. If the rich man went to 
the place of woe, it was not his riches that took him there, but rather 
his character, as revealed through the use he made of his wealth. If 
Lazarus was carried to heaven, it was not because of his poverty, but 
because of the character that shone through his poverty. 

2. This parable does not teach that heaven and hell are visible from 
each other, or that there is any possibility of communication between the 
two. The Saviour here accommodates His language to the ideas that 
were prevalent among His hearers, who spoke of heaven as being in 
Abraham's bosom, and who regarded the world unseen as a deep and 
dark abode, divided into two portions. 

3. We are not taught in this parable that the punishment of the 
wicked is material fire. No doubt the rich man says, ** I am tormented 
in this flame." But "it is as absurd to deduce from this language a 
doctrine of physical torment in an actual flame, as it would be to con- 
clude that the separation between the lost and the saved is one inter- 
posed by a physical gulf, across which conversation can be carried on, 
and which could be easily bridged by the resources of modem engineer- 
ing." But let it not be supposed that in calling this description meta- 
phorical we subtract all meaning from it. On the contrary, we intensify 
its significance. A figure is always inferior to that which it portrays, 
and so this description means that the final agony of the lost will be 
greater than that of the body when it is exposed to fire. Even upon 
earth the upbraidings of memory and the stings of remorse have pro- 
duced anguish of spirit more severe than the bodily sufferings of a 
martyr at the stake ; and in the union of memory perfectly developed, 
and conscience judicially quickened in the soul of the lost one, we have 
what we conceive to be the elements of retribution. 
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4. We are not warranted in inferring from this parable that there is 
any desire on the part of the lost for the salvation of those whom they 
have left on earth. "It is not necessary, on the one hand, to attribute 
the petition of the Bich Man to a selfish aim, nor to see in it, on the 
other, an evidence of his partial reformation, as though the fires in which 
he was tormented had already accomplished a partial improvement. It is 
not even necessary to suppose that such a request could or would be pre- 
ferred by the condemned in another Kfe. It is here supposed by Christ 
simply to give occasion to the religious teaching embodied in Abraham's 
reply." 

n. Certain truths which the parable was designed to 

ENFORCE. 

1. We may learn from this parable that there is a ftdure state of 
existence. The parable would be utterly meaningless on any other theory. 
This earthly life is not the whole of man. It is only the porch into the 
future ; but with this terrible addition, that the manner in which we 
pass through it will determine our entire eternity. 

2. The awards of the future life are based on the character which we have 
developed in the actions of this. The solemnest thing suggested in the 
story is, that neglect to do good is as really evil as is the positive com- 
mission of that which is wrong. This man was not a positively vicious 
man ; all that appears is that he failed to employ his talents and oppor- 
timities as God's trustee for the benefit of his fellow-men, and for the glory 
of Him by whom they were conferred. The beggar that sat daily 
neglected at his gate is the feature that indicates his great unfaithful- 
ness. And so his condemnation is precisely identical with that pro- 
nounced on the lost in Christ's own account of the Day of Judgment 
(Matt. XXV. 45). 

3. The future punishment of the wicked will he unending, ** Besides all 
this, between us and you there is a great gulf fixed ; so that they which 
would pass from hence to you cannot, neither can they pass to us that 
would come from thence." I cannot see how else these words are to be 
understood, if they do not imply the eternity of future punishment. 
They are figurative, no doubt ; but still the figure must mean something. 
There may be, we believe there is, no literal gulf, but still we fail to see 
any sense or purpose in the introduction of the statement, unless it be to 
declare that there is no possibility of change of place for the inhabitants 
of heaven and those of the place of perdition. Here, therefore, the 
question of the unending duration of the punishment of the wicked does 
not depend on the meaning of a word, but upon the import of a whole 
phrase. And there are many passages in which the same thing is true, 
so that, even supposing men could succeed in proving that the word 
translated eternal does not mean everlasting (and they have not yet suc- 
ceeded in that), they have not got quit of the doctrine ; for they have 
still to meet such statements as this and others of its class. The terrible 
teaching of this story seems to me to be, that a life spent in self-seeking 
of any sort, and without reference to God, will lead to an eternity of 
spiritual anguish as severe as is that of the body when it is burned 
in fire. 

4. The sufficiervcy of Scripture for the guidance of the sincere, " In this 
dialogue, the Bich Man represents the spirit of Pharisaism, which was 
accustomed to demand from Jesus signs from heaven as an evidence of 
His divine wisdom and authority ; the spirit of modem scepticism, which 
demands new intellectual evidences for the truth of Christianity, and 
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places its unbelief avowedly on the insufficiency of the evidences already 
forthcoming ; and the spirit of modem superstition manifested in 
spiritism and ecdesiasticism, which, endeavourmg to meet this same 
demand for signs and wonders in less intellectual classes of society, 
provides miracles and supernatural manifestations. The answer of 
Abraham represents the spirit of Christianity, which recognizes the 
secret of all scepticism to be in the moral nature^ which recognizes in the 
Word of Qt>d itself its own sufficient evidence, and which declares that 
no proof whatever of a purely intellectual character will suffice to con- 
vince those who are living worldly lives, and whose unbelief is rooted in 
worldliness of any form. ChrisVs language implies not only the ade- 
quacy of Revelation, but also the futility, and therefore the improbability, 
of supernatural appearances of the dead such as are maintained by 
modem spiritism " (Lyman Ahhott), 

W. M. Taylor, D.D. 


THIBD OUTLINE. 

The Pharisees were distmguished almost as much for their covetous- 
ness as for their hypocrisy. When, therefore, our Lord told them bluntly 
that no man could serve God and mammon, they derided. And in reply 
to their sneer. He uttered this solemn parable. 

I. The pa&able displays a scene m this wobld. 
In this scene two characters appear, offering the most striking 
contrast. 

1. The first is a certain rich man. He wears purple, a royal colour, 
rare and costly, for an outer garment, and for an under garment fine 
linen, an Egyptian fabric so delicate in texture and beauty that it was 
sold for double its weight in gold. Nor is this all. He fares sump- 
tuously every day ; by which we are to understand not only that he sat 
down to a table loaded with epicurean dishes, but that he enjoyed all the 
good things of this life which wait upon lavish and showy wealth. That 
he was a sensualist is clear, since he lived for the indulgence of his 
appetites and senses ; that he was utterly selfish is equally evident, for all 
has riches were consumed upon himself ; that he was ungrateful to God 
may be inferred, because he failed to express gratitude by gifts to Gk>d's 
poor, and thereby also violated the Mosaic law ; that he was hard-hearted 
appears from his lack of compassion to a distressed fellow-creature daily 
before his eyes ; that he was remorseless is evinced by the fact, that while 
having less human pity and sympathy than the very dogs which licked 
the beggar's sores, he could yet pursue his round of gay and selfish 
pleasures without a pang of conscience or fear of retribution. But not- 
withstanding these sins. Dives was able by means of his wealth to be 
both magnificent and powerful, and such a person commands the homage 
of this world. Nor does he leave it without a flourish. We are told 
that he was buried, as if to mark the fact that his funeral was celebrated 
with all the pomp and splendour that had characterized his life. 

2. The second character is a beggar named Lazarus, meaning '^ help- 
less," '* forsaken." And so helpless is he, that he has to be carried to 
the rich man's gate, where he may, if possible, keep from starving by 
picking the crumbs that fell from the ridi man's table. These were not 
the fragments indicated by our word * * crumbs," but were the interior and 
soft portions of the Eastern cake, with which the fingers were wiped, and 
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which were then thrown away. It is implied that even of these rejeoted 
pieces of bread the poor beggar could not get enough to satisfy hunger. 
His body was full of sores, a condition revealing his impoyerished blood 
and scanty food. The wretched man, spumed by Diyes and taunted 
perchance by msolent servants, was pitied mainly by the dogs that run 
wild in the East, and, dying, had no funeral that we know of. Being 
only a pauper, he is hurried into a nameless graye without ado or 
ceremony. 

II. The parable unfolds a scene in eternity. 

And now what a marvellous unveiling of real character and shifting 
of circumstances! From behind the mask of a beggar's ragged and 
loathsome body, there issues a pure and righteous soul, which angels, 
acting as a body-guard, are delighted to convey to ** Abraham's bosom," 
a metaphorical expression for paradise, since it indicates an intimate and 
loving participation in the blessedness enjoyed by the great patriarch. 
And where is the rich man ? He lifts up his eyes in hell or Hades. In 
the original of the New Testament there are two words which are both 
translated *'hell;" one Gehenna, meaning the place of torment, the 
other Hades, signifying the place or state of departed spirits. Hades, 
as being the place of all departed spirits, is sometimes divided into 
paradise, where the good spirits dwell, and hell, where the evil spirits 
are punished. How sudden and awful a change for the rich man to 
awake in eternity, finding himself not in that part of Hades which was 
paradise, but in that other part which was hell, where the consequences 
of his sins fall with dreadful retribution upon his startled soul ! 

1. He was in torment. This imagery of a burning tongue and tor- 
menting flame means something. 

2. He was humiliated, being constrained by his misery to supplicate 
a favour from the very beggar whom he once spumed, and ^mom he 
now recognizes as enjoying the felicities of heaven. 

3. His memory becomes an avenger. He is compelled to remember 
his earthly affluence and enjoyments, or ** good things," and to contrast 
them with his present dire needs and evils. He would now, alas ! give 
millions for one drop of water. 

4. His rising hope falls back into dark and endless despair. Not 
only does he see Lazarus comforted and feel himself tormented, but he is 
assured that it must /or ever be so. 

5. His conscience or sympathies, or both, distress his soul, through the 
fear that his five brethren may come to the same dismal place to add 
their groans to his. He seems to feel a sense of responsibility, as if by 
example or word he had made them sceptical and imperilled their 
destiny. Nay, his human heart, which was so dead to the distress of his 
beggar-brother, seems] now to be alive with yearning sympathies for 
his natural brothers. He would guard them by a messenger sent from 
the dead against his fate. But here, too, he is baffled and left sorrow- 
ing. "If they hear not Moses and the prophets," is the reply to his 
entreaties, "neither will they be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead." 

m. Some praotioal lessons from both the earthly and 
the eternal scenes. 

1. Whoever neglects the poor, impenls his eternal peace. Almsgiving 
is insisted upon (Deut. xv. 7, &c.). 

2. The dark contrasts between the conditions of the poor and rich in 
this life form one of the most mysterious enigmas of our existence ; 
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but beyond the grave the mystery will be explained, and every wrongs 
corrected. 

3. Biches are not necesRarily the gateway to hell, nor poverty to 
paradise. Dives was tormented because of his abuse of his riches, and 
Lazarus was blessed, not because he had been poor, but on account of 
his manner of bearing poverty. 

4. What an instance of God*s loving care over His people, when Se 
sends angels for the departing soul of the beggar ! If the unseen realzns 
could become visible, how often would the scenes of glory and wretched- 
ness on this planet be regarded as reve\*sed ! 

5. Our ancestral honours and family position will avail us nothing 
beyond the grave. This rich man was a Jew, and cor^d address Abraham 
as *' Father Abraham," but inasmuch as he had not imitated Abra- 
ham's example of righteousness, he could not share Abraham's blessed- 
ness. 

6. The impassable gulf for ever fixed between the evil and the good 
cannot be explained away as the mere drapery of a parable. It contains 
a revelation &om our Lord Himself as to the fufcure state of men ; and 
how blessed on the one side, and appalling on the other, is the picture 
of this state ! 

7. ** Moses and the prophets " is a sunmiary expression for the Divine 
Word. If one by a sceptical intellect and hardened heart resist this 
Word and its clear Truth, he would not be persuaded by a messenger , 
risen from the dead. After the momentary astonishment had passed, 
the sceptic would argue the miracle away, by claiming that the risen 
one had not been actually dead, or that his own senses had deceived him, 
or that he was the victim somehow of an hallucination. The Jews were 
not convinced even when they saw Lazarus bursting from the tomb, nor 
again when Jesus Himself, whom they had slain, was delivered with an 
eu^quake from the grave, and known to be alive again. 

8. God will no more trouble Himself to fashion miracles as an antidote 
to our scepticism, too often self -nurtured, than did Christ to afford signs 
of His authority and nature to the Pharisees. 

9. ** Heathen sumptuousness of living prophesies for Christendom 
nothing good." 

10. If the rich man had believed in hell, and foreseen his possible fate 
therein, he would have repented. Faith is the source of change in 
character and destiny. 

T. S. DOOLITTLE, D.D. 


FOUETH OUTLINE. 

This whole chapter is taken up with our Saviour's teachings concern- 
ing the use and the abuse of riches, and their effects on the character 
and destiny of men. 1. The parable of the unjust steward. 2. Rebukes 
of the covetous Pharisees who *^ derided Him." 3. The parable of the 
rich man and Lazarus — ^which closed and clinched His warnings on this 
subject. Consider 

I. The GHARA.OTEBS REPRESENTED (verse 19-21). 

1. A certain rich man. No gross vices are attributed to him. He is 
only a rich, selfish worldling. It was not his wealth that damned him, 
but its misuse and his disregard of his duty to Gk>d and his fellow-men ; 
and his utter lack of pity for the poor. 

2. And there was a \certain beggar, named Lazarus — ^which means 
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** God's help" — ^the only help lie had. It is common in the East for 
mendicants to resort to the courts of great houses to beg attention and 
alms. And the dogs — such as the wild, ownerless, homeless, scavenger 
dogs of Oriental cities — came and licked his sores. Whether this is 
intended as a token of animal pity, or, as others think, of exposure of 
the poor man's wounds to these unclean beasts, it is ** the last stroke of 
the picture of his nakedness and forsakenness," and in the utmost con- 
trast with the luxury of the rich man, who cared not for him. 

II. Their deaths, BURiAii, and future state (verses 22, 23). 

1. The rich man's misery followed immediately upon his death, and 
therefore what we call death cannot be the immediate annihilation of the 
wicked. 

2. He was still a conscious, intelligent, reasoning human being in 
the other world ; and he was a sufferer. r - 


III. The interview between the rich man and Abraham (verses 
24-31). 

1. His cry for mercy (verse 24). Literally or figuratively — and in the 
Scriptures the figures are only shadows of greater realities — the picture 
of this man^s conscious misery is complete and awful. He does not ask to be 
taken out — that seems impossible ; but to have the mercy of even a drop 
of water brought him by Lazarus to cool his tongue — the slightest alle- 
viation is all that he dares to beg. He does not repent of his sin ; nor is 
he purified by his torments, nor made fit for heaven, nor does he ask 
Abraham to take him to his bosom with Lazarus. It is the cry, not of 
the penitent, nor of the hopeful, but of a man in torments that consume 
him like a flame ! 

2. Abraham's reply gives him no hope (verses 25, 26). The truths taught 
in this revelation are these : 

(a) The apparent inequalities of Providence in this world will all be 
righteously balanced and set in order in the world to come. 

{h) God holds men responsible for their use and abuse of this world, 
and its good and evil things (verse 25). Sonship with Abraham cannot 
save hiTYi ; it aggravates his guilt. Memory is an awful agent in future 
punishment. Son, remember I 

(c) There is a great gulf fixed and impassable between the rich man in 
Hades and Abraham and Lazarus in Paradise (verse 26). There is here 
no gleam of that " eternal hope " which some profess to find in "the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death." That is only the conjectiure that, by 
some inscrutable means and in some way unknown to us, God may 
finally put out the flame and stop the torment, and bridge or close up the 
great gulf, and save all for whom, like this man in the parable, Christ 
Himself gave no hope even of a drop of water. 

3. The lost mean's prayer for his brethren (verses 27, 28). 

4. Abraham's refusal (verse 29). 

W. J. E. Taylor, D.D. 


FIFTH OUTLINE. 


Two very different kinds of men. Let every one see whom he re- 
sembles. 

I. Why was the rich man condefrfined ? Was it on account of his wealth ? 
Wealth is no sin (Abraham, Job, David). It is sin if it has been acquired 
wrongfully ; and it is injurious if the heart cleaves to it. Was it because 
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he dressed and lived according to his circumstances ? Joseph, Daniel, 
Esther, did the same. Luxury in apparel is censurable only when we 
dress above our station or immodestly ; and the love of dress is sinful 
when it is immoderate. Or, was it because he did not help the poor 
enough P He did something, however, for he allowed Lazarus to come 
regularly on his premises. Why was he then condemned P On account 
of nis impenitence (verse 30). The reason that he did not repent was, he 
did not acknowledge his sinfulness, because he was never in earnest to 
obey the laws of God. Carelessness — ^pride. As one lives, so he dies ; 
as one dies, so he remains, either righteous or filthy for ever. Oh, that we 
might be warned ! He who does not repent in the season of grace can 
there never find grace. Bepentance alone transfers us from a condition 
of condemnation into one of blessing ; from death into life. Bepentance 
fiows from a love to God and a hatred to sin. It is the best medicine 
against sin. Oh, precious, penitential prayers of David, Manasseh, and 
the publican ! Precious penitential prayers of Peter ! Oh, that we 
might repent every day ! Particularly to-day ! Such only are true 
Christians. 

n. Why was Lazarus saved? Certainly not because he was poor — 
poverty is often the person's own fault and has nothing to do with salva- 
tion ; nor because he was sick — ^how often sickness is brought on by us ! 
It depends on inward health. Neither was he saved because he had to 
fast often — ^for fasting is indeed an excellent outward discipline, but it is 
not a means of grace to salvation ; but because he exercised the faith of 
Abraham in his earthly career. For this reason he is promoted to Abra- 
ham's bosom (Bom. iv. 18-22 ; Heb. xi. 8-10 ; xvii. 19) ; because he had 
the same mind that was in the patriarch. Therefore Abraham says: 
** They have Moses and the prophets, let them hear them." Faith comes 
by hearing. Because Lazarus had such faith, he looked upon his poverty, 
sickness, and fasting as the grace of God, as the only way of the Divine 
wisdom and love to work out his salvation ; he daily died to the world 
and sin, rejoiced in anticipation at the day of his death as his heavenly 
birthday ; and when finally the longed-for hour came, the angels were 
at his side to dry his tears, waft about him the celestial fragrance of 
eternal glory, and bear his spirit home into Abraham's bosom. 

HI. How important! 1. God is no respecter of persons, whether 
rich' or poor ; all are sinners ; all are called to Heaven ; the same narrow 
way and difficult gate are for all — the way of repentance and faith, of 
conversion and regeneration; the same duties for all — to believe the truth, 
to live hohly, to suffer patiently, to die happy. 2. Examine on which 
way you are — ^that of Lazarus or of the rich man. In this examination 
other people's opinion and our imagination count for nothing ; the Word 
of God decides. "We should not ask, "How does it go with you P " but 
" Whither are you going ? " In the next world many a man will wish, 
"Oh, that I had been a poor, sick and despised Lazarus on earth ! Oh, if 
I were back but one day!" It is better to be poor with Jesus, than 
without Jesus to be rich, powerful, &c. Help, O Lord, that every one 
may reach that place where a thousand years are like a day ; and preserve 
us from that place where a day seems like a thousand years ! 

Db. Abnbt, Berlin. 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


TRUE FAME. 

Verily I say unto you^ wheresoever this Gospel shall be preached in the whole 
world, th^re shall also this, that this woman hath done^ be told for a memorial of her. 
— St. Matt. xxvi. 13. 

No one likes to be forgotten. No one can quite reconcile himself to 
the thought, that when he passes from the earth he will be remembered 
no more ; and to the desire for posthumous fame, which is thus natural in 
every breast, we may trace some of the greatest, and not a few also of 
the meanest, deeds that men have done. It is a natural desire, and the 
Gospel does not seek to eradicate or destroy this feeling, but shows how it 
can be innocently and honourably gratified. It hallows and transfigures 
it by connecting it with Christ, and tells us that if we would embalm 
our names in the memories of men, we must use for that purpose the 
sweet spices of love to Jesus, and willing sacrifices made for His sake 
on behalf of our fellow-men. Here in the case of Mary is true fame. 
Her name comes down to us, after the lapse of more than eighteen 
centuries, with an odour as sweet as that of the ointment which she shed 
upon the Saviour's head. Let us, therefore, meditate on the incidents 
here recorded concerning her, that we may learn what that fame is which 
Christ confers and of which He approves. 

1. Our Lord was not induced to pronounce this eulogy by Mary's 
social position. There is reason to believe, indeed, that her brother was 
in easy circumstances, but no one would have ranked him with the aris- 
tocracy of Palestine. Jesus, however, did not care for that. Eank was 
nothing to Him if the heart were genuine, and so, throughout His public 
ministry. He dealt impartially with all, looking at character in every 
case, and giving little importance to the mere surroundings in which it 
was set. The notice and approval of Christ, which alone is fame 
worthy of the name, are altogether independent of our external circum- 
stances in the world. Be we ever so wealthy, the Lord will not regard us 
merely for the sake of our property. Be we ever so poor. He will not 
despise us for our poverty. And, on the other side, it is just as true 
that om: penury will not in itself commend us to His favour. No 
matter who you are, if you will only serve Him out of a loving heart 
and in a spirit of self-sacrifice. He will note it in the records of His 
kingdom, and in the day when these are read in the audience of the 
assembled universe, it snail be done unto you as unto the man whom 
the King delighted to honour. 

2. Our Saviour was not moved to pronounce this eulogy by the intrin- 
sic value of that which was presented to Him. True, the alabaster vase 

^ which Mary broke contained in it a pound of ointment of spikenard, very 
costly, and one who on a matter of this kind was not likely to make a 
mistake valued it at three hundred pence, that is, about ten pounds of 
our money. But Jesus was not impelled to give this commendation by 
any regard to that. There are more standards of value than that of 
money. There is something which is absolutely imponderable in any 
earthly balance, and which is quite immeasurable by any physical ap- 
pliance. It was from His knowledge of that our Master spoke. He saw 
THIS LOVE that prompted the action, and He knew the ability that 
bounded it. He perceived that she was acting put of tender regard to 
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TTim, and that what she did was the best and noblest thing that she 
could think of. Therefore, He appreciated her deed, not from a mere 
pecuniary estimate, but from the standpoint of afPection. 

It is quite similar with the gifts we bring to Jesus. He values most 
those which have in them the deepest love, and which have required the 
greatest sacrifice on our part to lay them at His feet. Not every service 
we render will secure His highest commendation. It must be all we can 
do, and it must have our whole heart in it. Only twice in the Gospel 
history does He single out individual cases for special eulogium, and in 
both we have this feature in common. The poor widow threw all her 
living into the treasury, and Mary ** did what she could." 

3. Our Saviour was not moved to pronounce this eulogy by the opinion 
of those who were present with Him at the time. In the estimation of 
the greater number of onlookers Mary's procedure was very strange, and 
some did not hesitate to pronounce emphatic condemnation upon it. But 
what they said about it made no difference to Christ. He does not alway? 
blame when men disapprove, nor does He always admire when men praise. 
He forms His estimate of individuals on quite other grounds than those 
on which human judgment rests. He looks at the heart, and if He find 
there love to Himself inspiring to deeds of holiness and benevolence. He 
will bestow His gracious approval. If, therefore, we seek such a memorial 
from Jesus as Mary obtained, we need not much distress ourselves about 
what our fellow-men may say regarding us. We are not, indeed, 
wantonly and wilfully to defy public opinion, 'and go against it just 
for the sake of opposing it. But we need not care what men say, if we be 
only sure that we are acting purely from love to Him who gave Himself 
for us. 

I ought now to proceed to look at the subject positively, and ask 
what those things were which drew from the Bedeemer the commendation 
of the text ; but the course of thought which I have prosecuted has so fully 
anticipated the answer to that question that I need not detain you long 
in its consideration. The great thing, the one thing, to which Jesus 
looked, was the motive from which the action was performed. It was 
done out of pure love to Himself. That was what moved Him so deeply. 
Mary thought of nothing but of showing her affection to Himself. It 
was not His cause, it was Himself she sought to serve. And therein 
she left us an example which is^worthy of our closest^imitation. It is not 
good to set about the performance even of right things from second-rate 
motives, for the action thus inspired must of necessity be second-rate 
also. We dwarf our best actions, and get into stereotyped modes of 
service, which tend to formalism, simply because we do not work from 
personal love to the living, personal Christ. See how Mary's love 
operated. It would not let her be content with simply doing duty, and 
acting after the precedent of others. Duty is very good when you can 
get nothing better, but after all it is a cold and somewnat stem mistress. He 
who works from a sense of duty generally seeks to get off with doing as 
little as he can, and will not undertake anything that is not prescribed. 
But he who works from the impulse of love is constantly trying how 
much he can do for Jesus. Had Mary waited for a precedent, eunehad 
never done this action which so gladdened the Redeemer's heart. How 
much of the Christian effort of these days is mere imitation ! Mary had 
her own reasons for loving the Lord, and she took her own way of show- 
ing her love. So it ought to be with us. No human thing, no earthly 
model, no precedent, should shut out from our view the Lord, and to Him 
everything ought to be rendered. This will give inventiveness and 
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originality to our piety, so that the offering brought by each shall have 
as much iadividuality and distinctiveness about it as there is about the 
fragrance of the lily or the perfume of the violet. 

Mark again, Mary's love found not only a way of showing itself that 
was different from that followed by others, but also one that was beauti- 
fully appropriate to her and delightfully acceptable to Him. She could 
not do many things that Peter, James, and John could do. But she could 
do this, which they would never have thought of attempting. And so 
there is ever a divine intuition in love which points out what would be 
most appropriate in us to offer, and what Jesus would most gladly receive 
from our hands 

Such was the action which the Lord made eternally famous by this 
glowing eulogiiun. And what a sublime prophecy that eulogium is ! 
Think of it. Here is one whom some would have us to believe was a 
mere Jewish rustic. He is surrounded by a few fishermen friends, and 
He is looking forward to an ignominious death and burial. Yet He has 
the assurance to speak of His Q-ospel as to be preached throughout the 
whole world, and to declare that tins deed of Mary's should everywhere 
have its memorial in connection with His message ! And now, nearly 
nineteen hundred years after He spoke, and in a quarter of the world 
which for nearly a millennium and a half after His crucifixion was un- 
known to men, we are verifying His prediction in the sermon of this 
morning. The monuments which were reared in that age have mostly 
disappeared, but this remains, and, strangest of all, it becomes more 
widely read as the years revolve. Herein, indeed, is a marvellous thing, 
if He were only a Jewish peasant ! But if He were the Eternal Son of 
God, the whole mystery is plain. For what is true fame ? Is it not the 
recognition of our work by God ? Let us aim at that, for that is lasting as 
God is Himself. The day will come when the Pyramids shall crumble 
into dust, and Pompey's Pillar be broken into fragments ; when the 
granite pedestals in our public squares shall calcine into powder, and the 
bronze figures that stand upon them shall melt into shapeless masses ; 
but even then this that Mary did shall be told as a memorial of her, and 
in her fame all who, like her, have served the Master out of love to Him 
will share. Seek not to write your name on the perishing things of 
earth and time : that is all the same as if you wrote it in the sands before 
the advancing wave. Inscribe it rather on the Saviour's heart, and all 
the nations of the saved will read it there. That is fame, pure and 
perennial. Jesus, write Thy name upon my heart, and help me thus to 
write my name on Thine ! Amen ! 

W. M. Taylor, D.D. 


THE ANOINTING OF THE FEET OF JESIJS. 

Verily I say unto you, wheresoever this Gospel shall be preached in the whole 
world, there shall also this, that this woman hath done, be told for a tnemorial of her. 
—St. Matthew xxvi. 13. 

This incident is one of the most touching and affecting of the last 
events of our Lord's life. 

The lessons which it contains are beautiful and instructive. 

1. MarCa gifts to God'are consecrated by love. We know it is only a sordid 
soul that prizes a gift for its own value. Our best offerings, what are 
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they to a God who could speak a word and change every rock into a 
flashing diamond, every stone into a royal ruby, and every boulder into 
vast nuggets of gold ? But we £tre taught here that they are acceptable 
to Him, not on account of their intrinsic value, but as evidences and 
expressions of a deep devotion, an intense, ardent love. It is this love 
wluch the Saviour seeks to awaken in man, and every evidence of it must 
be peculiarly grateful to Him. Mere perfunctory giving, therefore, is 
nothing. He who, Sunday after Sunday, from force of habit, or for the 
sake of appearances, or from a vague sense of propriety, drops his con> 
tributions into the offertory plates, makes no acceptable offering to God. 
Mary's love consecrated her gift : and you should make your offenngs 
the expressions and, in some sort, the vehicles of your love and gratitude 
to your Heavenly Father. 

2. We are taught that profusion is not neceaea/rily waste* No one will 
doubt that there is a law of utility — a law of economy, which man 
must observe : but we must also learn that there are spheres of motive 
and duty where the rigid laws of utility will not apply and where 
economy is niggard. God teaches this in creation^ where ** Beauty and 
Utility walked hand in hand." He teaches it in His Holy Word, where 
truth is unfolded to us dad in infinite loveliness. ** The x>earl is of great 
price, but even the casket is of exquisitabeauty. The sword is of ethereal 
temper, and nothing cuts so keen as its double edge ; but there are jewels 
on tiie hilt and fine tracery on tiie scabbard. The apples are gold, but 
even the basket is silver." 

One there said, ** Why this waste ? " and we meet this utilitarian cry 
on every hand. We meet it in every attempt to beautify and adorn the 
temple of God. We meet it when we ask for money for Foreign Mis- 
sions, when men, thinking the results aresmaU, fall to weighing a human 
soul against pounds and shillings. The only place where we never meet it 
is in man's own selfish expenditures. The idea has obtained currency 
that everything connected with the worship of God must be as bare and 
bald, and meagre and uncouth, as possible ; and any departure therefrom 
is met with this cry, " Why this waste ? " Other excellent directions of 
expenditure are instantly pointed out ; but it is a matter of experience 
that retrenchment in the one direction is never attended with munificence 
in the other. 

Our instincts tell us — and this incident corroborates it — that in our 
gifts to God and in our expressions of love, profusion is not waste. 

3. We leam that, amid the conflicting duties of Ufe, the immediate is best. 
"She hath done what she could" — not all that she could, but that 
which her hand ioxnid presently to do. " Trouble her not," perplex her 
not with what she might haver done : ** she hath done what she cmtld,** 
Fault-finding critics often perplex us by pointing out what we might have 
done. Many of us are sighing for what we might have done. How easy 
it is to see what better direction might have been "given to our efforts — 
what better disposition might have been made of our gifts — ^what better 
way might have been adopted to reach our ends. The lesson is, perplex 
not yourselves — you have done what you could. 

But we have here not only comfort, but a principle of action. How 
many of us have neglected what we could do from spencQng our time in 
looking about for what we might do ! How many God-given oppor- 
tunities do we let slip, because we are ever looking about for something 
else, some more distinguished service, and overlooking the little offices 
for Christ which, after all, make up the most of Christian life ! What 
the hand finds presentiy to do is best. 
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4. Filially, our Lord not only accepts and commends the act and gift, hut 
recompenses them in a royal manner: ** Verily I say unto you," &c. " Who 
but Himself had power to ensure to any work of man, even if resounding 
in his own time through the whole earth, an imperishable remembrance 
in the stream of history ? Behold once more here, the majesty of His 
royal judicial supremacy in the government of the world is this * Verily 
I say unto you ' " (Stier). 

Man toils for fame — delves, rising early and burning the midnight 
lamp. And if he may link his name to some noble achievement, to some 
discovery, or art, or invention, which will bear his memory down the 
years to coming generations, he esteems the years of weary labour well 
sx)ent. Match, then, this toiling and striving of man wi^h the simple 
Word of Jesus. He speaks, and an immortality of fame is given to a 
woman of Judaea. The name of Mary of Bethany has never been for- 
gotten — and never shall be ; her memory lives by virtue of His Word, 
** Verily I say unto you." 

Our Lord tells us here that He has power to honour those who honour 
Him. Why was this act recorded, if not to teach us that all kindred 
acts will be similarly accepted and commended«nd rewarded ? Honour 
Jesus Christ. Break at His feet your box of precious ointment. Offer 
your choicest gifts, count nothing mean that is consecrated by love, and 
nothing great that is not hallowed by affection. The Lord Jesus Christ 
will certainly honour those that honour Him. 

H. M. Jackson. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST'S DAY. 


HEEOD; OE, THE POWEEOF CONSCIENCE. 

At that time fferod, the tetrareh, heard of the fame of JestiSy and said unto his 
servants, This is John the Baptist, he is risen from the dead, — St. Matt. xiv. 1, 2. 

I. Conscience will not he silenced hy wealth or earthly surroundings. Herod 
was a wealthy man ; he fared sumptuously every day ; a man of high 
birth and exalted station. He had hosts of servants, and troops of 
soldiers, delighted to do his bidding, and his command was absolute law. 
But, in the midst of all his wealth and means of happiness, conscience 
is able to make him miserable. When he heard of the fame of Jesus, he 
said, " It is John the Baptist, he is risen fron the dead." Well, sup- 
posing he has, what need you care ? " Yes, but I beheaded him." Well, 
what of that ? was your act not fair and honourable, according to law ? 
Here is where the pressure is felt by Herod. He may bow his head and say 
Yes, but with a voice of thunder that echoes through his soul, conscience 
says No. Memory gives conscience an. awful power, and will be its 
inseparable companion throughout eternity. Many months had elapsed 
since John was beheaded, but memory was stUl busy with the bloody 
deed. He was tortured with the belief that John had risen as he heard 
of the miracles of Christ, and that he was clothed with power, not only 
to vindicate the righteousness of his own cause, and expose the base 
criminality of his (Herod's) conduct, but also with power to deal out 
unmitigated vengeance upon Tiiin for his bloody act. Men may think 
they succeed in burying their guilt, but memory has a resurrection 
power that will not leave the awful things in their graves. Strange 
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things may transpire, new facts may be brought to light, and, in the 
meantime, memory will hold its torchlight over the graves of the past, 
and their buried Johns will start into life. Seek to be at x>eace with your 
conscience, while the blood of Christ avails. 

II. A guilty conscience ia troubled with not only real, but imaginary 
troubles, **The wicked flee when no man pursueth." How imaginary 
and untrue was his belief that John had risen : and how groundless his 
fears. A little investigation and inquiry would have convinced him that 
this wonderful Jeeus of Nazareth was not John the Baptist. But he was 
so guilty in the matter of John's death that he was afraid to inquire, 
lest his interest in the matter might cause people to suspect that his 
conscience wAs troubling him, or lest John might come the more speedily 
and scathe him with merited vengeance. Not only real, but imaginary 
fears haunt the wicked. Wickeoiiess is self-love in a mistake. How 
unsafe and wretched it makes its votaries. There are thousands of men 
and women among us, who have Herod's fears and torturous musings. 
From certain things that have come to their ears they at once conclude 
that some buried sin has risen. Their fears may be only imaginary, but 
they are afraid to ask a question lest their very anxiety should arouse 
suspicion. How imsafe and wretched must that man be who has his 
reputation poised on the still tongue of a woman, or of an accomplice 
in guilt. Like Herod, such a man is often startled by strange appear- 
ances and statements, and made to tremble lest the awful John be risen. 
There are men and women, even in the Church of God, who are standing 
in just such slippery places as this to-day. A silent tongue holds them 
up. Never hazard your character in the hands of any person, male or 
female. Never give any person the power to blight or ruin your character 
by telling the truth. 

HI. A guilty conscience will torment a sinner in spite of his avowed scep- 
ticism. Herod was a Sadducee ; and it would seem he was a strong 
advocate and protector of the sect to which he belonged. The Sadducees 
were the Jewish sceptics ; they believed neither in the existence of spirits, 
angels, devils, heU, nor the resurrection. But no sooner does Herod 
hear of the fame of Jesus and His wonderful works than he is filled with 
apprehension, and exclaims, "John the Baptist is risen,' ^ What! 
" Bisen ! " Why, such a word is not to be found in your creed, Herod. 
" Well, perhaps not, but I have heard of his doings, and I have been 
thinking it over, and I tell you it is John the Baptist, and he is risen 
from the dead." Learn from this, that a man's logic may guide him to 
conclusions which do not satisfy his conscience, and from which his 
better nature revolts. A guilty conscience will cut its way right through 
a man's sceptical notions. Herod ridiculed the doctrine of spirits and 
the resurrection, but in the wlfirlwind of his guilty apprehensions he is 
compelled to overleap the narrow boundary of his creed and declare the 
truth of both, in the assertion, **. John is risen." He despised the idea of 
hell, and yet in his own bosom were burning the fires of horror and 
remorse, which were a telling preface or instalment of the terrible ex- 
position about to follow. My brother, you may pull up the old land- 
marks of the faith, and make broad space for revelry and sensuality ; 
you may boast that the old dogmas, which used to grip your conscience, 
are laid aside, and that you are now at rest in the possession of broader 
views. But you are under a terrible delusion. You have all the elements 
of unrest and apprehension in your own bosom, and with all your 
sceptical notions you feel them. The very doctrines you ridicule, ever 
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and anon fill you with terror. Let your conscience plead guilty or not 
guilty of this charge, memory vnll hold its light over the x>ast, and 
conscience will lift up its gloomy voice, and imagination tvill busy itself 
who the future, pale with the ti<&gs which it brings, no matter what your 
theological notions may be. 

Thomas Kelly. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN TEMPTATION. 

My sottf if sinners entice thee, consent thou not, — Pboyebbs i. 10. 

The wise man does not say, ** If sin entice thee,*' but " if sinners entice 
thee, consent thou not." Sin is not so dangerous as is the sinner. Sin 
is hideous ; but the sinner n^ty be beautiful as a flower of God, or tread 
the earth an Apollo of manliness, vigour and strength. Sin is repellant ; 
but the sinner may be winsome and attractive. Sin is loathsome, 
but the sinner may command respect and enlist affection by distinguished 
qucdities of head and heart. The personal element in temptation is often 
the attractive element. It is when sin is clothed with and disguised 
under the qualities and characteristics which ordinarily give men in- 
fluence and attractiveness that it becomes most dangerous to your 
youth. 

1. Sin sometimea clothes itself with personal atdhority. The authority of 
a master over a servant, or of an employer over a clerk. You have the 
sin in this case approaching you, not with its own inherent and legitimate 
temptation, but arrayed in the authority of one whom you are accus- 
tomed to obey. The authority of a father over a son. A master may 
command a servant, an employer may command a clerk, or a father may 
command a son, to do a wrong act. The sin may have but little tempta- 
tion of itself, but it becomes a strong temptation, indeed, when it enlists 
authority on its behalf. 

2. Sin sometimes clothes itself with personal affection. Think of sin dad 
in the love a young man bears for father, or mother, or an elder brother, 
or for a friend. . Accustomed from early childhood to venerate that 
father, sin becomes a new thing when exemplified in his- life. Or your 
friend entices you to sin ; it is not the sin that draws you so much as the 
friend. You would not have gone into that open bar-room of your own 
accord. Unless there had been a friend to tempt you, you would never 
have learned to drink or gamble. Maoiy of the forms of vice depend 
entirely upon friendship for their propagation. They would die a natural 
death if it were not for a man's friends. 

3. Sin sometimes clothes itself with personal attractions. Consider mental 
attractions. The learned, the witty, the intellectual bad man, is a power 
for evil. Why ? Because sin in him is not viewed, in itself, but re- 
garded as clothed upon with brilliant talents and splendid intelligence. 
There is & passing over of power from the man to his sin. 

Sin is never or rarely seen naked on earth, but always in attire, and 
sometimes so bedecked as to seem almost beautiful. 

Consider personal attractions. I have known mere physical beauty to 
prove a sort of palliation for sin. Men were ready to excuse what in 
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another they would have been prompt to condemn. A gay, handsom.e 
man, and an uncouth, ugly man, may each sin and edn equally, but you 
will find different judgments for the two. 

The more attractions a man has personally, the more ropes has sin to 
pidl upon others with, and the more deceptive attire has sin to clothe 
itself with. The sinner allures, not the sin. 

4. Sin gometimes clothes itself with 'personal injitience. Wealth gives a 
man influence in a community. We all know how the wealthy are looked 
up to; are imitated; are elevated in popular regard often to such a 
degree that you do not judge them as common fwk are judged. You 
have one standard for the rich, another for the poor. What is a gross offenoe 
in the conduct of the poor, is a mere eccentricity in the rich; and a crime 
which is recbdily condemned if committed by a common person receives 
complacent toleration when committed by a wealthy one. Hence it is 
that a bad rich man is a power for evil in a community. He can stoop 
from his high position and allure young men to their ruin with an ease 
he could never acquire if he were poor. I knew such a one who de- 
bauched half a coimty* 

Social or official position gives a man influence. Those who should be 
the guardians and conservators of the public morals often contribute to 
their declension. Public men have a mgh obligation upon them to live 
well, but many of them are a shame and disgrace to our communities. 

It is, then, when sin clothes itself with personal authority, or personal 
affections, or personal attractions, or personal influence, that it is most 
enticing, beguiling, and dangerous. Young men are to be especially 
warned against it in these forms. They should be taught to recognize 
sin promptly, no matter what it is clothed in. They are to be taught 
that, whHe it is harder to resist it in such forms, yet resisted it must be. 

** Consent thou not." Christian manliness and independence is the 
only safeguard against the personal elements in temptation. Dare to be 
right, even if sin should enlist all the powers of the world on its side. 
Dare to say, " No." This is Christian heroism. The Christian heroes may 
receive no recognition on earth, no laurels may be placed upon their 
brow, no poets sing their praises, no histories embalm their victories ; 
but the day shall come when, before an applauding universe, their heroic 
deeds shall be celebrated, and a more enduring crown be given them, 
when they shall receive the welcome commendation, ** Well done, good 
and faithful servant." 

H. M. Jackson. 


Do NOT Gad Aboxtt. — Once, when I was dreadfully harassed by a 
doubt whether I should remain in a certain pulpit or go to a very 
inviting one, eight hundred nules away, I opened Cecil's wise book of 
practical thoughts, and my eyes fell on these **pat" and pithy words: 
** Taking new steps in life are very serious dangers, esx>ecially if in 
our motives there be any mixture of ambition. * Wherefore gaddest tJiou 
about to change thy way ? ' " Now I did not know before that there 
was such a passage in the Bible. I turned to the second chapter of 
Jeremiah, and found it there, though translated a little differently. I 
resolved at once not to ** gad about " or change my field of labour, and 
have thanked Q-od for that timely Scripture hint ever since. — Cuyler, 
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THE TRANSFIGHJRATION.* 

St. Matthew xvii, 1-13 ; St, Mabe ix« 2-10 ; St, Luke ix* 28-36. • 

As our Lord drew near His crucifixion, eyer-increasing manifestations 
of the Father's power and favour burst from heaven upon EEim. The 
design of these wonderful manifestations was primarily to minister com- 
fort and encouragement to Christ's human spirit, which might otherwise 
have fainted, and secondarily, to afford convincing proofs to His disciples 
of His Divine character and mission. Both of these ends were admirably 
served by the Transfiguration. It will be instructive to notice 

I. THE CIRCUMSTANCES ATTEITDING THE TRANSFIGUBATION. 

1. It took place in solitude. Whether the place was Mount Tabor in 
Galilee, according to tradition, or Mount Hermon, which answers to the 
description of ** a high mountain," and which was near CsBsarea Philippi, 
where Jesus had recently been, is unknown and immaterial. It was a 
lonely retreat, where the soul could hold undisturbed communion with 
GJ-od, the source of life and joy. God has often chosen the solitude of the 
mountain or desert as the condition of His revelations. (Ex. iii. 1, 2 ; 
xxiv. 12 ; 1 Kings xix. 8, 9.) 

2. To make the solitude still deeper, the time when the Transfiguration 
occurred was night. This we know from Luke's statement that they who 
were with Him were " heavy with sleep," and besides our Lord was in 
the habit of retiring to mountainous and quiet places for meditation and 
prayer. The night, says Quintillian, is the best solitude, for when the 
rest of the world is hushed in sleep, the waking soul can think as it will. 

3. The Transfiguration took place under the condition of prayer. 
(Luke ix. 28, 29.) It is to the devout and yearning heart that God un- 
folds His presence and glorious grace. 

II. THE PERSONS PRESENT AT THE TRANSFIGURATION. 

1. The three disciples, as representing the new dispensation, Peter, 
James, and John his brother, were admitted to the privileges of free and 
peculiar intimacy with their Master. They were selected to watch with 
TTiTn in Gethsemane at a time of dreadful peril, mental agony and 
doubt ; and here they alone were permitted to behold Him shining with 
unbearable lustre, honoured above Moses and Elijah, and approved by a 
miraculous voice from heaven. Nor were these three disciples thus 
favoured simply to afford them a personal gratification. It was to 
prepare them rather for bearing a more steadfast and unimpeachable 
testimony to Christ's Messiahship and redemptive power ; and thus 
educated, they all became illustrious for their zeal and fidelity. 

2. Moses and Elias were present as representing the old dispensation* 
Of all the patriarchs and prophets, what two could more appropriately 
have appeared than these r It was fitting that they should come to talk 
in this prophetic hour with Christ of His sufferings about to be endured, 
and of the glory that should follow. They and other prophets, according 

* See voL i. pp. 37-39. 
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to St. Peter (1 Pet. i. 10-12), had often when in life engaged in such 
inquiries, and now as the day approached when all their inquiries were 
to be solved, we can imagine the ardent desire and expectation with 
which they appeared at their Master's side to learn a new meaning of 
their own prophecies and work from Him. 

4 

m. FEATURES OF THE TBANSFIGURATION ITSELF. 

1. The inherent glory of Jesns, the Lord of life and blessedness, seemed 
to break suddenly forth. ** His face did shine as the sun." 

2. At the same time, ''there was added to this an external heayenly 
illumination affecting His garments, and surrounding Moses and Elijali, 
and reaching its highest manifestation in the luminous cloud." 

3. '' A bright cloud overshadowed them." This cloud was a visible 
and splendid exhibition of the Divine presence. It was in a cloudy pillar, 
dark by day but luminous by night, that God appeared before the 
marching Israelites (Ex. xiv. 19, 20), and in the form of a cloud 
suprem^ bright and beautifnl. He dwelt as the Shekinah in the Temple 
(1 Kings viii. 10, 11). When, therefore, the disciples saw thisdoud, they 
were perfectly familiar with its meaning, and understood it as an unmis- 
takable token of God's immediate revelation of Himself. Nor must we 
forget that while the cloud out of which the law spake from Sinai was 
** thick," this one from which love spake was radiant with light. 

4. ** And behold a voice out of the cloud, which said. This is my 
Beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ; near ye Him." Here we 
touch the profound significance of the Transfiguration. Jesus was on 
His way to betrayal, to popular scorn and fury, to ribsJd mockery and a 
torturing death. His prophetic spirit foresaw it aU. It wd.8 an appcdl- 
ing burden on His soul ; He needed refreshment and cheer ; hence Moses 
and Elias clothed with glory talked with Him '* of His decease which He 
should accomplish at Jerusalem " (Luke ix. 31). What matchless comfort 
came from the Father through these heavenly messengers we can partly 
unagine, but never fully g^sp. Their consolation was, however, sup- 
plemented and made perfect by the Father's very voice issuing from the 
cloud with assurances of love and a delegation of authority. Jehovah, 
the everlasting Father, thus sets His seed of approbation, and commands 
obedience to Christ the Son in the mediatorial work of sacrifice which He 
is soon to undertake on the cross. 

5. The combined cloud and voice quite overwhelmed the disciples. A 
little before, Peter, hardly knowing perhaps what he said, or desiring to 
escape the toils and temptations of the sinning world below, had cried 
out, ** Lord, it is good for us to be here," and had wanted to build three 
tabernacles, so as to retain and enjoy the presence of the glorified ones, 
but now they all fell on their faces and were sore afraid. No mortal can 
endure the unveiled brightness of Deity. John, upon catching a vision 
of the ascended Bedeemer among the golden candlesticks, fell as one 
dead (Bev. i. 17). But as Jesus then laid His hand in gentleness and 
love upon the prostrate John, saying, '* Fear not," so in the Transfigura- 
tion He touches His fallen disciples, saying, ** Arise, and be not afraid." 
The glory had been manifested for their se&es as well as His own. Hence- 
forth every doubt would be banished, and they would obey witiiout 
hesitation. ** And so when they had lifted up their eyes, they saw no 
man save Jesus only." Neither Moses nor Elias, nor any other authority 
of the Old Testament was any longer present, nor anything in compari- 
son with their adorable Lord. He alone remained, and became for ever 
their all in all. 
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The rest of the narrative admits of brief explanation. The disciples 
"were not to tell the vision, because its publication might have inspired 
an attempt to make Christ a temporal kmg, and would at any rate have 
created useless excitement, whereas after the resurrection a general 
knowledge of it would be encouraging and helpful. The Elias who 
was first to come and restore all things was John the Baptist. John 
had the spirit of Elijah, and he restored all things by reforming the 
people and prex)aring the way for the Messiah. 

PBAcncAL lessons: 

1. The necessity of having a few intimate friends upon whom one can 
rest in all the confidence of fraternal sympathy and love seems 
inexorable. Even our Lord sought such friends in Peter, and James, 
and John. 

2. There was only one Transfiguration in the life of Jesus. Nor were 
all the disciples permitted to behold even that. This shows that the 
business of the Oknstian is hard work, and not the nursing of visions. 
Visions are rare, and sent only for the refreshment, not for the daily 
food of the soul. 

3. The Transfiguration is a proof of our nearness to the spiritual 
world and its supernal glories. Moses and Elias and the rest still con- 
tinue to be interested in the plan of redemption, and in our personal 
relation to it. 

4. Happy for us if, like Peter, we recognise the value of good com- 
pany, and are ready to say when in it, ** Lord, it is good for us to be 
here." 

5. Glory and suffering are yoked together in this life. The Trans- 
figuration is only a preparation for Calvary. 

6. " Moses, Elijah, Jesus : the law, the prophets, the Qosjjel ; but the 
personsJ Christ is the centre, and the theme of all is the cross " {Riddle), 
And this will be the theme of the redeemed for ever ! 

T. S. DOOLITTLE, D.D. 


SECOND OUTLINE. 

The Transfiguration is one of the most remarkable, glorious and 
significant of all the events in the life of Jesus. 

I. The Ciecumstances of this Great Event. 

1. The Time, Matthew and Mark say, "And after six days; " and 
Luke, ** About an eight days after these sayings." The former speak 
exclusive, and the latter speaks inclusive, of the day in which these 
sayings were uttered, and the one in which the Transfiguration took 
place. 

2. The Place. Concerning this we only know certainly that it was 
*'an high mountain apart by themselves." There is no evidence in 
favour of Tabor as the Moimt of Transfiguration, and the fact that in 
the time of our Lord it was occupied as a stronghold, with fortifications 
built upon its summit, would seem to render it impossible that it could 
have been that ** holy mountain" to which Jesus retired. The generally 
received opinion of our day points to Mount Hermon as the scene of 
this event. 

3. T?ie Choice of the Disciples. "Jesus taketh Peter, Jaknes, and John 
his brother." They seem to have been the innermost circle round our 
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Lord, to have most clearly apprehended Him, and to have been chosen 
to witness and testify of any special revelation of His love and power 
(Mark y. 37 ; xiv. 33). We must presume that this selection was made 
on the ground of their superior qualifications for the work they were 
specially called to do. Gbd's elections are always elections to duty, not 
to privilege. 

4. The Master* 8 Prayer* Luke tells us He ** went up into a mountain 
to pray. And as He prayed the fashion of His countenance was altered " 
(Luke ix. 28, 29). Our Lord preceded important duties by sx>ecial 

Srayer. The whole night before the calling of the apostles and the 
elivery of the Sermon on the Mount was spent in solitary prayer 
(St. Luke vi. 12). Here is a lesson for us. There are specisJ exigencies 
arising in our lives occasionally, which call for a resort to special prayer ; 
when Satan assaults, or wrong desire is urgent ; when the wicked injure 
and provocation is severe ; when we would perform aright the duties 
that press upon us, we must somewhere find the mountain and some- 
times spend the night with God in prayer, or we shall be defeated and 
cast down. 

5. The Tranafiguration, "While our Lord prays He is transfigured 
before His disciples ; His extemsJ appearance becomes so altered, that 
even the pen of inspiration can afford us but a faint and inadequate 
conception of His glory. Mark how the Evangelists struggle to give us 
some idea of it. The substance of all they advance amounts to this : 
*' His face did shine as the sim; the fashion of His countenance was 
altered ; His raiment was white as the light ; it became shining, exceed- 
ing white as snow, so as no fuller on earth can white them ; " or, as 
Luke states, '' It was white and glistering" ; dazzling white, purer than 
the sunbeams, and glistering like the lightning of heaven. Bengel says 
that the verb here rendered " was transfigured," implies that our Lord 
had always possessed the glory within Himself. What the disciples saw 
was not a radiance reflected on the Saviour, but His inherent and essential 
divinity blazing out for once through the serge and sackcloth of His 
humanity. 

6. The Heavenly ViBitants, Moses and Elias were princes of the old 
dispensation, the respective heads of the law and the prophets. The 
death of Moses had been hastened by his own sin, but in his dying. 
Death achieved no victory, for he had a God-prepared sepulchre and a 
divinely-ordered funeral. Elijah was simmioned so hastily that he had 
no time to die, but went off to heaven as kings travel home, witii ** the 
chariots of Israel and the horsemen thereof." These heavenly visitants 
have a language in common with the disciples and their Master, and a 
conversation is carried on in the hearing of the wondering three, by Jesus 
and Moses and Elijah. Luke gives us the theme of this conversation, — 
they ** spake of His decease which He should accomplish at Jerusalem." 
This is a unique form of expression and could only be used in relation to 
our Lord's decease. It marks the relation of His death to the types and 
shadows of the Old Testament. Of this Moses and Elias spake. They 
had dimly seen it in the distance. In the faith of it they had died, and 
were in glory by virtue of it. What a theme it would be to them ! 

7. Peier^s Proposition* The interview between the Lord and the 
heavenly embassy is concluded. The glorified messengers are about to 
take their departure. But Peter wishes to have it otherwise; and 
exclaimed, " Lord, it is good for us to be here," &c., Peter's request was 
natural, but thoughtless. It would have gratified hiTn to remain on the 
mount in the glory ; but what of the world beside ? Divine manifesta- 
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tions £tre giyen to men not for their own delight mainly, but for the 
good of others. 

8. The Shekinah and the Voice, "While Peter was yet speaking, * * Be- 
hold a bright cloud overshadowed them." This womd suggest to these 
Jewish men the presence of the Eternal Father. light nad been the 
symbol of His presence to all the generations. It had blazed in the 
burning bush out of which God spoke to this same Moses, and crowned 
the awful summit of Sinai ; it had moved as a bright cloud before the 
Israelites, leading them through the Bed Sea and the wilderness to the 
Promised Land ; it had shone in mystic radiance, time and again filling 
the tabernacle and the temple, and for ages as the Shekinah in the Holy 
of Holies. They also hear the voice of God speaking from the cloud, 
and saying, ** This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased, hear 
ye Him ! " Moses and EHas are on the Mount as representatives from the 
heavenly world ; the disciples are there as representatives of the earthly. 
They and all in both worlds are to hear Him. This voice of the Father 
was heard on the threshold of the temptation, now it is heard on the eve 
of the passion of our Lord. 

9. The effect on the Disciples, They were overpowered. The glory 
was too great for them. Moses prayed, " I beseech thee show me thy 
glory." But God told him that he could not endure the sight — ^no man 
could see His face and live, — so He put him in the cleft of the rock and 
permitted him to see such rays as were suited to his present circum- 
stances. These three men on the mount saw all of God they could bear, 
and were overpowered. When they came to themselves again the bright 
cloud was gone ; Moses and Elias were gone ; the stillness of the moun- 
tain top was about them, and the stars were shining in the blue heavens 
above them, the cold night winds were blowing, and *' they saw no man 
save Jesus only." 

II. The Purport of the Transfiguration. 

1. In relation to Christ Himself, It strengthened Him for the terrible 
trials which awaited Him, and which culminated in Gethsemane and on 
Calvary. It bore the same relation to the agony that the scene at the 
baptism bore to the temptation. (See also John xii. 27-30.) 

2. In relation to the Church and the world. Its grand purpose in 
relation to the world we conceive to be to teach — 

(1) The imity of the divine dispensations. Moses and Elijah, the 
princes of the old covenant are here found in familiar intercourse with 
the Lord of the new. The one dispensation was apreparation for the 
other. The question is often asked why did not Cnrist come sooner ? 
why did God wait four thousand years before He sent his Son ? The 
only answer to these questions is that a prep€u:ation was needed on the 
part of the world to receive Christ. This preparation consisted on the 
part of God in developing in man the disposition most favourable to the 
reception of the gift of Christ, that is, in developing in humanity the 
desire for a Saviour. In every desire there are two feelings fused — the 
feeling of need, and the element of hox>e. These must be present in 
order to have desire. They are both in the desire for a Saviour. The 
Law revealed duty and annexed penalty, and as man had sinned and 
was prone to sin this law was to him a ministration of condemnation* 
In its presence man felt his awful need. Prophecy pointed to a 
Deliverer coming to save men from sin, and in its presence hope sprung 
up ; and the union of these feelings constituted the desire for a Saviour 
which was the preparation to receive Him. 
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(2) The superiority and permanency of the Christian dispensation. 
The law in its Jewish form was abolished when it was fulfilled. Old 
Testament prophecy was to retire before the coming of the Saviour, as 
the figure l^fore the reality. Hence the voice of Grad heard in the holy 
mount. He only who anointed the Law-giver could supersede Him. 
Henceforth the ** servants" stand aside, and the *'Son'* becomes the 
supreme Law-giver, '* Heab ye Him." This is the culmination of this 
glorious scene. It was the inauguration of Christ as the Law-giver. 
Moses and Elijah retire : henceforth ** no man save Jesus only.*' 

B. B. Mebedith. 


THE HEALING OF THE LUNATIC CHILD. 

St. Matthew xvii. 14-21 ; St. Mask ix. 14-29 ; St. Lijkb ix. 37-45. 

I. The Divinely appointed alternations of the Christian Life (St. Mark 
ix. 2, 17). One day, believers are instructed, gladdened, uplifted by 
visions of the glory of the Bedeemer ; the next, they £tre brought into 
contact with a sinning and suffering world. The purpose of the visions 
is their moral elevation ; of the contact, that being raised, they may 
raise others. The contact is as necessary as the communion : to prevent 
spiritual selfishness springing up in them, and to bring them into 
sympathy with God's feelings in view of a sinning and suffering world. 
An answer is thus furnished to the question, Why are not the good at 
once removed to heaven P Their continuance here is part of their 
training for the employments and felicities of heaven. Light is also 
thrown upon one purpose of the ministry of angels (Heb. i. 14) ; that 
ministry is one of the modes of their moral education. 

H. Spiritual work can he done only hy spiritual men (Matt. xvii. 19, 20 ; 
Mark ix. 28, 29. See also Acts xix. 13-16). Correspondence in the 
worker to the work to be done is never overlooked in any other depart- 
ment of activity. Who employs a plague-stricken nurse to t^d a 
plague-stricken patient ? Christ's own ctrgument (Matt. xii. 25-28) ; 
Satan will not cast out Satan. Hence the necessity of vital godliness in 
ministers and Sunday-school teachers. And of blamelessness in those 
who would reprove others. 

m. The Weakness of the Christian apart from Christ (Matt. xvii. 16). 

IV. The failures of Christians and the results of those failures are a 
grief and a burden to the heart of Christ (Matt. xvii. 17). 

V. The absolute necessity of faith (Matt. xvii. 20). 1. The disciples 
could do nothing without faitii. 2. The father of the lunatic child could 
receive nothing without faith. How this is to be explained : faith is more 
than belief ; it is a consequent putting of ourselves into connection with God, 
The wire must be brought into connection with the battery before it can 
be charged with electricity. The pitoher must be placed in connection 
with the foimtain before it can be filled. ** He that believeth not shall 
be damned:" not as a penalty, but as a natural consequence 
(John iii. 18, 36). 

YI. The omnipotence of faith (Matt. xvii. 20). '' All things are possible 
to him that believeth,** because by believing we place ourselves in con- 
nection with Almighty God. He can do nothing for us unless we 
believe; if we beheve, He can do anything for us. What pool 
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cannot the ocean fill P What earthly space cannot the sun illumine P 
No man, then, who desires to be saved need despair of being saved. 
Ton cannot expel sin from your own heart ; but the word of Christ is 
omnipotent. And Christ can and will do more than expel the forces of 
evil from those who trust in Him: He will quicken them with new 
life. 


SAVING FAITH. 

Lord, I believe; help Thou mine unbelief. — St. Mask ix. 24. 

A FATHEB brought his afflicted child to the disciples in the absence of 
Jesus, and they were unable to perform the desired miracle. Presently 
Christ Himself appeared among them, having just returned from the 
Mount of Transfiguration. To Him the distressed father made his 
appeal for relief: *'If Thou canst do anything, have compassion on us 
and help us.*' That "if" called out the admonition of our Lord, since 
it indicated the wavering, or, at least, the hesitancy, of the man's faith. 
" Jesus said unto him, If thou canst believe, all things are possible to 
him that believeth." You see how the Master puts back the " if " upon 
the man, and shows that the contingency is in tiie suppliant, and not in 
the One to whom the prayer was addressed. This is suggestive for us 
all. The **if" of our prayers, which we put upon God, comes back 
upon our own hearts. The soul's cry, ** If Thou canst do anything," 
brings only this reply, * * If thou canst believe ; aU things are possible to 
him that believeth." The lesson was effectual. The father's heart was 
full of intense feeling for his poor child, and straightway he cried out, 
and said with tears, ** Lord, I believe ; help Thou mine unbelief." This 
was conclusive ; the prayer was granted ; the dumb and deaf spirit was 
cast out of the child. This exhibition of paternal feeling is touching 
and beautiful. Where was the child's mother ? Perhaps she was not 
living ; and so there was no chance for this man to do, as most fathers 
will — to leave to the mother the bringing of the child to Christ. There 
is a pectdiar beauty in the Greek, not apparent in the translation, in the 
repetition of the strong and expressive verb {^oi^Oei), which in the 
twenty-second verse the father had applied to the case of his son. Here 
he applies the. same word to himself. It is as if the two appeals stood 
side by side, thus: "Help my son; " "Help mine unbelief." How 
often must Christ's help and healing come first to the father before they 
can reach the child ! Paternal responsibility — ^what a solemn, what an 
awful thing it is ! 

But I shall pass by the general lessons of the context, as I have a 
specific aim in the present discourse. 

1. What Christian gets beyond this man's cry, " Lord, I believe ; help 
Thou my unbelief ? " that is, help me with pardon for this imbelief, and 
with deliverance from it ; fill out the deficiencies of my faith. 

2. Faith is the revealer of unbelief. Each Cristian grace, as it comes 
to our consciousness, reveals its own deficiency, reveals its opposite, and 
cries out for mastery. Humility reveals pride ; love, coldness. Educa- 
tion discovers one's own ignorance as light makes manifest darkness. 
No man has the sense of ignorance until knowledge begins. 

3. This cry, " Help Thou mine unbelief," reveals faith. Faith alone 
cries and skives against unbelief. Not understanding this, many 
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Cluifitians suffer needless alarm. Some dare not say, ** Lord, I believe," 
but pray with all earnestness, '* Help Thou mine unbelief." To such I 
would say, ^* Be of cheer. The work of the Divine Spirit must, at least, 
have begun in your heart." There is a difference between the conacious- 
neas of faith and the cut of faith, ** No man's salvation dex>ends on his 
helieving that he believes ; but it does depend on his seeing and receiving 
Jesus CHirist as his Saviour." More emphasis should be placed on the 
" Lord," and not so much on the " I." 

4. This cry must be more than a desire to be delivered from the cold 
negations of intellectual unbelief. It must be a personal matter between 
the soul and the Saviour. The man must yearn for help against his 
unbeHef as toward Christ. 

5. Faith is the life-long foe of unbelief. This real battle of the soul is 
a perpetual conflict. Growth cannot be, save through opposition. So 
in nature, &c. Faith is not a mere leaning and resting of the soul on 
"the everlasting arms." It is the fighting force in the soul. It;gives no 
truce or quarter, (a.) It is the foe of sense. We would see, hcmdle, &c. 
There cure glories too resplendent for the eye, &c. The things " unseen 
and eternal,"* &c. (6.) Tben faith has to battle against the usurpations 
of reason. The Trinity, the incarnation, the redemption, are inexplicable 
to reason and sense. Both use the telescope, or t^e microscope, to add 
to the reach of their investigations, and yet are imwilling to accept the 
higher and more needful help of faith, (c.) Faith battles agcunst the 
ingrained tendencies of the soul to evil. Paul cries out, " The things I 
would not, those do I." Unbelief magnifies these inward foes, both as 
to their might and their multitude, while faith opens the eyes of the 
soul, to behold how the mountains roundabout are " full of the horses 
and chariots of fire," and to see that they that be with us are more than 
they that be against us. {d,) But the greatest antagonist of the soul is 
self. Self would reign, and not serve, (e.) There are outward enemies 
of faith. The atmosphere is saturated witn evil influences, silent, swift 
gravitations away from God and heaven. What urgent need that we 
pray, " Lord, increase our faith." 

This subject should prove both a stimulus and a comfort to us. 

1. A stimulu>s. We must match our cry with effort, or we do not pray. 
We should brace our spirits for the mighty wrestle, not against flesh 
and blood, but against all the conspiring forces of self and sin. 

2. A comfort. Are you conscious of unbelief, and do you desire to be 
set free from it ? Then take courage ; you have the beginning of faith 
in you. As a grain of mustard seed, &c. 

May God he^) us to make the whole of the text the honest utterance 
of our souls — *' Lord, I believe ; help Thou mine unbelief." 

Thomas Hastingb, D.D. 


MYSTEEIOUS FAILUEE. 

Why could not we east him out / — St. Matt. xvii. 19. 

Otie sweetest communion with heaven is frequently followed by our 
most terrible conflicts with hell. Tabor's glory, where we should lie to 
tarry and build, must soon give place to the cry of want and woe in the 
valley. Observe the incidents in the context. We learn : 
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I. That the honest efforts of God's servants may sometimes end in 
failure* As Christian workers, we often think we succeed when we in 
reality fail, and the reverse. But in this case there could be no mistake. 
(1) It was a conscious failure — ** Could not." (2) It was a failure without 
a redeeming feature. In the pulpit we sometimes partially atone for 
failure in the end by the good impression we made at the beginning, and 
the reverse. The disciples neither begun nor ended well. Proceeded no 
length in "Casting out the demon." ** Could not" even begin* The 
demon was only exasperated to ten-fold fury, till the ** lad " was flung 
** to the ground, axid. wallowed foaming,^^ (3) It was a public failure. If 
they had been experimenting in secret they might have pledged each 
other to secresy. But it was witnessed by the multitude, and among 
them the vindictive, sarcastic Scribes. (4) It was a humiliating failure, 
Not some Samson or Goliath, possessed of herculean strength and a 
** legion of devils." It was not even a man, but a " lad," with only one 
devil in him. This devil in the ** lad " was too much for nine meny who 
were the divinely -credentiated ambassadors of Christ. The devil in one 
** lad " defeating Christ in nine 'men /» How humiliating ! 

II. That the failure of Christian workers m^y sometimes be a mystery 
to themselves, ** Why could not we ? " They had honestly tried; had no 
doubt done the like before ; certainly they did it afterward ; why not 
now ? Everything appeared to justify them in looking for success. 

(1) They were Christ's chosen disciples. They had not chosen Him, 
but He had chosen them. (2) They were His recognized ambassadors. 
He had confirmed their call by giving them the divine gift of miraxiles. 
(3) They had not put their hands to a work which God designed for others. 
The very terms of their commission specified the work which they had tried 
to do and failed — "raise the dead, cast out devils." (4) No reason to 
believe they used their own names instead of Christ's on this occasion. 
No wonder they were humiliated and thunder-struck at such afailv/re^ 
and that they should ask the question, "Why could not we ? " 

There is comfort here for all disappointed workers. The feeling of 
disappointment which prompted this question was a hopeful feature in 
their case. What we should be most concerned about is, not success^ but 
downright honesty in our work. Honest desire to succeed means some- 
thing with God. He has not only a crown and a welcome for the man 
who comes up flushed with victory, but slso for the man who honestiy 
fought but failed to win. 

m. The failure of many men in the pulpit and out of it need be no 
mystery even to themselves. Many of us fail because (a) we forget to 
taJce aim. We are more anxious about the report and flash of our artil- 
lery than we are to storm the fortress or capture the King's enemies. 
Instead of sighting our firearms on our knees, we shoot at random. We 
aim at nothing, and of course hit it. Devils never fall by random shots ; 
and some of us load our little revolvers so harmlessly that they neither 
recoil at the breach nor kill at the muzzle. 

Many of our pulpits (6) are out of harmony with the spirit and genius 
of the gospel. The awful condition of man by sin, the glorious salvation 
in Jesus, and the unutterable issues growing out of the sinner's treat- 
ment of mercy's overtures are things they talk about, but do not realize 
with the force of a personal belief. We may backslide in the pulpit as 
well as in the pew. No position in the Church can screen us from the 
fatal tendency. Peter backslid in company with Jesus ! Adam backslid 
in Paradise^ and Satan backslid in heaven ! 

Have you tried to " cast out devils," and failed ? TeU Jesus about it» 
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Ask Him '* Why?" Qto forth again at His bidding; belieye in His 
power and willingness to give you the victory over all the enemies that 
oppose. Wield, in the presence of all manner of devils, the potent name 
of Jesus, and, like the "seventy," you will soon "return with joy, 
saying, even the devils £tre subject unto us through Thy name I " 

T. Kelly. 


The Most Sinful Beings on Eaeth. — ^How great are the im- 
portance, responsibility, and difficulty, which attach to the ministerial 
office, and how anxious those who sustain it should be to discharge its 
duties with uncompromising fidelity ! As to those wicked and miserable 
men who have taken up the ministerial office as a mere profession to live 
by, without any spiritual qualifications for its duties, their guilt now, and 
their punishment hereafter, exceed the powers of language to describe, 
and of imagination to conceive. They are the most sinful beings on 
earth, and will be the most wretched creatures in eternity. A pretender, 
who undertakes to conduct men's suits, or to prepare their title deeds, 
without a knowledge of law ; or a p^son professing to be a physician, 
and xm.dertaking to cure dangerous diseases, without the least knowledge 
of medicine ; a pHot, taking the helm of a ship without any acquaintance 
with navigation ; or a general, leading an army into battle without any 
experience in military tactics, are modest and harmless characters, com- 
pared with the man who professes to be a minister of religion without 
a personal acquaintance with the subject : the others only destroy 
men's bodies or properties, but he is necessary to the ruin of their souls ; 
and upon him will rest the blood of all those whom he has guided to 
destruction. — John Angell James. 

Have Compassion on the Unconverted. — The greatest part of the 
world, yea, of those that are called by the preaching of the Gospel, are 
yet unconverted. The consideration of this must needs be a grief to the 
heart of every faithful minister that knoweth the misery of an uncon- 
verted man, and forseeth his latter end. It will be a grief to €uay 
honest physician, if he have a whole hospital of sick persons under cure, 
to see that the most of their diseases are mortal, and to find but few 
recovered by the greatest skill and care that he can use. How much 
more must the everlasting danger of men's souls be grievous to those 
that are appointed to watch over them ? He that seeth one man sick of 
a mortal disease, and another only pained with the toothache, will be 
moved more to compassionate the former than the latter, and will 
surely make more haste to help him, though he were a stranger, and the 
other a son. It is so sad a case to see men in a state of damnation, 
wherein if they should die they are remedilessly lost, that methinks w& 
should not be able to let them sJone, either in public or in private, 
whatever other work we have to do. I confess I am forced frequently 
to neglect that which should tend to the further increase of knowledge 
in the godly, and may be called stronger meat, because of the lament- 
able necessity of the imconverted. Who is able to talk of controversies, 
or nice unnecessary points, yea, or truths of a lower degree of necessity, 
how excellent soever, while he seeth a company of ignorant, cruel,, 
miserable sinners before his face, that must be changed or damned ? — 
Baxter, 1615—1691. 
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LESSONS OP THE PATERNOSTER. 

Our Father, — St. MArfHEw "vi. 9. 

I. The divinb fatherhood. Though our hearts condemn us for 
our sins, and conscience makes cowards of us through its forewamings of 
judgment, and nature awes us by its disclosures of His power and wis- 
dom as Creator and Law-giver, yet Qod in Christ reconciles us unto 
ffimself , and the stem majesty of the Judge overshadows not the loving 
tenderness of the Father. 

II. Christian sonship. If He be our Father, then are we His chil- 
dren. Not His servants, to do Him eye-service for reward ; to draw near 
to TTiTn only when bidden ; to count it strange if we get a smile from 
Him. Fully may we confide in Him without presumption, casting all 
our ca!re upon Hun. Free and filial should be the spirit of our service ; 
as becomes those who, being sons and heirs, shall reap the profit of that 
service. 

m. Human brotherhood. ** Our Father" — not ** my Father." He 
is mine, but He suffers me not to forget that He has other children, 
to whom I owe the duties of a brother. Christians especially, but not 
them alone. Prodigals there are, too, and both are to be loved, and 
ministered to, for the Father's sake. And He makes my recognition of 
this brotiierhood to be a test of my sonship. 

What great lessons in such little compass ! 

Thomas Spencer. 


THE MARKS OF THE LORD JESUS. 

From henceforth let no man trouble me, for I bear in my body the marks of the 
Lord Je»us. — Gal. vi. 17. 

In every great painting there is a motif. Art becomes a true ministrant 
only when each canvas bears a lesson for the beholder. 

I. The word-picture here presented. A few lines etched are what show 
the real master's power. 1. The figure: *' slave brands," stigmata 
2, The facts : Paul's historic experiences (see 1 Cor. iv. 9-15, and 2 Cor. 
xi. 23-30). 3. The challenge : *' Let no man trouble me ; " the text comes 
in at the end of Paul's superscription (verse 11). 

II. The suggestion the picture makes. These few lines etched are what 
show the master's real life. 1. He who follows the Lord Jesus must expect 
some will try to ** trouble" him. 2. He whose ** marks " are most con- 
spicuous will be troubled the least. 3. He who has ** marks " may take 
comfort in knowing how much his Master paid for him. 4. He who is 
owned may remember that his Master owns and recognizes the ** marks" 
also. 5. He that has no ** marks " is either a better or a poorer 
Christian than the apostle Paul. 6. Satan outwits himself when he gives 
a believer more ** marks." 7. A sure day is coming when the ** marks " 
will be honourable, for the "body of humiliation " will be like "the 
glorious body " of Christ. 

C. S. Robinson, D.D. 
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THE THORN IN THE FLESH. 

/ rather glory in my infirmities, — 2 Cob. zii. 9. 

It is ▼ery pleasant to find words of the Lord Jesus outside of the 
Gospels. Christ is in all Christian experiences. 

I. The nature of the apostle's great trouble. 1. McCheyne says: 
^' Some besetting stn." Does G-od use sin, and leave sin unrelieyed as He 
did this ? 2. Jewish tradition says convuUiona, or alike bodily infirmity ; 
but no proof of this. 3. Most likely a distemper in his eyes (see Qtal. iv. 
13-15, and vi. 11). Hence he had an amanuensis (see 2 Thess. iii. 17)» 
Hence took Luke along with him as physician. 

II. The reason why it came to him. (See context.) 1. He modestly 
relates his vision (verses 1-4). 2. He confesses he feared danger to others 
from a false representation of his privileges (verses 5, 6). 3. He admits 
his pride would need weighting down witti discipline (verse 7). 

m. The disposal he wished to make of it. 1. His distinct purpose 
was to have it removed. 2. His method of extrication was prayer, (a) 
He addressed Christ, (h) He told his errand, (c) He asked the same 
thing three times over importunately. 

rV. The explanation he received about it. 1. That God had sent it 
intelligentiy. 2. That it would have to remain. 3. That he should be 
sustained under it. 4. That he should be advantaged by it in the end. 

Y. The conclusion he reached at last concerning it. 1. Content with 
all the past, he made no issue with God. 2. Enjoyment of all increase 
of grace even through present discipline. 3. Perfect rest in anticipating 
any future troubles stiU awaiting him. 

Three reflections to close with: 1. The height of Christian courage. 
See what Aaron did (Lev. x. 3). See what Job did (Job i. 21). Paul 
" took pleasure." 2. The principle of divine dealing. God does not 
" temper the wind to the shorn lamb; " He gives shorn lambs grace to 
endure the wind. 3. "Weakness is sometimes the only way to strength. 
Luke would understand that surely ; for he often depleted in order to 
invigorate. 

C. S. Robinson, D.D. 


TRUE CHRISTIAN LIVING. 

Thou art careful and troubled about many things. One thing is needful, — ^Luxe x. 
41, 42. 

The story is familiar. Its lessons are : — 

I. Chbistian life is not all worship. Sitting at the feet of Jesus 
was not all that Mary did. Notice the significance of the word " also." 
That word sets her free from the reproach of morbid quietism. She had, 
and performed, other duties. 

II. Mabtha was not bebuked for working. Moping, idle love 
for Jesus is not sanctioned here. There is no mawkish idea here. All 
work, in the right spirit, is blessed work. 

III. The Christian life is not all work. It is neither all wor- 
ship nor all work. Backsliding is not always cured by going to do some 
Christian work. It is often cured by going into the closet. No activity 
can atone for a heart that is cold toward Christ. Qtet the heart right 
first. 
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rV. Christian life consists of work sustained by worship. Mary's 
warm heart must be joined to Martha's busy hand. Christian work is 
rooted to worship, as the strong, wide-reaching branches of the tree 
above are fed by the great roots below. Christian toil must depend on 
the secret roots of prayer. Worship simplifies work, unifies work, skims 
work of its fuss and fret. It calms the spirit, makes us uncomplaining, 
and carries everything in the right spirit to the Master. 

Edward Judson. 


EARNEST LIVINa. 

What is your life ? — James iv. 14. 

Jabces gives the inspired reply, ** A vapour." He puts it so curtly 
because he wished to break up our reliance on that treacherous fog-bank, 
** to-morrow." The actual working period of a life of threescore years 
and ten is very short. He who has not learned the value of an hour 
is doomed to failure. On an hour often swings a destiny for eternity. 
How earnest, then, should we be ! Beligion is the art of Hving well for 
Christ and like Him. Three things are essential : — 

I. A RIGHT PURPOSE. The highest purpose is to serve Gk)d and 
benefit our fellow-men. 

II. A RIGHT PRINCIPLE. The only principle that can hold is a con- 
science illuminated by the Bible and kept strong by inward grace. No 
one is to be trusted who does not trust God and obey Him. 

III. A RIGHT PLAN. No life is well planned which despises small 
things, or neglects every opportunity to strike. One rott>en thread spoils 
a fabric. A life without Christ is a lost life. Dig deep and lay the 
foundation well on Him. The working-day is short : the night soon 
cometh. Shall the fleeting ** vapour " be a cloud of blessing, glowing 
like a rainbow in the smue of Ood, or shall it be a cloud of blackness, 
darkeiied by His just wrath — ^righteous for ever ? 

T. L. CUYLER,D.D. 


BENEVOLENCE. 

Cast thy bread upon the waters. — ^EoOL. xi. .1. 

This text is understood to refer to an Eastern custom of sowing rice 
and grain, called bread or bread-corn even before it is cooked. Some 
Eastern rivers, as the Nile, annually overflow their banks, and inundate 
the surrounding lowlands ; it is then the natives row their boats over 
the submer^d fields, and scatter their rice and bread-corn. The seed 
sinks into l£e rich and moist earth, the waters shortly recede, and in due 
time a harvest is gathered. 

I. We are here taught the duty of benevolence. 1. Let every man 
give according as the Lord hath prospered him. 2. Our beneficence 
Siould extend to everything that tends to bless and Christianize the 
world. 

II. Excuses. 1. My family will need all I have, and charity is to 
begin at home. 2. If I give, what hope have I of seeing any good result 
from my charity P Those who scattered their bread-corn upon the waters 
did so in faith. 

m. Benevolence is its own reward. 1. The fruit thereof shall be 
multiplied according to the law of increase. It has a reflex influence, 
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and blesses him that gives, and him that reoeives. 2. No real act of 
charity can ever be lost ; *' found after many days." 

rV. Some lessons. 1. To sow sparingly is a selfish policy, which Gk>d 
will not bless. 2. To sow bomitifully, and as God gives ability and 
opportmiity, is Christlike and wise. The result is with the Lord. 
Covetousness is not only a sin, but it is also a crime. It is also called 
idolatry, and is to be mortified. 

L. O. Thompson. 


THE CONVERSION OF A GOOD MAN. 

Acts xi. 13, 14. 

The story is given in greater detail in the tenth chapter. Four prin- 
ciples are enunciated : — 

I. God's "Word treats all men as needing to be ** saved." Note par- 
ticularly the recorded character of this centurion : 1. Devout (x. 2). 
2. Prayerful. 3. Liberal. 4. Useful (x. 7). 5. Reputably (x. 22). But 
he needed to be saved. 

II. Qt>d's Word gives us to understand that all men can be ** saved." 
Note the disabilities of this centurion : 1. A Roman heathen at the start. 

2. A military man in a hard profession. 3. A government officer in a 
land full of corruption. And yet this man was considered within reach 
of divine mercy (x. 34, 35). 

III. God's Word prescribes the conditions of every man's being 
"saved." Note the doctrine of Peter's sermon to this centurion: 
1. Repentance (xi. 18). 2. Faith (x. 43). There is positively no royal 
road into the kingdom of grace. 

IV. God's Word settles the conclusion that even good men, uncon- 
verted, cannot be ** saved." Note the simple lessons we may learn from 
the history of this centurion : 1 . One may be aroused in conscience, and 
yet be lost. 2. One may be diligent in religious routine, and yet be lost. 

3. One may be virtuous in life, and yet be lost. 4. One may be accounted 
excellent, and yet be lost. 5. One may even be instrumental in saving 
others, and yet be lost. 

C. S. Robinson, D.D. 


STARS AGAINST SISERA. 

The stars in their courses fought against Sisera. — Judges v. 20. 

The story is in the previous chapter. The figure illustrates God's 
power in human affairs. The fact, in this instance, may have been some 
sort of storm in the midst of the battle. 

I. The doctrine, 1 . The great laws of the universe are set up as barriers 
against sini Moscow retreat hindered by snow. The Berlin decrees de- 
feated by political economy. 2. God's special providences interpose 
against tiie counsels of ungodly men. Pharaoh — Sennacherib — Spanish 
Armada. 2. The principles of self-defence in human society are arrayed 
against wrong-doing. The social **under-tow" checks the progress of 
crime, and demands retribution. 4. Our own constitutions are fashioned 
with fixed limits, beyond which the wicked man cannot go. What we 
call ** poetic justice " is found in Ps. vii. 15, 16. 

II. The admonition, 1. Our aims. Obedience to law. Luther's seal 
was a heart winged and soaring, with the legend, Petimua astra. 2. Our 
activities. A great lawyer said : '' I would not like to have Gx>d's stars 
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in their courses fight against me and my client, in any case that I had in 
hand." 3. Our resolutions. Make your promises of fidelity out under 
the orderly stars ol God. 4. Our prayers. Morelawin the midst of the 
fervours : ** Suffer me not to covet, or to steal, or to have any other God 
hefore Thee»" They sing sweetest songs on whose side God's stars do 
the fighting. 

C. S. Robinson, D.D. 


LIVING BY PRINCIPLES. 

Only let your conversation be as it hecometh the gospel of Christ, — ^Philifpians i. 27. 

On matters of Christian duty a man must think. Our duties are not 
set down in detail. The New Testament contains no precise rules for, but 
the great principles of, Christian living. And herein consists in part our 
probation. "We may multiply rules as the Pharisees did, and yet neglect 
great principles, and fail to find God's approval. Over against all niles 
and canons framed by individuals or councils, we set the great principle 
of this text. Let a man make thoughtful and conscientious application 
of it, and his life will not be fruitless. 

I. The Gospel reveals his pardon as a thing of Chrisfs purchase. Upon 
that pardon depend all the other blessings of Christianity. Only the 
justified have God's peace here, and heaven hereafter. And for that 
pardon he is indebted solely to Christ. What a light does that throw on 
the extent of our obligations to His service. Who shall content himself 
with the rule of giving a tenth who remembers that he owes all to Christ ? 
** Ye are not your own." 

II. The Gospel furnishes him with a perfect Exemplar. We are more 
influenced by example than by precept. The misfortune is that we are so 
apt to appesJ to examples for excuse of faults rather than for incitement 
to duty. But only one example is perfect, and our lawful standard — 
that of Christ. We are to follow His steps. He took part in our trials, 
and knew our temptations, and shows us the path of duty under these 
circumstances. 

III. The Gospel furnishes him vnth a perfect law. And this not by 
expansion, but compression of the Decalogue (Matt. xxii. 37-40). 
Oiu* obligations to God are to know no bounds within our ability. Oar 
obligations are to be measured by our sense of what is due to ourselves. 
And so measured, we shall not think lightly of them. In this putting 
ourselves in another's place is a surer guarantee for the discharge of duty 
than in all the multiplicity of petty rules which men are so prone to sub- 
stitute for the great principles of Christian living. 

Thomas Spencee. 


BUILDING BATTLEMENTS. 

Deutebonoits' xxii. 8. 

Eastebn houses are flat-roofed. The roof is a pleasant place at even- 
ing and at night ; much used ; hence necessity for battlement. A home 
should be safe. We do not look for danger there. Even birds and beasts 
make or find a safe place for their homes, that they may rest in safety 
and the young be undisturbed. He who neglected the battlement was 
guilty. 
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Many are building homes whioli immortal souls are filling. Are the 
homes made safe ? Builder of a home, think : 

1. Our homes ought to have every moral and spiritual safeguard that 
GK>d'8 word and the best experience suggest. 

2. The guards are most needed where there are pleasant places, the 
heights from which it is so easy to fall. 

3. When evil comes through neglect of these safeguards, the builder's 
soul is stained with blood. 

Builder of a home, do your duty ; let not the blood of dear ones stain 
your Boul. 

F. W. Lewis. 


NAMES IN THE BOOK. 
MyfelUno labourera, whose names are in the Book of Life, — ^Phil. iv. 3. 

Thebe is pathos in a human name, for it always represents a life, an 
experience, a history, a desfiny. Sometimes in the Scriptures ^' names" 
mean souls (Acts i. 15). 

I. Some ohservcUiona. I. It is a ffreat thing to have a name in the New 
Testament. Think of the roll-call in the sixteenth of Romans and the 
eleventh of Hebrews ! 2. It is a great thing now to have a name in the 
family Bible ; for that generally signifies Christian training and parental 
prayers. 3. It is a great thing te have a name upon Sie pages of a 
church register. How afEecting £u*e these old manuals, with their lists of 
pious men and women, many of whom have passed into the skies ! 4. 
It is the greatest thins of all to have a name in the Lamb's Book of Life. 
Beyond all fame (see Matt. xi. 11). Beyond all power (see Luke x. 20). 

II. Some questiona, 1. In how many books is your name written now ? 
2. How can a human name be written securely in the Lamb's Book of 
Life ? 3. To backsliders : Are you going to return to your name, or do 
you want it to come back to you ? 4. To Christian workers : How many 
names have you helped to write in the Book of life ? 5. Is there 
any cheer in thinking how our names will sound when the ** books are 
opened " in the white light of the throne ? 

C. S. Robinson, D.D. 


A COMFORT TO SODOM. 

Thou art a comfort unto them. — Ezexiel xvi. 54. 

Some Christians regard God's denunciation of sinners with a super- 
cilious approbation ; but here the Almighty turns to say, ** You counte- 
nance these people ! " 

I. How can Sodom be comforted, being so wicked in itself ? 1. By 
the quieting down of conscience. Worldly people get alarmed sometimes, 
look up, expect rebuke — see Christians doing the same sort of things, 
settle back and are relieved. 2. By having sin rendered respectaUe. 
Wicked people find themselves in the fashion, and are tolerated in the 
best of company. 3. By receiving actual aid. The expression in the 
definition of treason is "giving aid and comfort." Certain forms of 
common indulgence would fail if Christians did not support them. 

II. How can Gk)d's people comfort Sodom, being themselves so good P 
1. By carelessly falling into conspicuous sins. 2. By failing in their 
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covenant fidelities of service. 3. By peevish faultfinding with the Church 
for severity of restriction. 4. By a spirit of murmunng against Divine 
discipline. 5. By sinking into the chill of indifference as to doctrine or 
practice. 

III. Is there any real comfort to anybody in this, after all P 1. To 
Christians : Will it be a satisfaction to remember that one has soothed 
another soul into ruin while on his way to glory ? 2. To the unconverted : 
Are you ever really happier because Christians are hypocritical P Will it 
help you at the last to find others £u*e as wicked as you are P 

C. S. Robinson, D.D. 


THE DEATH OF CHILDREN. 

2 Samuel xii. 20-23. 

A PAINFUL sight, innocence suffering ; a child dying ; a king^a child 
suffering and dying. 

I. It is right to try every means within our reach to save the lives of 
our children. They bear our image, are called by our names, they 
inherit our property, and in them we live life over again. They are, 
indeed, the loveliest and most interesting objects on earth. 

II. When all means have failed, it is our duty to acquiesce in God's 
sovereign will. ** Wherefore should I fastP"&c. David viewed the 
painful -dispensation of Providence from a higher point of view than his 
servants. God is love, and cannot afflict us in any way inconsistent with 
His love. He does right and best. 

III. The child was better off. Delivered from what sin and sorrow, 
who can tell P Introduced to what happiness, none can know. Would 
we bring them back again if we could P Surely not. 

IV. Our departed are not lost. ** I shall go to him," &c. There 
will be reunion and recognition of saints in heaven. If parents who 
have buried children do not meet them again, the blame will be their 
own. 


GOD OUR SHEPHERD. 

{A Sermon to Children,) 
The Lord w my shepherd. — Psat.m zxiii. 1. 

Some think that it was when David was in great trouble that he said 
this ; in great trouble, brought on him by a bad son — Absalom.- David 
was driven into a wilderness by his rebellious son ; but he remembers it 
is not all darkness — there is a bright side to the picture. He turns away 
his thoughts from the dark side and looks at the brightness, and his 
feelings find expression in this beautiful psalm. His painful position 
here in the wilderness reminds him of the tender and beautiful relation 
sustained by a shepherd to the sheep which he tends, feeds, and guards.. 
This relation God sustains to us : — 

I. He tends its. God did not make us, and then leave us to our- 
selves. He has not done so with anything which He created. A blade 
of grass, a sparrow, a lily, are all mentioned in the Bible as receiving 
God's care ; and they are mentioned to show us that God, who cares for 
such things, will much more care for us. He never leaves us. He abidea 
for ever with His sheep — ^a constant and never-tiring shepherd. 

AA 2 
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II. He feeds us. It was the dnty of the Eastern shepherd — ^to 
whom David refers — ^to find ample pasture for his flock — to lead them 
hither and thither, that plenty might be fomid. GK>d gives us our daily 
bread. The Lord provides. He feeds the yomig ravens. He furnishes 
food for all living things ; and above all and before all, He provides for 
His children, opens His bountiful hands, and satisfies the wants of every 
living thing. 

nf. He gtjasds tjb. like a good shepherd. He protects us from harm. 
Fierce beasts prowled about ready to devour the sheep, and the shepherd 
had, therefore, to be on constant watch against them. Shepherds often 
exposed themselves to danger while guarding the sheep. Our shepherd 
laia down His life for His sheep. We have enemies who seek to devour 
us. Our enemies are very numerous, very cunniug, and very strong. 
David said if the Lord had not been on his side he would have been 
devoured. Gk)d is represented as our "Shepherd," ** Shield," ^* Wall 
of fire,** &c. &c. He never wearies, ever watdbes. Like a gentle nurse, 
He guards us night and day. No father, no mother, is so loving, true, 
and constant as God. To he the subjects of Gbd's shepherdly C€tre, we 
must be His sheep. Only such have any claim on, or right to expect, 
the protection, sustenance, and guardianship of God. 


TRIALS. 
The Lord trietk the riffhteout, — ^Fsalm xi. 6. 

I. Those who believe are righteous : — 1. Legally, by the sentence 
of justification. 2. Really, by the work of regeneration. 3. Practimlly, 
by holy living. 

n. The BioHTEons abe tried. 

m. It is the Lord who tries them. 1. He does so by means of 
prosperity, adversity, bereavements, our connection with oiu* fellow men. 
2. He does so that they may know themselves, that He may train and 
discipline their character, and that through them He may promote TTia 
own glory. 

rV. CoNCLTJDrN'G INFERENCES. 1 . If it is the Lord who tries us we may 
be certain that we shall not be tried too much. 2. Let us not be anxious, 
not to get out of our trial, but to get good out of it. 3. When God tries 
our graces, let us try His promises. 

Samuel Coley. 


THE REFUGE OF THE CALUMNIATED SAINTS. . 

Psalm iv. 

1. Amidst undeserved calamities the good man has a Bighteous Judge 
to whom he can appeal (verse 1, ** O God of my righteousness " should 
be ** O my righteous God "). 

2. All the clamour of men cannot shake his confidence that by this 
Judge his case will be decided upon its merits (verses 2, 3). 

3. He is able also to comfort himself by a fiim assurance that his 
case will not be prejudiced either by the riches or the rank of his adver^ 
saries. The Judge by whom it is to be decided can neitibier be bribed nor 
intimidated (verses 4, 5). 

4. In this assurance of the friendship and sympathy of the Bighteous 
Judge, the good man finds more than a compensation for all the troubles 
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that come to him from the emnity and injustice of his fellow men 
(verses 6, 7). 

5. Assured that though the justice of the Bighteous Judge may con- 
sent to the trialy but yet will surely prevent the condemnation of the good, 
amidst all his calamities and all the perils by which he is threatened, the 
good man is enabled to maintain an undisturbed faith and untroubled 
peace (verse 8). # ♦ ♦ 


PRAYEE FOR REVIVAL. 

Wilt Thou not revive t*8 again : that Thy people may rejoice in Thee ? — PsAUif 
Ixxxv. 6. 

1. The Church's great want — a revival. 

2. The Church's prayer — " "Wilt Thou not revive us ? " 

3. The Church's only hope — ** "Wilt Thou not revive us ? '* 

4. God's former mercies a ground of hope and encouragement now — 
" "Wilt Thou not revive us ctgain ? " 

5. The h^py results of a God-sent revival — **That Thy people may 
rejoice in l^ee." Joy, harmony, peace, union, growth, consecration, 
liberality. . G. F. LovB. 

LOST BLESSINGS. 

For ye know how that afterward, when he would have inherited the blessing, he 
was rejected: for he found no place for repenta/nce, though he sought it carefully with 
tears. — Hsbbews xii. 17. 

The incident, of Esau losing his birthright, and his vain repentance. 
Some blessings which, when lost, are lost for ever : — 

1 . Opportunities for an, ed/ucation, 

2. Purity, Sin may be forgiven, but the* memory remains. We can 
have absolute purity only oruie, 

3. Means of grace, "We may improve the present, but the means un- 
improved in the past are for ever lost. 

4. Opportunities for doing good. Present work will not make good past 
neglect. Do our utmost to-day, and we but discharge present duty. 

5. The blessings of a Christian home in childhood, 

6. A soul finally lost. There is a time beyond which there is no re- 
demption. Do not hug the delusion of a final restoration. The time 
will come when you will seek these blessings with tears, but it will be 
too late — ^for ever too late. 

W. M. Hamma, D.D. 


ENOCH'S WALK WITH GOD. 

Enoch walked with God : and he was not ; for God took him. — Genesis v. 24. 

This is a life-picture of holy Enoch. We are to copy the saints of 
Gx)d in so far as they have copied Christ. The following are the promi- 
nent features in this portrait of Enoch : 

1. He was consciously near to God — ever in God's Holy presence. 

2. He was acqu^ainted with God, As two walk together they become 
acquainted more and more. How did he become acquainted r (a) He 
learned of Adam, with whom he was contemporary for nearly 300 years ; 
and {b) he was taught by the Great Teacher, the Holy Spirit (Heb. xi. ; 
Epistie of Jude). 
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3. He UHU the friend of God. *< Two oazinot walk together unless they 
be agreed." As a friend walks with his friend, so Enoch walked with 
€k>d (Amos iii. 3). 

4. There was mutual entertainment in this life-journey of holy Enoch. 
As two journey on together, they enliven their journey by mntoal inter- 
change of thought, &o. Enoch joyed in tms waUc. Was Qod also 
entertained P we reverently ask (see Meb. xi. 5, and John iv. 23). 

6. Enoch observed the ordinances of his dispensation. In all ages there 
have been ordinances. Only in and through these Divinely-appointed 
ordinances can man walk with Qod. 

6. He was at peace with his fellows. This feature is distinctly seen 
when we throw back the li^t of the New Testament (see Matt. vi. 14, 
15, &c.) on this portrait of Enoch's character. 

7. He was making progress in t?ie Divine Life. Not sitting — not standing 
— walking. 

APPUa^LTION. 

1. How is it possible to walk with Gk>d ? As the savage can see animal - 
culflB only by the same means (the microscope) as the man of science, so 
we can only walk with Gk>d as Enoch did — ^by faith in the .liord Jesus 
Christ (see Heb. xi.). 

2. Howare you walking ? With whom are you walking ? Whither are 
you journeying ? Either by faith or by sight— either with €K>d or with 
Satui — either to heaven or hell. Which, then ? To answer, ask your 
own heart. Have I the features of holy Enoch's character just pointed 
out P &c. B. B. Whimpsteb. 


SAMSON SHORN OF HIS STRENGTH. 


And she cnUedfwr « in«m, amd the emttsed him to shmse off the acren locks of his 
homl : amd she hegmm to •Jtiet Auw, and his strength went (from him. — Judoes xtL 19. 

This man, though possessed of great strength, and who slew thousands 
of armed soldiers, was yet overcome by a weak woman. He possessed 
some of the noblest of virtues, but fell through the most d^;rading vice. 
He was sharp enoi:^gh to make a riddle that Philistia could not unravel, 
and dull enough to be entrapped by the pretences of Delilah. He was 
the glory of Israd, and yet an indelible stain upon the purity of the nation. 
Remember his triumphs. Yet his enemies were not discouraged. " Hie 
children of this world are wiser," &c. What ropes, and iron gates, and 
massive walls, and armed soldiers could not do, Delilah attempts. Though 
foiled once, twice, thiioe, she perseveres, until, shorn of his loc^s, 
degraded as to his manhood, and divested of his streangth, Ramnnai lies 
helpless at this woman^s feet. 

Ijeam how it was that Samson was shorn of his strength. 

1« BecoHse he teas not equally strong in all ^retiioms. He was^stzong 
physioaUy, but morally iraak. He could crush an army of 
easier than ho could hcdd in check a single passion of his cormpt 1 
Bntioed to sleep in the harlot^s li^ he yidded and was lost. How 
thousands there are like Samson, invulnerahle to atta^ on some sideB <tf 
tiiflir nature, but weak as a tidld on other sides. — JjOfT, Davtd, Jubas, 
Psnou — ^No man can tell what he will do until heis tried. 

2. Betamse he remhtrtd too far into temptatiom^ Samson aDowed Ddiiah 
to bind him with green wiUis, ftc *' He laid his head in her lap,** ^ 
Beyond a certain point retreat was inq^xKsible. The man who 
the dave of strong drink, te. 
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3* BecaiMe he relied upon his own strength. He felt that he was strong 
enough to take care of himself. He said, I will arise and shake myself | and 
my strength will be as heretofore. He did not realize that his strength 
was from GK>d. This is the sad, fatal mistake so many are making. Oh, 
think not that you can be honest, sober, virtuous, without the help that 
cometh from above. -It is sad experience i^at teaches men what Philip 
Melanchthon learned at last, *' that Satan was stronger than Philip." 


A SOLEMN WAENINa. 

He that leing often reproved hardeneth his neck, shall sttddenly be destroyed^ and 
that without remedy, — ^Fbgvsbbs xxix. i. 

This is a very terrible verse ; contains an awful warning. Yet even 
here mercy shines, for notice that, before GK)d leaves a man to his fate, 
He reproves often, so that we have here — 

I. Ood^a lingering long-suffering. He reproves ; why ? That we may 
turn and live. He reproves often ; why ? Because *' He is not willing 
that any should perish." He reproves (1) by His "Word TPsalm xvii. 4). 

2. By His ordinances (Isaiah iii. 10,11). 3. By His Spirit, not only by 
letter and by messengers, but in person ; so anxious is He. 4. By His 
providences : losses, crosses, bereavements, sicknesses, disappointments 
(Job xxxiii. 29, 30). He reproves often (Matt, xxiii. 37). 

II. MwrCs insane infatuation, *' Hardeneth his neck." Too many 
"reject the word of the Lord;" say to the Lord's messengers, "As 
for the word," &c. (Jer. xliv. 16) ; mock like Job's sons-in-law ; 
reverse Jacob's course and strive with the Spirit, not to procure but 
prevent His blessing ; puff at God's judgments ; stop their ears against 
all God's voices. "Turn ye, turn ye; for why will ye die?" 1. How 
terrible the power of sin. 2. How deceitful the heart of man. 

3. How inexcusable and suicidal the sinner. 

m. The terrible threatening, God's long-suffering will not always 
last ; God's Spirit will not always strive ; neglected offers and oppor- 
tunities shall one day be withdrawn; God shall "take away with His 
stroke" at length. Notice 1. "the sinner shall be destroyed: his 
destruction is certain." 2. Be destroyed: his destruction fearful. 
3. Shall suddenly : " "We know not what a day may bring forth." 

rV. The awful appendix, " And that without remedy." There is a 
remedy here and now, however sinful we have been, but there will be 
none nereafter. Bless GK>d, His reproof still sounds in your ears. 
Hear, that your soul may live. " To-day while," &c. Fly for refuge 
to Christ ; live henceforth by faith on Him. Then even should death 
come suddenly to you, " to die shall be gain," and your sudden call be 
but a " quick march " to victory, a sudden summons home, a voice from 
Heaven saying, " Come up hither." 

David Jamison, B.A. 

THE CHEISTIAN'S DELIGHT. 

But his delight is in the law of the Lord; and in His law doth he meditate day 
and night, — PsAUci. 2. 

The term "law" is here used indefinitely for the whole of the 
Scriptures. It is a delight to God's people, but a terror to the wicked. 

I. He DELI6HTETH IS THE LAW OF THE LOBD. 1. Because of its 
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divine origin. 2. Because of its equity and justice. 3. Because it is 
tempered with love. 4. Because it is executed in mercy. 

n. It is his meditation. 1. Its principles form themes for liis 
meditation. 2. Its demands claim prayerful meditation, leading to full 
submission, humility, self-denial, entire consecration, and faithful 
service. 3. Its promises invite serious meditation. 

T. L. Lewis. 


THE BELIEVER NOT ASHAMED. 

Whosoever believeth on Him shall not be ashatned, — Bohans x. 11. 

1. Shall not be ashamed of the act of faith. Faith is not super- 
stition, but is one legitimate mode of knowledge. It does not enslave, 
but emancipates, thought. 

2. Shall not be ashamed of the object of faith — Jesus Christ. 
The blamelessness of His character — the years leave no soil on His gar- 
ments. Not superseded — ** The same yesterday, to-day," &c. Has come 
unharmed through the conflicts of ages. 

3. Shall not be ashamed of the results of faith — salvation. 
Individual and social results, &c. A glorious salvation. If martyrs 
were not ashamed in the fires of persecution, shall we, in the splendour 
of His triumphs to-day ? Will not be ashamed in the judgment, nor in 
the transcendent glory beyond. 

Q-EORaE Elliot. 


CHRISTIAN SERENITY. 

JoBLii. 21-27. 

1. Life is beset with trials, troubles, and dangers. It is a rich, 
heavenly blessing to be fully possessed amid them all with the serenity 
of the believing soul. 

2. Christian serenity is quite different from natural courage or stoical 
indifference. It is the consciousness of Divine nearness, care and pro- 
tection (Acts xxvii. 22-25). 

3. Without a secure foundation on which to rest, and an unfailing 
source of help to look to, there must be uncertainty, anxiety, and fear. 

4. The prophet proclaims to the people freedom from fear, on condition 
of making God their trust. 

5. However much we meet with to awaken anxieties and fears, in 
Christ we are safe amid all, for He is our help. 

6. From Christian serenity result capacity to think and act properly 
in life's difficulties ; also true courage — ^martyr courage even. 

7. Christian serenity, useful in life, is heaven's boon when dying. In 
that hour of transition and unknown realities, no other quality can be a 
substitute. 

S. Mease, D.D. 

THE RIVER OF LIFE. 

And he shewed me a pure river of water of life — ^Revel^tion xxii. 1. 

Mythology had its famous rivers; e.^., the Factolus, whose sands 
were golden ; the Styxj into which Achilles was dipped and rendered 
invulnerable ; and the Lethe, whose waters were the waters af Oblivion. 
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Far superior to all this is the symbolic use of a river in sacred 
Scripture ; 

1. The source of the Mystic Biver (Bev. xxii. 1 ; Ezek. xlvii. 1 ; Joel 
iii. la). 

2. The course of the Mystic River (Zech. xiv. 8). [Note. — This un- 
doubtedly indicates the universality of the GK>spel. It shall flow east and 
west (1 Cor. x. 4). It follows us,] 

3. The fertility of the Mystic Kiver (Ezek. xlvii. 1-12 ; Bev. xxii. 2). 

4. The meaning of the Mystic Biver. Biver of the Life of Q-od. Biver 
of the Love of God. Biver of the Gbace of Q-od. That Biver is Christ. 
Hence the flgiure symbolizes: (a) Healing {"Ezek, xlvii. 12; Bev. xxii. 2; 
Ps. xlvi. 4). (b) Cleansing (Zech. xiii. 1 ; 2 Kings v. 12-14 ; 1 John i. 
7). (c) Quenching thirst (John iv. 14 ; vi. 35 ; vii. 37 ; Bev. vii. 16). 
{a) Life-giving (Bev. xxi. 6; Ps. xxxvi. 9 ; John iv. 14). 

** Whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely " (Bev. xxii. 17). 

H. M. Jackson. 


THE COMING JUDGMENT. 

2 Thessalonians i. 7-10. 

This passage both consolatory and doctrinal — consolation designed for 
a persecuted Church — ^instruction for the world. 

Our subject : The General Judgment. "We will regard — 

I. Its CJeetainty. 

May be argued from moral government. 1. Indicated by reason. 
2. Attested by conscience. 3. Proved from Scripture. 

n. Its Solemnity. 

Mark the attendant events. 1. The descent of the appointed Judge 
2. The glorious throne He will occupy. 3. Thevast concourse of at- 
tendants. 4. The time and manner of advent. 5 The resurrection of 
the sleeping dead. 6. The transformation of the busy living. 7. The 
'* dissolution " of the heavens and of the earth. 

III. ItsBeality. 

Not fictitious or nominal, but sternly real. l.*IJniversal citation. 
2. Impartial scrutiny. 3. Final separation. 4. Judicial sentence. 
5. Eternal execution. 

Joseph Odell. 


THE PBODIGAL SON. 

{A Sermon to the Young*) 
Luxe xv. 11-24. 

Seven words, each commencing with W, give a comprehensive idea 
of the career of this well-known youth. 

I. WiLFTTL. Home became irksome because of its beneficial, whole- 
some restraints. 

II. "Wandeking. The road from his father's door, over which he 
travelled, led him farther and farther from peace and happiness. 

m. Wastefxtl. Time, physical power, mental talents, money, influ- 
ence, &c., were all wasted in his prodigal course. 

lY. Wanting. His sesu^ch for pleasure ended in hunger and destitu- 
tion. Husks, the food of swine, were desired by him in vain* 
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V. Wbetghsd. — ^Misery, the sure result of sin, took possession of his 
whole being, and brought him to reflect on his present and past condi- 
tion. 

VI. Walking home again. Sinful steps must be retraced. No 
happiness away from G-od — no home but with Him. 

yil. Welcome. This always awaits the penitent sinner. The best 
robe which adorns the child on birthdays and festivals encircles him. 
The ring of a prince is put on his finger, and the shoes of a freeman on 
his feet. 

To the impenitent sinner the end must be woe: '* Woe unto the wicked, 
it shall be ill with hiim," &c. 

Watch against temptation ; wait on the Lord ; walk with Christ. 

Joseph Sandebson, D.D. 


BRINGING IN THE TITHES. 

Brittjf ye all the tithes into the storehouse. — Malachi iii. 10. 

1. It is objected that we are not Jews, and that the command is, 
therefore, obsolete. But the occasion of tithing, like that of the Lord's 
day, is found in permanent, unchanging facts, the glory of Grod and the 
needs of man. We need religious teachers to carry on the work of 
religion, and these teachers need support. As the Sabbath-day has been 
changed from the seventh to the first, without a change in spirit, so the 
form of the ministry of God has been changed, without a change in 
essence. The occasion for tithing is even more urgent to-day than of 
old, as the work of religion is to be extended throughout the globe. 

2. A second objection is that this law of tithing, like the laws con- 
cerning sacrifice and circumcision, has been repeiJed. Doubtless there 
are many who make that assertion without ever having examined to see 
if it be true. It is not true. There is not a syllable in the New 
Testament which, either directly or indirectly, repeals the law of the 
tithe. It may be assumed that the tithe is no longer to be paid to the 
Levites, but ** the tithe is the Lord's " still — till He declares that it no 
longer is. 

3. A third objection. It* is said in the New Testament that every man 
is to give *^ as he purposeth in his heart, and as the Lord hath prospered 
him.'* Is that not a virtual repeal of the tithe ? On the contrary, it 
really confirms the principle of tithing. We are to give by " purpose ; *' 
that is, deliberately, systematically — not according to whim or 
accident. 

4. '* I am not limited to a tenth, but, like Zaccheus, I may give half, 
or, like the apostles, all." So much the better. This is no objection to 
the rule. *' Thank offerings " were always commended. 

5. *' I cannot afford it.'* There is the real obstacle — selfishness. " If 
any man will not deny himself and take up his cross and follow Me, he 
cannot be My disciple.'' ** But I want to save for old age." Yes, and 
for eternity, too. (3et an '* endowment policy," payable on your 
entrance into the other world. There are "bags whien do not wax 
old." Do not save for your children by robbing God. If there is any 
truth in Chiistianity, this is an essential part of it : " No covetous man 
shall inherit the kingdom of God." What, therefore, shall a man profit 
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if he gain the tithes and lose his soul ? Oh, the curse of unpaid tithes ! 
* * Their rust shall be a witness against you, and shall eat your flesh as it 
had been fire!" ** Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, and 
prove Me now herewith, saith the Lord ! " 

M. V. Ceotjsb. 


THE BELIEVER BLESSED IN HIS WORKS. 

(At the burial of a faithful worker in the congregation.) 

And their works do follow them. — Revelation xiv. 13. 

Heaven is the happy and eternal home of the saints. There is 
** sweet rest " from the pains, sorrows, and toils of earth. Even more : 
the believer's labours here of love and service to God and [men, there 
yield an eternal reward. You know the works of him whose decease 
we now mourn. His voice is hushed, his hands are clasped, he toils not 
now. It is written of such : ** Their works do follow them," 

I. The works of the true believer in Christ need. here no description. 
They were illustrated in the deeds of the departed one, both in their 
spirit and form. 1. They grow out of faith and love (an ever-accumu- 
lating testimony to the truth of Christ's redemption and love). 
2. They aim for the promotion of God's glory and men's salvation 
(dispensing help and blessings in the world). 3. They remain a con- 
tinuous force among men (ever reproductive in the character and con- 
duct of others). 

II. The works of the true believer are not lost to him in death. They 
go with him and are to him a bliss in heaven. 1. They are indeed 
•changed to rest, but not lost — truly enjoyed (reflexively making the 
man, they abide with him there). 2. The ever-yielding harvest of 
heavenly bliss includes the fruits of his earthly sowing (in the increasing 
host, and in the increasing joy of heaven). 

1. "Works have no part in the believer's redemption (which is Christ's 
work) ; but God rewards them both here and hereafter. 

2. Value of the believer's work to others and to himself. Learn 
from those of whom it is written : ** Their works do follow them." 

P. JOBBIS. 


THE MISSION OF NEHEMIAH. 

Nehemiah ii. 1-8. 

I. Nehemiah' 8 position when he undertook the mission. 

He occupied one of the most honourable and trusty positions in the 
Babylonian empire (chap. i. 11). 1. A position which brought him into 
closest intimacy with the reigning monarch. 2. A position which 
implied the highest confidence. 

II The cause which led him to undertake the mission. 

1. He states it in graphic language (verse 3). 2. The great affliction 
in which the sad state of the city of his fathers involved the restored 
captives (chap. i. 1-3). 3. The effect the news of this state produced on 
him (chap. i. 4-11). 

III. The nature of the mission which Nehemiah undertook. 
He expresses it in his answer to the king's question (verse 6). 
1. This was a heroic undertaking, 2. It was an undertaking involving 
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great skill, expense and danger. 3. Nehemiah's willingness to under- 
take such a mission reyeflJshis piety, patriotism and strong ^th in 
God. 

Pbagtioal lessons. 

1. Neliemiah furnishes liere a noble example of the effect that a low 
state of the cause of Christ should produce upon us. 

2. He furnishes us with a noble example of the readiness which 
should characterize us personally to serve the cause of God, at any cost 
of sacrifice and hard work. 

3. He furnishes us with an example of the spirit which should inspire 
us in working for Christ. His was a spirit of believing prayer, of self- 
abasement, of real sympathy and unwavering faith. 

D. C. Hughes, M.A. 


HASTY JUDGMENTS. 

Joshua ix. 14. 

When the children of Isrkel entered Palestine, they were commanded 
to make no covenant with the Canaanites, but to drive them out of the 
land ; and if they would not go, they were to exterminate them, and 
utterly to destroy their idols. Many have objected to the Old Testskment 
because of this command. They say it is unworthy of God ; it is not 

i'ust, and is cruel. Yet, I think it is the justest thing that God could 
lave commanded. The Canaanites* cup of iniquity was full ; God would 
not allow them to be destroyed until it was. He would not let Abraham 
destroy them. They were yet to remain 400 years. But when they had 
finally become irrecoverably bad, and the hmd had become thoroughly 
useless because of them, it was as just to destroy them as is our destruc- 
tion of a murderer. They could no more be reclaimed than rotten fruit 
can be reclaimed. Such a destruction is as just and merciful as is the 
amputation of a limb which has become hopelessly diseased. As regards 
the Canaanites, God had chosen the Israelites to be His executioners. 
Because they neglected to do the work marked out for them, and made 
entangling alliances with these people, God visited terrible punishment 
upon them ; they were corrupted, conquered, despoiled, enslaved, and 
scattered, as captives in strange lands. Joshua had made a good begin- 
ning, in the destruction of Jericho and Ai. But there was a branch of the 
Canaanites who were wily. They knew what was coming, so they sent 
a deputation to Joshua. They pretended to have come a great way. 
They said that the bread, now moiddy, was warm when they started ; 
that their clothing, now so worn, was made so by their long journey. 
They deceived Joshua thoroughly, and he made a league with them. 
The children of Israel in this made two mistakes, which are clearly 
pointed out in the text. 

I. They received these men by reason of their victuals. They judged 
in a hasty and superficial way. Morphine and quinine look much alue. 
A man may say of the morphine : This looks like quinine : I will take 
ten grains of it. He makes a foolish and fated mistake. A temptation 
always comes well dressed. If it came ill clad, you woidd have nothing 
to do with it. Never judge by the victuals. By such hasty judgment 
we are led into wrong in several directions. 1. They lead us to wrong 
others. 2. Hasty judgments lead us to wrong God. There are many 
mysteries in nature which baffle and trouble, and perhaps breed doubts 
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in our ignorant hearts, for doubts, like yermin, breed in the dark. If we 
judge hastily, we may say, here is a mistake and there is a mistake. So 
in W)d*s providences. You take a superficial view of your troubles, and 
you think God is a tyrant and is cruel. 3. How many reject the truth 
by such hasty judgment. Some trifle sufB.ces — ^a silly criticism they 
heard years ago — ^to lead them to give up Christianity and lose their 
BOuLs. This, then, is the first lesson of the text : To form no judgment 
concerning any man or any thing on insufficient or defective data. 

H. The other great mistake the Israelites made was, that they ** asked 
not counsel at the mouth of the Lord." They acted upon their own wit 
and discernment. If you have any wit, you cure to use it. You may 
think you know all about the harbour of success, every shallow, every 
sunken rock, yet it would be better to take a pilot on board. I prefer 
to employ a praying doctor, a praying lawyer. Plutarch says that 
Pericles edways prayed before he addressed the Athenians, that no un- 
wise word might escape his lips. Men are perpetually taking counsel of 
men. David, when he was pressed by Saul, and when the Philistines 
would come down upon him, always took counsel of the Lord and gained 
his victories. In the book of Ezra we read that Ezra collected a great 
caravan of his people to return to Jerusalem out of their captivity. When 
they came to the river they fasted and prayed, that they might be de- 
livered from the robbers who filled the country through which they 
would have to pass ; for, said Ezra, I am ashamed to ask the kin^ for 
soldiers to protect us, for I told him that the God of Israel would go 
with us. They did not need soldiers, for God heard their prayers, and 
brought them safely through to JerusiEklem. 

In conclusion I remark — 1. Never take mouldy bread as certain proof . 
2. Always ask counsel of the Lord with the spirit of a child. A proild 
heart hmders. We should consult the Bible ; we should go to God in 
prayer, and we will hear the still small voice within. This coimsel is 
given not for the other world only, but also for this world. When in 
trouble, I go to the Bible and find a precious promise, and thank God 
there is such a book. So prayer brings light and strength. Always ask 
coimsel at the mouth of the Lord. 

H. M. SCUDDEB, D.D. 


RELIGIOUS INSENSIBILITY. 

Being past feeling. — Efhesians iv. 19. 

Moral apathy shows guilt. There must be something wrong when 
men are indifferent. We were created with a nature to feel. We were 
not made to be insensible. We cure moved by heroic deeds, by hmnan 
kindness, and by noble deeds in general. B4t it is a sad fact that men 
are generally insensible in regard to the spiritual and the unseen. There 
can be no absolute neutrality. God has claims upon us, motives are 
presented adapted to move, and we cannot take a mere negative or 
neutral stand. The more a person neglects or refuses to yield to the 
motives presented in the Gospel, the more he may be said to be past 
feeling. 

The tend&ncy of this indifference is manifest. It involves guilt, and 
guilt is ruin. The violation of law requires the infliction of punish- 
ment. 

It not only tends to ruin, but works ruin. It keeps men from holy 
influences. It keeps them away from the worship of the sanctuary — from 
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Christian society. We are very mucli what our social surroundings make 
us. This indifference keeps us from searching the Book of Gk)d — ^from 
seeing God in His providences — from the teachings of God in TTia works. 
To the man of proper feeling, the " heavens declare the glory of Gk)d ; " 
to the man of an opposite state of mind, they have no such meaning. 
Such a state of mind involves the elements of wretdiedness, and, unless 
removed, must result in endless misery. 

E. G. Beokwith. 


GLADNESS OF GOD'S HOUSE. 

I ioaa glad token they said unto mey Let ua go into the home of the Lord^ — 
PsAXdC cxxii. 1. 

The text is from one of the psalms sung by pilgrim worshippers going 
to the great religious feasts in the capital city. The temple gave the 
chief glory to Jerusalem. Our churches, the chief glory of all ourtsities 
and towns and villages — the chief glory of our land. 

The people who worship in these churches do not furnish the lawless 
and criminal and pauper classes, but the best neighbours and citizens. 

Neglect of the Lord's house peculiar to no age. The non-church- 
goers are legion. Does this text awaken an echo in your heart ? Are 
you " glad when," &c. ? Why glad ? 

1. That you have a house of the Lord to which you Toay go, David's zeal 
for God's house. The incident with Araunah. Bemoval of the ark to 
Jerusalem. His reasoning about a house for God. His large liberality 
towards building the Temple. That which costs us nothing we do not 
prize. When our money and labour and brain and heart go into God's 
house, we are ** glad when," &c. 

2. That any feel enough interest in me to sayy ** Let ua go" &c. 

3. That J am able to go to God^s house. That my Sabbaths are my own. 
Sabbath and government and capital — the right of the working man. 
That I have sufficient and suitable clothing. That I have bodily health* 
That I have mental health. Able to-day, may not be to-morrow. 

4. Thai I am disposed to go, *' Where there's a will there's a way." 
Many excuses, but true of the mass of non-church-goers, that they have 
not £he will. 

Will-power. The converted will. Love for God. How argues a 
changed heart P A heavenly citizenship. The veil drawn aside, we see 
no temple, but a great multitude of worshippers of ** every people," &c. 
Service — song, adoration, doing His will — is the one thing that marks 
the one family. 

With this gladness in God's house, death is but a translation. 

J. G. Btjtler, D.D. 

THE PEACEMAKERS. 

Blessed are the peacemakers : for they shall be called the children of Ood^ — St. 
Matthew v. 9. 

The history of the world is filled with strife and war. Military heroes 
have been the admiration of all ages. The Jews looked for a warlike 
Messiah to restore the kingdom of David and humble the pride of Bome. 
They did not relish a kingdom of peace whose subjects should be blessed 
as peacemakers. But peacemakers are just what a world full of sin and 
discord needs most of all, and for them there is a large work to do. 
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I. Before they can become true peacemakers and be entitled to this 
beatitude, they must seek and obtain inward peace for themselves. 
Christ is the basis of this peace (Eph. ii. 13-17). 

II. It, then, becomes their duty to promote peace and restore it where 
lacking. 1. Between man and God. Every disciple is to spread the 
Gospel of peace and make it effective with those who have not hitherto 
received it. 2. Between man and man. (a) In the Church. (6) in the 
community, (c) In the world at large. 

m. The means to be employed. God imparts peace to the heart by 
the exercise of faith in the Lord Jesus Christ and repentance unto life. 

1. To obtain peace for ourselves and lead others to its possession, we 
must use the means of grace. This is the way to lasting peace. 

2. To reconcile man to man. (a) We must set an example of peace 
(Rom. xii. 18). (6) We must advocate peace and seek its establishment 
in all proper and spiritually-appointed ways, (c) We must be ready to 
make sacrifices for peace so far as is consistent with truth and justice. 

IV. Then we shall be blessed. 1. In the enjoyment of peace (John 
xiv. 27 ; Jas. iii. 18). 2. And in being known as the children of God. 
He is the God of peace, Christ is the Prince of Peace, and peacemakers 
the sons of peace. 

V. Remarks. 1. Religion begins with inward purity and peace. 2. It 
is useful. It is first passive, and then active and helpful (Jas. iii. 17). 
3. It redounds to the glory of God (Eph. i. 3-12). 

L. O. Thompson. 


THE SOUL'S AJS^CHOR. 

Hbbbews vi. 15-20. 

Very few things could be more dreadful, and more absorbing, than to 
stand on some high cliff and see a ship driven helplessly before a great 
storm upon the shore. It is impossible to beat out into the open sea, and 
it seems as if wind and wave were conspiring to wreck the vessel. Sud- 
denly, as she is about to strike the breakers, her head turns to the wind, 
and she rides safely. What has so suddenly rescued her from destruction ? 
All help the moment before seemed vain. The anchor has been thrown 
out and has taken hold on the bottom, and she is safe. This is the figure 
of the inspired writer. In Christ God has pledged us, by an inviolable 
oath, perfect security. 

How may we be sure Christ is able to save us ? Every anchor, before it 
goes on board a ship in England, has to be tested and stamped. The 
British Government, in this way, agrees to stand between a vessel and its 
destruction. God has fully tested for us, and placed His seal upon, this 
Gospel anchor which we are to trust. His oath. His eternal attributes, 
must fail before it can fail. 

But we have a work to do. God expects us to use the ability He has 
given us to manage our craft. He will not force us into heaven. In a 
sense, we bring ourselves. In a sense, the captain throwing the anchor 
saves the vessel, but it is the anchor that saves it. 

The anchor that saves the soul must go out of us into good holding 
ground. It must go out of you and feisten upon something outside. An 
anchor that has taken hold on the vessel's capstan would avail nothing. 

This Gospel anchor is no figment of the brain. We need an anchor ; 
God has provided one. It is as real and operative as the iron anchor used 
by ships, and much more effective ; for it is meule fast to a rock which can 
never be moved. Thomas Armitage, D.D. 
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** How may I preach vnth fuller volume of voice and mere physical 
com/oH ^"— S. M. 

YoxTR physical condition is to be looked after. Seasonable preparation 
should allow of a leisure Saturday, and so a good sleep the night pre- 
ceding the Sabbath. Any anxiety of mind at once afifects the deHvery. 
The ventilation of the building has also much to do with the preacher's 
physical comfort. To obtain fuller tones, one must adopt daily exercises, 
in reading aloud, and in other ways. 


" GLORIOUS TEXTS." 

A CANDIDATE for the ministry, being asked how many sermons he had 
on hand, replied: "Not any; but I have some glorious texts." Tiie 
Bible is full of these. It is an exhaustless treasury of them, from which 
the preacher may draw in all his need. However lengthened his ministry 
may be, he will never see the time when there is not an abundant supply. 
They may be found thickly scattered in the law of Moses and in the 
Prophets, and in the Psalms, and also in the Gospels, and in the Epis- 
tles, and in the Revelation. The Biblical student can't go amiss of them, 
either in the Old Testament or the New. They are to be found in 
great variety on all themes of deepest interest, whether pertaining to 
time or to eternity, to God or to man. They are abundant on themes 
doctrinal and practical ; historical and prophetic. There is no theme 
appropriate to the pulpit for which there is not some ** glorious text." 
The minister need not go outside of the S€kcred Scriptures to find one. 
In complying with the injunction of Paul to "preach the Word," he 
will never exhaust that Word. He will never feel the need of a new 
Bible, nor of any addition to the old one. The end of his ministry will 
be reached and his preaching days will be past long before he will have 
reached the end of the Divine Word. 

It has been the custom of the writer, during the ministry of many 
years, to make use of a text-book. As passages of Scripture have 
occurred to him on which he thought that he might wish to preach, he 
woidd note them down in this book. And the book was never so full of 
unpreached texts as it is to-day. The living Word is full of glorious 
truths, and of glorious texts. 


APOLOGETIC PREACHING. 

A WSLL'KNOWN and influential Presbyterian church-member gives us a 
point on apologetic preaching which is worthy of jotting down among 
the memoranda. " How did you like the sermon ? " he asked a friend, 
as they returned from a very able defence of the Bible from the attacks 
of scientific infidels. " If that is to be the style of preaching there, I 
will not go back again." " Why not ? " " Because he spent an hour 
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in proving that the Word of Qod is the bread of life. I know what 
bread is, and I went there to set some of it to eat. What good does it 
do me to hold up the loaf and prove to me that it is good bread, and 
then shut it up in the safe ? That kind of performance would not pre- 
vent the spiritually hungry from starving to death." That criticism was 
as solidly true as it was apt and forcible. What if outside carpers say 
that our bread is not good, or that it is no bread at all P We may be 
sorry or amused, as the mood takes us, at their starved, shrivelled, dys- 
peptic souls, but we do not want our pastors to class us with them by 
continually controverting their delusions. What we want is to have the 
bread broken and served to us. like the brother quoted above, that is 
what we go there for. 


USING NOTES IN THE PULPIT 

A C0RBE8P0NDENT writes that he is a young preacher, and wishes further 
suggestions as to the use of the manuscript in preaching. He desires, 
he says, to be able to preach sermons extemporaneously, and asks : *' Is 
it, then, well to write them ? Will vnriting cramp me ? " 

By all means cultivate accuracy and precision of speech, as well as 
fluency of utterance, by the continuous use of the pen. Instead of 
cramping, it gives freedom, elegance and copiousness to speech. One 
who is tied to common forms of expression, and never gets out of the 
use of hfuskneyed phrases, knows little of the wealth and the command- 
ing power of the English tongue. There are remoter words which make 
our diction royal and ample, ^'like glistening threads of gold inter- 
woven with the commoner tissue." These are to be found and re- 
membered by reading and vnriting. Milton and Shakespecure knew this 
secret ; hence, as Colerid&^e says, one might as well think of pushing a 
brick out of a wall with his forefinger as to remove a word from their 
finished writings. 

Memorising, of course, cramps. A well-read manuscript is more effec- 
tive than a mechanical recital of a remembered discourse. The writer 
began his ministry, more than a score of years ago, with a fully- written 
sermon for the morning and an unwritten sermon for the afternoon. A 
young preacher can thus begin. He will soon get used to thinking on his 
feet, and if the unwritten sermon is well thought out, he need not fear 
as to the matter of expression. 

** Is it not time lost to write at great pains, and then despise what 
you have written, by not being governed by it while speaking r " 

The time is well spent in careful writing, whether the manuscript is 
used or not. This is not ** despised," because left at home. What is 
written is unconsciously remembered. Reading it over aloud calls the 
eye and the ear to aid memory. The habit of using exact and felicitous 
terms, when we write, instead of dim, vague and commonplace phrases, 
will strengthen constantly, and directly affect, our speech. 

Finally, our friend will find it helpful to use, in commonest conver- 
sation, fresh, terse and expressive words. These ma^ be simply mono- 
syllables, and familicur as household words, yet sinewy and strong, 
because well chosen. Let the dictionary, as well as the Bible, be daily 
studied with this in view. Pencil in hand, note each short, crisp word, 
pronounce it and pack it away in thought. E. P. T. 
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DUJGENCE. 

Wherefore^ brethren^ give the more diligence to make your ealling and election sure. 
—2 Pbteb i. 10. 

Iv the preoedin|;' yerses, St. Peter tells us in what directions our diligence is 
to be turned : 1. In ridding ourselTCS of eTerything that disfig^urea, defiles, and 
degrades the character (ver. 4 ; see also Isa. i. 16 ; 2 Cor. vii. 1 ; Heb. xii. 1). 
2. In the cultivation of all the elements of Christian character (vs. 5-7). 
Utterly contrary to the whole teaching of the New Testament, is the idea that 
because we are* ** not under the law, but under grace f^^ therefore we can afford to 
be spiritually idle. The exceeding grace of Grod toward us is not to be made 
an excuse for indolence, but an encouragement to diligence (Phil. ii. 12, 13). 

I. Why rr is neoebsabt. 

1, It is necessary to secure even temporal blessings. 

(310). GK)d puts the oak in the forest, and the pine on its sand or rock, and 
says to men, '^ There are your houses : go hew, saw, frame, build, make." Gk)d 
bmlds trees : men must build the house. Grod supplies timber : men must con- 
struct the shi p . God buries iron : men must dig for it, and smelt it, and 
fashion it. Wnat is useful for the body, and, still more, what is useful for the 
mind, is to be had only by exertion — exertion that will work man more than 
iron is wrought, and will shape man more than timber is shaped. Clay and 
rock are given us : not bocick and squared stone. Gk>d gives us no raiment : He 
gives -us mui and sheep. If we would have coats on our backs, we must take 
them off our flocks, and spin them and weave them. If we would have any- 
thing of benefit, we must earn it, and earning it, must become shrewd, inven- 
tive, ingenious, active, enterprising. — Beecher. 

2. Because heaven is not reached haphazard, 

(311). If ever we expect to win the port of glory, we must be as diligent and 
careful as seamen are to take every wind that blows directly or obliquely, to set 
them forward in their voyage. — Flavel, 1630-1691. 

(312). Success in spiritual things, as well as in temporal, is made to depend 
on diligence. The words of our Saviour are, **Asky and ye shall receive ; seek, 
and ye shall Jlnd.*' Suppose we came to an extensive common which must be 
crossed on the way to a city seen in the distance, and found it intersected by 
paths going in various directions, each path so obstructed by briars and thorns, 
that its route could scarcely be traced : suppose we there saw two travellers, 
both professing a desire to reach the city; one diligently tries every path that 
appears to lead in the right direction, and when he finds the one he is in 
diverging to the right hand or the left, he quits it, and tries another. ^' If I 
keep my eye steadily fixed on the city," he says, ** I know I cannot go far out 
of the way ; and hope, at length, to find a straight path leading to it." This 
man, you would say, acted in a rational manner. But what would you think 
of the traveller, if you saw him, with his back to the city, contentedly walking 
in a path that evidently led in a direction exactly opposite ? He might teU 
you that it was impossible for him to discover the right path ; that he hoped he 
might find some one to show it to him^ and in the meantime he did not think it 
sigoified what direction he walked in. Would you think the conduct of this 
man rational P And yet such is tiie conduct of many who profess they wish to 
become real Christians, while they constantly employ themselves in matters that 
lead them away from Christ, and foster the corruptions of their hearts. — Salter. 
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3. Because the work we have to do ie so great and so d\fieiUt, 

(313). Tiine ought to be redeemed, because of the work we have to do, and 
the difficulty of doing it. Did we see the husbandman dreaming away his 
, time, when all his fields lay uncultivated ; or the generals of an army killing 
an hour at cards, when the enemy was preparing to storm the camp ; or a pilot 
asleep, when the ship was running directly upon a rock ; and did all these allege, 
as the reason of their behaviour, that thev had nothing to do, we should think a 
madhouse then the only proper place for them ; and we should think right. 
But why do we not perceive that there is not less of absurdity and madness in 
the conduct of that Christian who wastes his precious hours in idleness, and 
a po logizes for it, by saying, in the same manner, that he has nothing to do ? 
When, perhaps, tiie work of His salvation, that greatest of all works, the very 
work for which God sent him into the world, is not yet so much as entered upon, 
or even thought of. The lieart Hes fallow, it is overrun with corrupt lusts and 
evil affections ; the ground not yet broken up, much less the seed sown : and 
the time of harvest approaches ; the Christian husbandman, it seems, is dream- 
ing, for he has nothing to do. The world, the flesh, and the devil, have united 
their forces, and temptation is at the gates, ready to carry all before it ; the 
Christian warrior is taking his pastime, for he has nothing to do. The poor 
weather-beaten soul is driving, at the mercy of winds and waves, upon the 
stormy and tempestuous sea of this troublesome world, amidst rodcs and 
quicksands; the Christian steersman is asleep, for he has nothing to do. Our 
Lord bids us watch and pray. He orders us to '' strive to enter in at the strait 
gaUy"* by the narrow way; He enjoins us to ^^ labour for the meat that endureth ; " 
His apostle pressed it upon us to *' work out our salvation,^* yet we can persuade 
ourselves that we have nothing to do . How is it thenP Are temptations 
fewer than they were, that there is no danger of falling into them, though 
we do not watch and pray against them? Is the gate grown wider, or 
the way made broader, that we may enter in without striving? Will 
'* the meat that endureth," any more than that which peri^eth, drop into our 
mouths without labouring for it ? Can we obtain salvation now, wimout work- 
ing it out ? Such news, perhaps, is sometimes brought us, and it cannot but 
be ag^^eeable to flesh and blood. There is only one misfortune, which is, that it 
cannot possibly be true, the gospel of Jesus Ciirist being intended for the use of 
all ages and generations, and therefore remaining Uke its Divine Author, 
"the same yesterday, to-dky and for ever. — Some, 1730-1792. 

4. Because our strength for its accomplishment is so small, 

(314). The more limited your powers, the greater need of effort ; the smaller 
the results of your efforts, the greater need ui&t they gJiould be repeated. The 
mediocre capacity must be eked out by brave resolve and persistent effort. 
The Spartan you& who complained to his mother that his swonl was too short, 
was told to add a step to it ; and so must your scant capacity be increased by 
redoubled diligence and a more earnest determination. — Mathews. 

5. Because the time at w*r command for its accomplishment is so rapidly passing 
away. 

(315). life passes so swiftly, we should labour hard and fast, as do those who 
in the harvest-field see the night closing in upon them, and much com still 
standing. 

(316). Suppose two persons, at the same time, to set off for the same place, 
yet have unequal distances. Though the length of t^e way to be travelled over 
be g^reater in the one case than the other, yet they may both arrive at the same 
time. And it is equally dear that he who started from the greatest distance 
may arrive the soonest with an increased rate of motion. But should his pace 
be only equal to, or even slower than, that of the other, a much greater time 
would be required to accomplish the distance. It is thus with two pilgrims 
who are called to travel in the kingdom of grace. The one who is converted 
some years previous to the other may yet go forward so slowly that t^e latter 
may soon reach his attainments in the divine Ufe. In a little while he will 
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evidently outstrip him, and his light and eminenoe as a Christian will be far 
more oonspicnous if he continue to enjoy the same advantages, and to jpreaa 
forward with the same earnest diligence. But let a man who is called late in 
years only use the same means and exertions, and enjoy no superior adyantages 
to those Christians who were called in their younger days, and how long and 
toilsome will be his way ! But should he be more careless, and less zealous and 
earnest in pressing on, how woefully and sadly will he be left behind : andhow 
many must be his secret misgivings and fears lest he should not attain the 
meetoess and ripeness of his hiappier brethren ! Let then the old in years and 
young in grace lay it deeply to heart, that they give all dlHgenoe to make thdr 
calling and election sure. — Salter , 1840. 

6. Because intermiaaion in diligenee means apiritutU retrogresaionf decay, and ruin. 

(817). As watermen rowing against the stream, if they do not row, but rest 
never so little, the stream cames them back again, and they cannot recover 
themselves but with great difficulty, so it is in ibis Christian race. A litUe in- 
terruption of duty causes thrice so much pains to recover our former estate. 
Therefore we are to take up a holy resolution not to be interrupted in g^ood 
duties.— /9«M»<, 1577-1635. 

(318). The strongest bodies will wax faint and weak, if they are deprived of 
the food whereby they should be nourished. The greatest flame and fire will 
soon go out, if it be not fed with a new supply of fuel, and kept in by blowing. 
The greatest state will soon be consumed, u men lavishly spend upon the stock, 
and use no means to add to it. The best vines will grow wild, and bring forth 
unripeand sour grapes, if th^ be neglected, and be not pruned and well o^ered. 
The most fruitful ground will, instead of good grain, bring forth thorns and 
thistles, if it be not husbanded and manured. 

And thus it fares with us in our spiritual estate. Our strength of grace wiU 
turn to weakness, if in our security we think ourselves so strong, that we do not 
need to cherish it with the spiritual manna and means of grace and salvation. 
The fire of the spirit will be extinguished, if we cast upon it the cold water of 
security and do not oontinuaUy re-enliven it by blowing upon it, and stir up the 
gifts and grace of God in us, as Paul exhorts Timothy (2 Tim. i. 6). We shall 
soon break and be bankrupted in our spiritual estete, if, thinking with the 
Laodiceans that we are ridbi and have need of nothing, we neglect the means 
whereby the man's stock of Gk)d's grace may be preserved and increased in us. 
We ^all, like degenerate vines, instead of sweet, bring forth nothing but sour 
grapes, if we neglect the continual purg^g and pruning of ourselves from our 
sui)erfluous lusts, and do not preserve our hearts well ordered and in the fear 
of God. Finally, instead of the fruits of virtue, we shall breed and bring forth 
nothing but the weeds of sin and vice, if we neglect our spiritual husbandry, 
break not up the fallow grounds of our hearts, weed them not of thorny cares, 
manure them not by the use of all good means whereby we may be made rich 
and fertile, and sow not in them the g^od seed of Gk)d*B word, which will bring 
forth in us the fruits of holiness and righteousness. — J)oumame, 1644. 

(319). An instrument, though never so well in tune, yet if himg up and laid by 
soon grows out of order, so when our hearts are neglected, when they are not 
under a constant exercise of grace, a deadness creeps upon us. Wells are the 
sweeter for the draining. Our graces are the more fresh and lively the more 
they are kept at work, otherwise they lose their vitality. A key rusts that is 
seldom turned in the lock, and therefore negUgence is a cause of this deadness. 
** Stir up the gift that is in thee." We must blow up the ashes. There needs 
blowing if we would keep in the fire ; we grow lukewarm and cold in the 
spiritual life for want of exercise. — Manton, 1620-1667. 

(320). Human nature easily falls off from its g^ood affections, on account of 
the frailty and evil inclinations of the flesh, which depress the soul and draw 
her always downwards, unless she often raises hersefi upwards by the main 
force of resolution : just like birds, who fall suddenly to Hhe ground if they do 
not multiply the strokes of their wings, to keep themselves Sjing. — Francis de 
Sales. 
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II. Its bewabds. 

1. Spiritual health, pttrity, and peace, 

(321). Whilst the stream keeps niiming, it keeps clear ; but if it oomes onoe 
to a standing water, then it breeds toads and frogs and all manner of filth. 
The keys that men keep in their pockets, and use every day, wax brighter and 
brighter ; but if they be laid aside, and hang by the walls, they soon grow 
rusty. Thus it is tibat action is the very life of the soul. WHlst we keep 
going and running in the ways of Grod's commandments, we keep dear and 
free from the world's pollutions, but if we once flag in our diligence and stand 
still, oh, what a puddle of sin will the heart be ! How rusty and useless will 
the graces grow ! How unserviceable for Grod's worship, how unflt for man's, 
by roason of the many spiritual diseases that will invade the soul ! Just like 
scholars that are for tiie most part given to a sedentary life, whose bodies are 
more exposed to ill humours than any others ; whereas, they whose livelihoods 
lie in a handicraft trade are always in motion and stirring, so that the motion 
expels the ill humours that they cannot seize upon the body ; so in the soul, the 
less that any man acts in the matter of its concernment, the moro spiritual 
diseases and infirmities will grow in it ; whereas the more active men 
aro, the less power will distempers have upon them. — Drexeliua, 1638. 

(322). The faculties of the soul, to be preserved in a healthy state, must be 
kept in continual exercise. We see it in the human body, where, in the want 
of exercise, the circulation of the blood becomes lang^d, and its energies poor 
and enfeebled. We see it in the atmosphere, which, if suffered to stagnate 
from the want of healthy gales and storms, depresses and paralyses life. And 
we see it in rivers, where a stream only preserves its crystal clearness and purity 
by continual running ; if its course be stopped, it will stagnate and putrefy. 
And in like manner the purity and healthiness of the soul is alone preserved by 
the. constant exeroise of habitual gfraoe. — Salter, 1840. 

2. Ease in the performance of duty, 

(323). We shall with much more ease perform all Christian duties, when by 
our constancy we have brought ourselves to a habit. And as all IMngs which 
are put into a state of motion do continue moving with greater f acUity and 
little help, and if it be intermitted, requires much more strength and pains to 
begin it again than it would have required to have continued it in that state ; 
so if we be continually inured to the duties of a godly life, they will be easy and 
familiar to us whUst this spiritual motion continues ; but if it be broken off 
and intermitted, it is a new work to begin again, and will not be renewed to 
the former state without much endeavour and great difficulty. It is easy to 
keep that armour bright which is daily used ; but use it only by some fits, and 
hang it by the walls till it be rust^, and it cannot without much labour in 
scouring it be restored again to its former brightness. If the instrument be 
daily pLa.yed upon, it is easily kept in tune by a skilful musician ; but let it be 
neglected and cast in a comer, the strings and frets break, and the bridge flies 
off, and no small labour is required to bring it into order. And thus also it is 
in spiritual things, which are kept in an easy and orderly course with one half 
of the pains, if we continue them with a settled constancy. — Downame, 1642. 

3. Freedom from temptation, 

(324). A dead lazy spirit is liable to a thousand temptations : as when the 
honey is boiling, the flies will not come to it ; when it is set in the window and 
grows cold, then they come to it : so when the spirits of men are boiling hot 
for Gk)d, Beelzebub, the god of flies, with his temptations, comes not upon 
them ; but when their spirits begin to cool, and grows dull and heavy, then 
comes Beelzebub, and all manner of temptation upon their souls. — Burrottghs, 
1599-1646. 

4. Success. 

(325). Diligence and moderation aro the best steps whereby to dimb to any 
excellency. I^ay, it is rare if there be any other way. The heavens send not 
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down their rain in floods, but by drops and dewy distillations. A man is neither 
good, nor wisoi nor rich, at once ; yet softly creeping up these hills, he shall 
every day better his prospect, till at last he gain me top. — Feltham, 1688. 

(326^. A plodding diligence brings ns sooner to our journey's end than a 
fluttering way of advancing by starts. — V Estrange, 

(327). When Newton was asked how he came by those discoveries which 
looked like divination or intuitions of a higher intelligence, rather than the 
results of mere research, he declared that he could not otherwise account for 
them unless it were that he could pay longer attention to the subject than most 
men cared to do. In other words, it was by diligence in his business that he 
became the most renowned of British sages. The discovery of gravitation, the 
grand secret of the universe, was not whispered in his ear by any oracle. It 
did not drop into his idle lap a windfall from the clouds. But he reached it by 
self-denying toil, hj midnight study, by the large command of accurate 
science, and by bending all his powers of mind in the one direction, and keeping 
them thus bent. And whatever may be the subject of your pursuit, if you 
have any natural aptitude for it at aU, there is no limit to your proflciencv 
except the limits of vour own painstaldng. There is no wishing-cap which 
will letch you knowledge from the east or west. It is not likely to visit you in 
a morning dream, nor will it drop through your study roof into your elbow- 
chair. It is not a lucky advent which will alight on your loitering path some 
twilight, like Minerva* s owl, and create you an orator, an artist, or a scholar 
on the spot. It is an ultimatum which you must make up your mind that it is 
worth your while attaining ; and trudge on steadily towardis it, and not count 
that day's work hard, nor that night- watching long, which advances you one 
step towards it, or brings its welcoming beacon one bright hope nearer. — 
Hamilton, 1814-1867. 


Old Pbbachers. — In my tour during the summer of last year, I 
usually resorted to the diplomtusy requisite to securing a seat with the 
driver upon the box of the stage-coach. As we were starting out from 
one station, with a new team and driver, I was a little startled, as John 
shouted out: ** Preacher!" By and by, reining up his leaders, and 
with a cry : ** Gtet up, Preacher ! " giving the whip pretty sharply to the 
near one, a noble gray, he turned, and said, with a wink : ** That fellow 
always wants to shirk." When the nettled horses cooled down a little. 
I asked the driver, ** How old is Preacher ? " With a tone that indicated 
a disposition to make some amend for his severity, he answered : ^' That 
horse, sir, is seventeen years old." " How long has he been staging P " 
" Thirteen years steady pulling. He's the last one of a gray team of 
four; the rest are all used up." '* And he's good for his place yet?" 
said I. *' No better horse on the line." To the end of that run the old 
Preacher had the benefit of considerateness on the part of his driver, 
and I hope that he enjoys something of it yet. I wonder if it isn't 
something so with the old pulpit Preacher. He has been on the lead, 
and he has outlived his mates. He yet has the briskness to keep him on 
the lead. But sometimes he is made to feel the sharp crack of criticism. 
Public sentiment requires him to have a plenty of ** get up," and to 
travel on like a young stager. And even if he does, he is not apt to 
have the credit for it. Justice woidd prompt a considerate recognition^ 
and generosity would prompt a hearty expression of it. 
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A System of Christian Doctrine. By Dr. J. A Domer. Translated by 
the Revs. Alfred Cave, B.S., and J. S. Banks. Vols. III., IV. 
8vo. (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh.) 

This great work, which we noticed at some length in Vol. II., pp. 157-169, 
is now complete, and the closing volumes ahundantly justify our declarations 
that '^ breadth of thought, deep insight, loviug candour, and profound 
reverence are the prominent ch8a>acteri8tics " of its author, and that his 
masterly treatise serves a double purpose : that of ** stating, defining, and ex- 
plaining the fundanLcntal doctrines of Christianity, and that of maintaining and 
defending them against modem scepticism and destructive criticism." In the 
volumes now before ns, Professor Domer, after completing his discussion of 
" Specific Christian Doctrine, or the Doctrine of Sin and Salvation" proceeds 
to deal at length with ''the Christian Salvation " under two main divisions, 
**the Doctrine of Christ" and "the Church, or the Kingdom of the Holy 
Spirit." To appreciate this great work adequately, it is necessary to study it 
ajB a whole : and he who does so, pondering seriously the great problems which 
are presented to him, wiU afterwards, in his or^nary -pulpit ministrations, 
speak with the mastery and convincing power of one who really knows what 
the Christian faith is, and who is able to give a reason for the hope that is in 
him. 

Old Faiths in New Light. By the Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D. With 
Prefatory Note by the Rev. A. B. Bruce, D.D. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. (London : Charles Highan and T. Fisher IJnwin.) 

Mr. Newman Smyth has been for some months past the best-discussed of all 
the American theological writers. Nominated to the theological chair of 
Andover College, his books were forthwith subjected to a minute and some- 
times merciless criticism. Able defenders rushed to his defence, and the con- 
test became fierce. The result of it is that the Board of Visitors, with whom 
the appointment rests, nave negatived the nomination. Conferences with him 
has enabled them to give him a clean bill of health as to his personal orthodoxy, 
yet they have denied to him the coveted chair. " He seems to us," they say *' a 
brilliant and eloquent writer rather than a profound theologian. We have 
carefully reviewed his writings in the effort to judge of his mental traits and 
his fitness to be a theological teacher. The brilliancy of these writings, so 
striking at first, does not lose by familiarity, but the want of precision and 
definiteness of statement, and of thoroughness of thought, which might at first 
appear to some, would probably become evident to aU, the more these writings 
are pondered. Of all men, a teacher of systematic theology needs to have 
profoundness of thought and precision of expression, and these are the very 
qualities which, after all our study, we still fail to find in Dr. Newman Smyth, 
notwithstanding his evident depth of feeling, and his most manifest brilliancy 
of statement. He seems to us to use language more as expressive of his feel- 
ings than of his thoughts, and to conceive of truth sentimentally and poetically 
rather than speculatively and philosophically." • In this judgment we concur. 
But it should not deter any one from the perusal, and indeed the study, of the 
volume before ns. In it Dr. Newman Smyth is at his best. It is indeed a 
great argument for the Christian faith, admirably conceived, ably elaborated, 
and brilliantly stated. To it the English publishers have added a full and 
valuable index, and offer the book at about half the cost usually charged for 
such a volume. 
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Science and Religion, By Alexander Winohell, LL.D. Crown 8yo. 
Strahan & Co. 

A cheap reprint of an American work wliich has met with much acceptance 
on the other side of the water. It is an endeavour to bring about ** a good 
understanding between religion and science," hy *'& layman and scientific 
teacher," whose prolonged scientific studies have left his theistic beliefs un- 
shaken. But we are not sure that all his declarations concerning science are to 
be accepted without reserve. For example, we doubt veiy much whether it is 
true that ^^ the loftiest conclusions of the latest science present our source of 
light and warmth as a waning, dying orb " (p. 344). Dr. Siemens, who at any 
rate occupies a respectable x)osition in the scientific world, has a very different 
theorv. 

The Book of Joshua, By Gteorge C. M. Douglas, D.D. Crown 8vo, 
Is. 9d. (Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark). . 

This is one of Kessrs. darks' admirable ''Handbooks for Bible Glasses," and 
the name of its author is a sufficient guarantee of its excellence. To many of 
our readers he is already well-known as the author of some of the best articles 
in The Imperial Bible Dictionary. 


Seek above aix things to win Souls.— If we are wise, we shall 
watch and pray against being impeded by any studies or pursuits whick 
have not an evident tendency to promote our success in vnnning souls. 
You have probably heard what is related of the address of whale-fishers, 
when the whale, irritated by the wounds he has received, attacks their 
boats. They have a tub in readiness to throw into the sea, while the 
whale furiously encounters the tub, the boat has time to escape. This 
may suggest a usefid lesson to us. Many things, not criminal in them- 
selves, wiU prove so to us, if we suffer them, by engrossing too much of 
our time and thoughts, to divert us from our principal object. It may 
not be wrong, it may be commendable, for a minister to profess some 
general knowledge of philosophy, history, criticism, and other branches 
of literature, or of the controversies which have disturbed the peace of 
the Church. But perimua in licitis. An over attachment to these studies, 
though less scandalous, may prove little less hurtful to our ministry than 
the love of pleasure, or the love of money. He who is duly sensible of 
the importance and difficulty of winning souls, will find but little leisiu'e 
for sorting shells or butterflies, for studying grammatical niceties, 
for poring over manuscripts scarcely legible, for deciphering ancient 
inscriptions, or entangling himself in the dry umnterestinff thickets of 
controversy. He wilT be careful lest avocations of this kind should 
prove like the tubs I have mentioned ; amusements to divert his atten- 
tion from the state of souls around him, who are in danger of perishing 
in ignorance and sin. — Newton, 1725-1807. 
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